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RUMANIAN FOLK SONGS. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





3. 


TWO IN ONE. 


THE dead child had a sister, 
Who to her mother said: 

“Thou still hast two dear children, 
Tho one of us is dead! 


“For the loving life she lived not 
Is living still in me; 

And the kiss she gave me dying, 
Which now I give to thee.” 


Her mother sighed, and kissed her, 
And weeping bowed her head ; 
Her tears were for the living, 
Her kisses for the dead! 





II. 





THE WELL OF TEARS, 





“What sawest thou at the bottom of the well ?”’ 
“T saw my face, my bodice and my chain.” 

“But there was more to see there, more to tell; 
Go, child, and look again.” 


“T saw there at the bottom of the well 

A man who wept, and | was full of fears; 
For as the bitter water rose and fell 

I feared it was his tears!” 


The man there at the bottom of the well 
No longer weeps ; for while the hours go by, 
They toll for his poor soul the passing bell, 
And the deep well is dry! 


III. 





THE SHROUD. 





White as the apple blossoms, 

Or as the winter snow, 
Is the shroud which they are preparing, 
And I must soon be wearing, 

For the time has come to go! 


O Shroud, lie lightly on me! 
And chafe not, I implore, 

The poor limbs in thy keeping, 

When I at last am sleeping, 
And know of nothing more! 


They will light the fire without me,' 
When winter winds are loud, 

And forget me over the embers— 

For Death alone remembers 


The cold dust in the shroud! 
New York City, 
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THE POET'S MONTH. 








BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 





MonTH of the poet’s year, 
Earnest of summer-blue, 
Globed in thy dawn-dim dew 

Rainbows of promise appear. 


Chaucer hath sung of the dawn, 
The dew and the daisies of May; 
Joyfully forth he hath gone 
Ere the first blush of the day 
Eager for spring-blossoms wan, 
Glad his devotion to pay, 
Thrilling with May. 


Month of the poet’s year, 
We are captives of spring—thou art here! 
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The singer of Scotland who drove 
His plow through the fresh-smelling furrow, 
Guarded each field-creature’s burrow, 
Full of his great-hearted love, 
His was the spirit that strove 
Humbly, as worshipers pray, 
To sing of the daisy—and May. 


Month of the poet’s year, 
Claim of thy own, thou art here! 


Keats with the vow on his lips 
Sworn at his mistress’s shrine, 
Knight-errant of Beauty, now sips 

To May in a nectar divine; 
Singing of “‘ buds and of bells” 
Intimate secrets he tells 

Of blossom, of leaf and of vine. 


Month of the poet’s year, 
Freed from the frost-forged chain, 
At last thou art here, thou art here! 
Thou weepest in odorous rain, 


For joy in thy freedom again. 
GLEN Ripas, N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICES. 


BY THE LATE EUGENE SCHUYLER, 


[Soon after the death of Eugene Schuyler, Mrs. Schuyler 
placed in my hands a number of her husband’s unpub- 
lished manuscripts. The one given below seems timely at 
this moment when President Cleveland and Secretary 
Gresham are engaged in sending out new ministers and 
consuls. Tho this fragment was written in the autumn of 
1888, just after the election of General Harrison, many of 
your readers will, perhaps, consider tbe arguments which 
it contains as true nowas then. It will be remembered 
that at the time of his sudden and premature death, 
Mr. Schuyler was probably one of the most experienced 
diplomatists the United States ever had. For he had 
been consul at Moscow and at Reval in Russia; Secretary 
of Legation at St. Petersburg, and chargé d’affaires on 
several occasions ; Secretary of Legation and Consul-Gen- 
eral at Constantinople; Consul at Birmingham; Consul- 
General at Rome; Consul-General and Chargé d’ Affatres 
at Bucharest; Minister Resident and Consul-General to 
Greece, Servia and Riimania; and that he was nominated 
on the advent of the Harrison Administration, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Blaine, First Assistant Secretary of State, 
but not confirmed because certain Senators objected to 
strictures on them published in one of Mr. Schuyler’s 
books. Thus, when Mr. Schuyler wrote what fellows, he 
had been in our diplomatic or consular service almost 
uninterruptedly for some seventeen years, and had filled 
not less than eight different posts. 











THEODORE STANTON, 

Union LEAGUE CLUB, NEW YorRK.]) 

To make any foreign policy popular, it needs to be 
explained and laid down more authoritatively and 
frankly than has been the case of recent years, and not 
left to be gathered from nearly colorless dispatches 
expressed in diplomatic language, which are printed 
only after long intervals and are rarely read by the 
people. Other countries have in this case at least the 
advantage of us. Their ministers of foreign affairs 
having seats in Parliament are able to announce and 
defend their policy ; and altho they must keep a certain 
amount of diplomatic reserve, so as not to wound the 
susceptibilities of other countries, they speak with a 
frankness which is rarely heard with us in such matters. 
They also take occasion of public meetings and great 
dinners to expound and set forth their policy—this 
especially in England—so that the nation knows where 
its interests lie and what is the best way of promoting 
them. 

Inefficiency could never be rightly charged against 
our State Department; but it needs at times much more 
energy, and complaints have sometimes been made of lack 
of courtesy, and apparent ignorance of the usual forms of 
intercourse. The subject of a reorganization of the 
State Department and of the foreign service which 
would give a permanent tenure to some offices, and a 
longer length of service to others, and would allow the 
transfer of officials from one foreign post to another, 
from the State Department to the foreign service and 
the reverse, so as to both increase the efficiency of the 








- —— 

foreign agents, altho it will probably be necessary in 
the future and would be of great advantage to us now, 

is too intricate and too thorny to discuss at length here. 

The new Secretary of State will be obliged to work with 
what material he finds ready to his hand, or with what 
may seem capable of being speedily transformed into 
something useful. ° 

If my premises be correct—and I think all will admit 
the seriousness of the situation—much more work will 
fall upon the State Department, and much more will 
be demanded from our ministers and consuls than at any 
time since the War of the Rebellion, when they were 

obliged to show great vigilance in endeavoring to thwart 
the malevolent schemes of a domestic enemy. Even 
those officials who have nothing but routine work—and 
sometimes little of that—may suddenly find their ener- 
gies greatly taxed. This will be specially the case with 
consuls living in seaport towns exposed to bombardment 
or to blockade. In many places it will be necessary to 
provide for an increase of staff on an emergency, and 
the necessities of the case will be better provided for by 
increasing the number of regular consular clerks, who, 
being Americans and being paid a sufficient salary, 
could often supply the place of a consul. If the inter- 
ests of our country and of our citizens are to be properly 
looked after, the consuls appointed now should, in addi- 
tion to all the usual necessary qualifications, possess a 
good knowledge of the language of the country to which 
they are sent; or, if that be not possible, at least some 
other language besides English, by which they can 
make themselves easily understood. It would conduce 
greatly to their usefulness if they had had previous 
experience of official duties, either as principal or subor- 
dinate officers ; or at least some experience and knowl- 
edge of life abroad, In fact, at this juncture it would 
not be a bad policy for the new Administration to reap- 
point a large number of those consuls who were re- 
moved by Mr. Bayard to make room for Democrats, and 
who have full. knowledge of their work, There are, 
however, many. consuls now in the service who, even in 
the short space of four years, have been able to learn 
their duties and to show their capabilities, and whom it 
would be well to retain. 

But let us hope that in their effort to secure knowl- 
edge and experience the Republicans will not be led 
into the same snare into which the Democrats fell, of 
appointing consuls of foreign birth, especially in the 
country of their birth. This system, by whatever party 
practiced, has never worked well even in times of peace, 
for reasons which I stated at length in my ‘‘American 
Diplomacy.” The effect in war time would be still 
worse. In case of a war, for instance, between France 
and Germany, consuls of French or German birth cquld 
hardly be impartial and independent; and even we 
would naturally suspect them of leaning toward their 
native rather than theiradopted country. Wherever sta- 
tioned they would be viewed with equal suspicion. 

What has been said about consuls might be repeated 
a fortiori of ministers. Consuls besides their other 
duties are charged with many functions strictly belong- 
ing to officials of the Treasury, and aid greatly in the 
proper collection of the revenue on imported goods. 
Ministers, except in cases where they are charged with 
consular functions, are exempted from these vexatious 
and burdensome duties relating chiefly to petty details 
of trade. They have to deal not so much with individ- 
ual cases of Americans who have been wronged or 
whose interests are attacked, except when these surpass 
the powers of the Consul, as with larger questions which 
affect principles, or American interests taken as a whole, 
or the relations of our Government. They are both the 
informers, or special correspondents, of the Secretary of 
State, and his agents, with more or less full powers, for 
executing his orders and carrying out his policy. 

It is evident that the Secretary of State cannot rely 
solely for his information on newspaper telegrams ; for 
we all know too well in what way these notices are 
often collected and then manipulated for the purpose of 
making a sensation. Nor can he always wait till 
events have actually occurred before he ‘gives instruc- 
tions. His information must come from a sure source, 
must be full, accurate and timely. His correspondent 
must be well enough acquainted with the country in 
which he is stationed to perceive the drift of events, to 
know what is likely to happen, and to fores& the conse- 





State Department and to obtain a body of experienced 


quences to us of events which may take place, or of 
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proposed legislation in other countries. A shrewd 
minister, who is in good relations with the governing 
class at his post, may thus often put the Secretary of 
State on his guard, and may prevent great future diffi- 
culties by a fit word discreetly spoken in due season. As 
anexample of this it may be said that many of our 
Irish difficulties some years ago might have been avoided 
had our Minister at that time thought it fit to suggest 
the insertion in the Coercion Act of a paragraph from 
the Alien Act expelling summarily from Ireland for- 
eigners who meddled in Irish politics. When the sug- 
gestion finally was made, not by our Minister but by an 
Irish member, in order to avoid difficulties with the 
United States, Mr. Gladstone saw the full force of the 
point but begged him not to mention it in the House, as 
at that late period it might impair the success of the 
bill. I mention this particularly in order to show what 
vigilance may be required in a minister, and that it is 
not sufficient to give information only after a law of 
this character has been passed or until a copy of it has 
been requested by the State Departinent. 

But in order to give correct information a minister 
must have access to the sources of information. In a 
Parliamentary country he should either know the lan- 
guage of the country so as to be able to read the new's- 
papers and thus become acquainted with the current of 
political thought, follow the proceedings of the legisla- 
tive body day by day, and be able to converse with 
men in’ political and private life who may not speak 
French or English and who, perhaps, do not frequent the 
society in which he moves, but whom he may often 
have occasion to meet. If he cannot do this himself, he 
must employ some one to do it for him who will report 
to him fully and frequently. 

We must of course suppose that our ministers even in 
ordinary times should possess what they often lack—the 
elementary knowledge necessary to every diplomatist— 
an acquaintance with general European history for the 
last two hundred years, special knowledge of the history 
of the country to which they are sent, a knowledge of 
the intricacies of contemporary foreign politics, as well 
as of international law and treaties of political economy 
and of our own special commercial interests. Besides 
this, they must have tact, reticence, experience and ac- 
quaintances ; and possibly even in England it might be 
well, for a change, to have a minister who makes no 
more after-dinner speeches than is absolutely necessary, 
It is this fact of everywhere finding some friends and 
acquaintances which makes the path of a foreign dip'o- 
matist much easier than that of an American. If we 
can in any way approach this now, the better for us and 
for the country. 
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OLIVE-TREE CHRISTIANS. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 


To an American on his first visit to Palestine no object 
is more suggestive of Bible scenes and story than the 


groves of olive trees. At the first sight of them there 
may be some disappointment at their moderate size, for 
they are about the average hight of our apple trees, and 
also at the pale and dusty color of their foliage. But 
when the wind ripples through the branches, the upper- 
most leaves turn over and show a silvery hue. The bark 
is smooth and of ash color. Gnarled and twisted are 
the trunk and the boughs, but in a picturesque and 
hardy style ; like all solid things they grow slowly, and 
they last for centuries. The olive berries are gathered 
in November, and after that comes the gleaning ; for in 
the Mosaic law it was commanded: ‘*‘ When thou beat- 
est thine olive tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs 
again.” After the owners of the orchard had filled 
their presses, then the poor were permitted to come and 
glean the branches. And so while the rich man’s presses 
were gushing out with oil for the sanctuary, the poor 
man’s table was cheered by the ‘‘oil of gladness” with his 
simple dinner of herbs ; and at night the olive lamp 
shed its brightness over his household. 

A generous old tree it is, yielding its fruit to prince 
and priest and peasant for two or three hundred years. 
One generation cometh and another goeth; but its 
bounteous boughs still rain down the bright berries, 
Even when the tough old tree stands on a desolate 
stone bed it “brings oil out of the flinty rock,” and 
pours down fatness amid surrounding dreariness and 
desolation. It presents a beautiful emblem of the fruit- 
bearing Christian ; and is well worth studying in these 
days when worldly ambition and Mammon consume the 
strength of so many members of the churches. The 
most striking feature of the. olive tree is its fixed and 
permanent habit of yielding fruit. Season after season— 
on the low alluvials or up on the rocky cliffs—the same 
bountiful crop comes in, prompt as a sunrise and always 
‘fon time.” <A follower of Jesus Christ whois habitu- 
ally laborious in every good enterprise, who is always 
abounding in love deeds and sweet, gentle words of 
sympathy, and in ministrations of mercy at sick beds 
and in poverty’s cellars or attics, who distills true piety 
like holy oil into every day of his life, who drops his be- 


nign influences on the driest and bleakest spots that: 


misery ever cursed, who loves to do good and cannot 
help it, aad would chafe himself to death if he were not 
allowed todo good—such a man answers to the Bible 
description that ‘‘his beauty is as the olive tree,” He 





has a habit of loving Christ and loving his fellowmen ; 
not on special occasions, but all the while. It is his way. 
We can count on him ; and we go to him for a contribu- 
tion of money, or of a timely prayer or speech in a 
prayer-meeting or a good service of any kind, just as 
confidently as we go to a Bartlett pear tree in its Septem- 
ber abundance of golden fruit. This blessed fruitfulness 
is the gift of the Holy Spirit who dwelleth in him ; he is 
always alive, because Jesus Christ liveth in his inner- 
most soul and supplies the vital sap. 

There is nothing mean or scanty in this man’s religion. 
He never gives God or man short measure. He speaks 
out his convictions when speech is a virtue and when 
cowards are dumb. Is a righteous cause unpopular? 
then he loves it all the more. Todo an honest deed in 
times of financial stress and panic if it takes his last 
dollar, to put his shoulder to the wheel of slow going 
enterprises of benevolence, to give systematically to 
Christ’s treasury even if it pinches his pocket, and to 
face stormy weather in his rounds of duty—all this is as 
much the spontaneous acting of his godly heart as it is 
for an olive tree to rattle down a revenue of ripe berries 
every autumn, And never does he pour down such a 
shower of the ‘‘ fruits of the Spirit” as when the flail of 
God’s providential discipline is beating hard on every 
bough. 

Such Christians are well rooted. No part of a tree is 
so invisible, and none is so important as its roots. The 
condition of a tree commonly reports where its roots are 
and what they are doing, A dearth of life below ground 
soon means death above ground. The roots of our re- 
ligious life are our secret motives and our ruling affec- 
tions. When we are shocked to discover the loose liv- 
ing and the spiritual barrenness of some church mem- 
bers it is because the branches of their profession only 
hang over on the church-side of the wall, while their 
roots are in the bad soil of ‘‘the world” on the other 
side. There is no soul-union to Christ; for he has de- 
clared that ‘‘ except ye abide in Me ye can bear no 
fruit.” Some professed Christians root down into covet- 
ousness, and there is no use in shaking their branches 
with any hope of filling even the smallest basket of 
benevolence. Others root down into secret sensualities 
and fleshly indulgences. A genuine olive-tree Christian 
draws the inspiration of his daily conduct from his deep- 
down heart loyalty to Jesus Christ. These are the 
motives which subdue selfishness; these are the holy 
affections which hold him as stout roots hold the vet- 
eran olive both under the severities of wintry gales and 
the parching droughts of midsummer. Every year is a 
bearing year. The beating of the boughs always insures 
the filling of the basket. 

Their is a counterfeit of the olive tree which natural- 
ists called the “ oleaster.” It bears a close resemblance 
in many external features to the genuine tree; but it 
yields no fruit. Ah, how many such get set out in the 
plantations of the Church! When I seea man tak- 
ing up a large space in Christ’s orchard and yielding not 
even one per cent. of godliness I say, There is an oleas- 
ter. WhenI hear a professor of religion glib i@ the 
store or the stock exchange and yet silent in the prayer 
room—ready tospeak for anybody but his Savior—I say, 
Ah, what an oleaster! When I hear of a church mem- 
ber going from the communion table to the deals and 
the dickers of the party caucus I say, Behold an oleas- 
ter! When I hear a brother pray glibly that he may 
‘* provide things honest in the sight of all men” and 
then send his customers away with sleazy fabrics or 
cheap adulterations, I think to myself, You are as arrant 
a cheat as an oleaster. When a garrulous ‘‘ sister” 
sheds tears under the pathetic stories of returned mis- 
sionaries, and goes home to grind a dime out of an over- 
worked laundress or to turn off a sick servant to lan 
guish or die in an attic, | want to whisper in her ear, 
‘““Madam, you may be fluent in your professions of 
holiness, but your oleaster bears ‘ nothing but leaves’! ” 

The growth of an olive tree may be slow, but it is 
steady and sure. Such is the growth of a fruit-bearing 
Christian. A solid, godly character is not to be finished 
up during a revival or by the mere religion of Sundays 
and sacraments. Regeneration may plant the roots of 
grace ; but the trunk of character is built up in the solid 
fiber of Christ within the soul, the boughs spread broad- 
ly to the sunlight and in the face of all men the ‘ tree 
is known by its fruits.” 

‘BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


» 
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THOSE who watched the fleet come up New York Har- 
bor in the naval review will be interested to know that the 
French ship, ‘“ Jean Bart,’ is by its name inseparably con- 
nected with the French history. In the time of Louis XIV 
an old corsair named Jean Bart, tho an outlaw and a 
pirate, rendered invaluable service to his country. At one 
time surrounded by the English fleet his ship was over- 
mastered by the Englishmen Who crowded the decks. The 
old sailor, however, would not yield his post. Standing 
near the powder magazine with a lighted pipe in his hand, 
he told them that unless they left immediately he would 
blow the ship up. Not one of them had the audacity to 
endeavor to overcome the man, and as he defiantly shook 
his pipe over the magazine they thought better of it and 
left. From that time tothis the French fleet has never 
been without a ‘Jean Bart,’ and the truculent looking 
ship that came up the harbor in such marked contrast to 
the light and graceful lines of the other vessels of the fleet 
was a fitting memorial of the rough old corsair, 








COMMISSIONER BLOUNT AT HONOLULY, 


BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP, 
EDITOR OF THE HONOLULU “‘ FRIEND.” 


Mr. BLounT came through at speed from Washing. 
ton in thirteen days, arriving in Honolulu March 29th, 
several days before he was expected. He came 
accredited from Mr. Cleveland to President Dole, of the 
Provisional Government, as ‘‘ My special Commissioner 
to visit the Hawaiian Islands and make report to me 
concerning the present status of affairs in that coun. 
try. . . . Inall matters affecting relations with the 
Government of the Hawaiian Island his authority jg 
paramount.” 

Honolulu was naturally much excited over the Com. 
missioner’s arrival, with so much probable influence jn 
his hands over our political destinies, The city prompt- 
ly blossomed out into a profuse display of American 
flags, indicative of the hopes of the people. He was met 
with copious tenders of hospitality from both annexg. 
tionists and royalists, all of which he impartially de. 
clined, taking up his quarters at the chief hotel. 

Two days later Mr. Blount gave notice that the 
American flag would be removed from the Government 
building, where, for two months, it had floated as the 
symbol of the protective support of the United States, 
This was done on the following day, April 1st, and the 
“¢ Boston’s” company of sailors and marines at the same 
time returned to their ship. 

No public proclamation explained the lowering of the 
flag. It was verbally intimated to the Government that 
it was intended to remove all impairment of their per- 
fect independence and sovereignty. It is surmised that 
it was intended as a test of their capacity to stand alone, 
and so to prove themselves a genuine government, They 
were further assured by the Commissioner that the 
United States would brook no interference with them by 
any foreign power. 

Mr. Blount has made no public appearance whatever, 
A majority of the people have not seen him. Since 
April 3d he has been closely occupied nearly every day 
in receiving visitors and committees with representa- 
tions to make, to all of whom he has been most affable, 
and to none of them in the least communicative. He 
has been especially employed in extended interviews 
with leading men of all parties, and from different parts 
of the Islands, The views of these persons he has care- 
fully scrutinized upon all matters connected with the 
nature, causes, motives and prospects of the Revolution; 
upon the desire for annexation and the reasons for it, 
and upon a large range of topics connected with the ma- 
terial and social interests of the Islands, the characters 
of its various races of people, and statistics concerning 
them. These questions and answers bave been recorded 
by his secretary, Mr. Ellis Mills. 

In these interviews, some of them lasting for from two 
to three hours, Mr. Blount has highly commended him- 
self to us all by his wise and candid temper, by his dis- 
criminating penetration, and by his manifestly impartial 
search for the truth. With great reticence he has, 
throughout the whole, scarcely betrayed in any degree 
his own leanings. It is, however, now quite generally 
surmised that he favors annexation. We have a pretty 
clear certainty that his inquires will prove to have given 
the quietus to several false allegations by which our good 
cause has been aspersed. 

Chief among those false charges is the one that an- 
nexation is sought by the sugar planters for the sake of 
enjoying the benefit of the bounty of two cents a pound. 
The fact is that the sugar men have yielded a tardy and 
reluctant support to annexation, and that only because 
it affords the only reasonable prospect of stable goveru- 
ment, which is our prime necessity. They well: know 
that the bounty will soon be repealed. On the other 
hand, under United States law, they will be debarred 
from further importations of contract laborers from 
Asia or elsewhere, and will be at a loss how to securé 
the cheap labor necessary for their plantations. .For 
that reason Mr. Claus Spreckels, who is the largest own 
er of plantations here,is avowedly opposed to annexation 
if a decently working government can be reconstructed 
on any other basis. 

A second gruss misrepresentation has been that the 
Revolution was the work of a small knot of Americal 
traders against the desire of the great body of the peo 
ple. In the first place, the American Colony in Hawall 
has long ceased to be an exotic. A majority of its mem 
bers were born here, and are ardently loyal both to Ha- 
waii and to their Fatherland. Of the whites they 00m 
stitute the ruling element, in shaping the churches, the 
schools, the language and the social life of the civil! 
community. Nothing could be more absurd or unjust 
than to characterize this strong, affluent, splendid Amer- 
ican Colony in Hawaii as ‘‘a small knot of traders.” 
the 20,000 whites they are the ruling and directing ele- 
ment. The 40,000 natives and half-whites are immense'y 
profited by their presence, but are incompetent to guide 
or direct. The 35,000 Chinese and Japanese are for the 
most part practically aliens, without families, and with 
out knowledge of or sympathy with the institutions 4a 
civilization of the country. | 

It is these 20,000 whites who made the Revolution, 
abolished the debased and corrupt monarchy, and ore 
practically a unit in gupport of the Provis! 
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Government. The natives may be said to be, on the 
whole, indifferent as to the result, altho in Honolulu the 
majority of them are royalists, and often very demon- 
strative. 

A third false charge, which has been strenuously 
propagated, is that the overthrow of the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment on the seventeenth of January was effected by 
the United States forces, landed by the order of Minister 
Stevens. The authors of this falsehood may be chal- 
lenged to produce the slightest tangible evidence of its 
truth, The one hundred and fifty men from the 
«Byston” were landed in accordance with the stand- 
ing orders in such cases, and in accordance also 
with previous precedents in Honolulu. They were 
landed solely for the protection of American life 
and property against irregular or mob violence. They 
remained during the whole affair absolutely neutral, 
and inside of the quarters to which they were assigned. 
The Queen’s native forces were simply paralyzed by fear 
of the white riflemen, whose prowess they knew too well. 

On these three points we have no doubt as to what re- 
port the Commissioner will make as the result of his in- 
vestigations, because we know how indisputable the facts 
are, and how copious is the testimony which he has re- 
ceived uponthem. It is a great satisfaction to us to feel 
how completely he will be able to silence those slanders. 

Onthe removal of the American flag, occasion was 
taken by a knot of royalists to proclaim loudly among 
the natives that Mr. Blount was about to complete the 
righting of the Queen’s' wrongs immediately by replac- 
ing her by force upon the throne. A few days later 
Mr. Paul Neumann, the ex-Queen’s envoy to Wash- 
ington, returned, and a great ovation was given by 
the royalists to him and his companions. This 
added to the flame, and for more than a week the 
rumors and newspaper talk of the royalists be- 
came something of a trial. The object of it all was to 
arrest, as it temporarily did, a strong movement among 
the Honolulu natives, who were being enrolled in an an- 
nexation league, but became deterred by fear of the 
restoration of monarchy. 

The delusion among the natives has now mostly been 
dispelled. A few quiet words from Mr. Blount were 
chiefly effective in this, in reply to a committee of roy- 
alist native women who asked him to replace the Queen. 
He answered them that it did not lie within his author- 
ity, which was a sad damper to their hopes. Hawaii is 
a somewhat peculiar country. Anywhere else the depo- 
sition of a monarch, if not followed by his execution, 
would be followed by his imprisonment or deportation. 
Here the deposed monarch is left at large, to sow disaf- 
fection to the extent of her ability. This, no doubt, illus- 
trates the strength of the Provisional Government; but 
it has its disadvantages. 

It has not transpired that Mr. Blount has conducted 
any negotiations with the Provisional Government, altho 
he has held occasional conferences with the President 
and Ministers. Indeed, if he has powers to negotiate 
any treaty the fact has not been published. How much 
longer his labors will continue does not appear, nor what 
the next step will be after his investigations are com- 
pleted. Upon the topics of Japanese and English long- 
ings for the possession of Hawaii I abstain from remark, 
as they have been largely discussed by the very able and 
fairly reliable correspondents sent to Honolulu by Cali- 
fornian and Eastern newspapers. 
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THE HAWAIIAN PROBLEM. 


BY PROF, W. B. OLESON, 








THE era of dramatic interest in the recent history of 
Hawaiian affairs has closed apparently, and now comes 
the era of intelligent discussion. The spectacular at- 
tempt of the ex-Queen to foist a despotic constitution on 
an intelligent community accustomed to the privileges 
and rights of modern civilization has passed into history. 
The notable uprising of the people and their successful 
establishment of a just and efficient government on the 
Tulns of an effete monarchy;the raising and the subse- 
quent lowering of the American flag on the Government 
building ; the arrival of Commissioner Blount ; and now 
the departure of dispatches pregnant with suggestions of 
Vital moment to the future of Hawaii—these are all 
now matters of history. 

Now comes intelligent discussion. It has been well 
that the order of events has been as it has. Nothing has 
been lost to the cause of annexation by delay. Rather, 
delay has forwarded the interests of annexation so far 
4% public sentiment in Hawaii is concerned. Men who 
ne sek-invthe-onah monarchists at first now say ‘I 
it rt mcr annexation, but against the way in which 
rag rought about.” ‘I, too, am in favor of apnexa- 
mt nd it can be brought about,” said one of the promi- 
i ga lately. Politicians can appreciate the 
publict why a man is at heart an annexutionist while 

ily advocating the restoration of the monarchy. 
ae sentiment has made headway here by the 
the ne ' ogic of events. All other possible solutions of 
ila mong of government, which the late Queen by her 
pate action thrust to the front, have been consid- 
io. public print and by various organizations op- 
tons to annexation, with the result that those organiza- 

have fallen to pieces by sheer weight of their im- 





practicability, and have landed someof their adherents 
in the annexation camp, and placed a larger number in 
a posture of indifference. 

What is more to the purpose, the delay on the part of 
the United States to take decisive action has given the 
native Hawaiians time to appreciate the situation, and 
to recognize the honorable attitude of the Provisional 
Government toward their rights. This has had the ef- 
fect of attracting the support of a considerable number 
of Hawaiians. They were naturally dazed by the Anglo- 
Saxon rapidity of the movement atifs inception, but 
now that they catch the meaning of annexation they are 
gradually coming over to its support. And this too in 
face of the fact that their natural prejudices are in favor 
of amonarchy; that their leaders in the past régime are 
diligently fanning the smoldering embers of race preju- 
dice ; that multitudes of them, being grossly deceived 
into the expectation that the lottery was to cure all the 
ills to which nations and individuals are heirs, do not 
easily forgive this new government for signing the 
death-warrant of the lottery franchise. 

The delay has strengthened the annexation sentiment 
here, inasmuch as it has given the rank and file among 
annexationists the opportunity to see clearly that any- 
thing short of that would fail to secure for them the 
guaranty of stability which they are bound to secure. 
The Government is stronger than ever, and the sentiment 
among intelligent citizens, who are not influenced by 
sordid or personal and political considerations, is unani- 
mous in favor of annexation. There are bound to be 
men who for personal advantages even in national crises 
will work against the community’s interests. Claus 
Spreckels is here in the interests of an independent re- 
public. Such an arrangement would enhance his inter- 
ests here more than annexation. He is at heart an an- 
nexationist, but the delay of annexation would suit his 
pleasure just now. The United States will not consent 
to pay $6,000,000 sugar bounty yearly to Hawaii, and 
Mr. Spreckels knows that as well as any man. It will 
compel a very radical modification of the labor contract 
system, and Mr. Spreckels knows that that would not be 
of present advantage to him. It may be that the sugar 
contracts which the Sugar Trust through him have com- 
pelled the planters here to sign for a term of five years 
may not stand under United States law, or at least that 
he has misgivings that they may not and therefore pre- 
fers that things should remain as they are for a time. 
But this does not meet with approbation in Honolulu. 
Men here count stable government of commanding im- 
portance and are ready to sacrifice everything else for 
that. The sacrifices already made in business interests 
and in personal comfort have been nota few. There are 
higher interests than sugar dividends in this movement 
for annexation, 

But what will the United States do? It must with- 
draw from its present position of advantage or do one 
of two things—viz., arrange a protectorate, or annex the 
Islands outright. The former would lead to the latter 
ultimately, and would not afford the Islands any ade- 
quate compensation for the advantage conferred on the 
United States. Shall America occupy the ignoble posi- 
tion of refusing to Hawaii the privilege of applying to 
another nation for the advantages which the United 
States refuses itself to give? 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON—BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


THE SENATE IN _ 1850. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 








On the morning of July 9th, while we were listening 
to a vehement sectional speech, from Mr. Butler of 
South Carolina, under which the air of the Senate Cham- 
ber was more than usually sultry and Southerly, 
Mr. Webster rote in his place, holding a dispatch in his 
hand, and with an air of portentous gloom, announced 
(after a courteous apology for the interruption) the 
dangerous illness, or rather dying condition of President 
Taylor. He then moved an immediate adjournment— 
saying that ‘‘ the other branch of national legislation” 
had already adjourned. That younger and more frivo- 
lous body was then, as now, usually ahead, when a holi- 
day of any sort was concerned. 

That brief announcement was the most impressive 
speech I ever heard from Mr. Webster. His solemnly 
resonant tones almost rendered a death-knell superfluous. 
Yet, after some hours of anxiety and desperate hope, we 
were to hear the knell. smiting heavily on the air of 
midnight. With its ceasing, dispersed a little company 
of Antislavery and Anti-Compromise men, who had 
gathered at Dr. Bailey’s; there, in sadness and perplexity, 
awaiting and discussing the bulletins from the White 
House and more and more seriously considering the 
changed political conditions which seemed impending. 
In company with a prominent Antislavery Whig mem- 
ber of the House, I had some ten days before spent an 
hour at the Executive Mansion, and from the manner 
in which tie frank, old soldier had spoken of ‘ Mr. 
Clay’s Compromise,” it seemed to us both thata veto 
was a forgone conclusion. We had all known of the 
President’s illness, but as its serious nature had not 
been acknowledged by those eternally mystic and opti- 
mistic gentlemen, the court physicians, we had not 








been alarmed. It was afterward said that he died ofa 
complication of Fourth of July oratory, iced milk and 
cherries. He honored with his presence the usual 
parade of our always hot and heavy Independence glori- 
fication, and concluded by listening to a two hours 
oration, from the fiery Senator Foote, delivered at the 
base of the Washington Monument, which was then first 
proving ‘* how hard it is to climb.” 

The sturdy old soldier who, like General Sherman, held 
his citidel of life as absolutely impregnable, and whose 
pluck never surrendered, when the stealthy years enter- 
ing in Indian-file, stood strongly within it, now braved 
the burnirg sun through all that weary time, disdaining 
the sybaritish protection of an umbrella, then went 
home, empty of everything but rhetoric and rhodo- 
montade, took that fatal lunch, and, in five short days, 
poor old ‘* Whitey,” nibbling, in sweet clover on the 
White House lawn, surcease of war’s alarms, and for- 
getfuln'ss of weary marches, was masterless. 

The inauguration of the new President took place in 
the House of Representatives. Millard Fillmore was a 
fine-looking, gracious gentleman, amiable and urbane— 
not in any sense great, but with a pure repute, a 
quiet dignity of demeanor, aud an absence of anything 
like arrogance, conceit or superciliousness, sufficiently 
remarkable. I think he was something more than a 
handsome figure-head for the ship of State, if he was not 
ayreat captain, like Lincoln or Grant. 

That inauguration, the first I ever witnessed, was a 
simple yet solemn ceremony. The mighty care of the 
nation was lifted very gently from the dead heart of the 
old soldier, and laid on the living. reverent heart of his 
successor, with no pomp or noise of civil or military pa- 
rade. To me, tho at that time of life when one loves 
splendor and gorgeous trappings and all sorts of 
pageantry, this republican simplicity, this brevity and 
quictness were profoundly impressive ; and I could but 
smile when my companion, the Swedish novelist, Fred- 
rika Bremer, then visiling Washington, murmured 
pathetically : ‘‘ Ah, Mademoiselle, it is too austere, too 
bald and poor! You should see the coronation of one of 
our princes at Stockholm !” 

Three days later the funeral.of President Taylor took 
place, From a window on the avenue we witnessed the 
passing of the procersion from the White House to the 
Capitol. It was imposing enough, I thought, to comfort 
poor, shocked Miss Bremer. The hearse, a magnificent 
funeral structure, was drawn by eight richly caparisoned 
horses, and followed by poor old ‘‘ Whitey,” with all his 
war trappings on, and stepping to the music proudly, 
almost gayly, in pathetic unconsciousness that this was 
his master’s last march. 

One of the mourners’ carriages contained only Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Clay—the two grand competitors in the 
grandest political amphitheater in the world—alike so 
easily distanced by that simple, unskilled old charioteer, 
Just as they came opposite our window there was a 
pause of a minute or two in the procession, long enough 
toshow the distinguished twain laughing! Mr. Clay 
was apparently re'ating some anecdote, which evidently 
amused Mr. Webster; for he brought his black-gloved 
hand down on the knee of his companion in misfortune 
with a hearty slap. I was sorrowful. I was rustic and 
not worldly-wise, and the picture was not a pretty one 
tome; but it wasa bit of genuine human nature. Mr, 
Webster, I think it was, who said when ‘ Old-Rough- 
and-Ready ” was put forward by the nominating conven- 
tion for the suffrages of the Whig Party: “‘It isa 
nomination not fit to be made.” In pronouncing the 
eulogy on *‘ the late Chief Magistrate,” in the Senate, Mr. 
Webster, who was usually the functionary on such occa- 
sions, perhaps because nobody could look as solemn as 
he, gave us another slight touch of unregenerate human 
pature in the sentence, ‘‘We have seen one eminent 
man and another eminent man, and at last, a man in the 
most eminent station of all, fall away from the midst of 
us.” The two eminent men were Mr. Calhoun and his 
succe sor, Mr, Elmore. They had not killed any Indians 
or Mexicans, cleaned out any territories, or captured any 
provinces, but they had in their teaching, bravely defied 
the laws of the Federal Union and menaced its multitu- 
dinous life—had diligently sown the dragon's teeth of 
nullification and secession from which was to come a 
mighty crop of armed fighters and spoilers—so I suppose 
that practically, as well as intellectually, they were 
greater than the simple-minded old hero of Oku-cho-bee 
and Buena Vista. Why, the blood shed inall his battles 
with the savages of Florida and the semi-savages of 
Mexico, compared with that poured out in the war 
against and for the Union, was as the bursting of a vil- 
lage reservoir toa Mississippi flood. Great men they 
must have been, who planned and who worked, even 
tentatively, for results so titanic and terrible. 

Things settled into the old grooves very soon. Funeral 
holidays were over—sorrow and vain regrets were 
dropped from the minds of public men and mourning 
draperies from public buildings—and presently, all pub- 
lic honors were paid, all flatteries addressed to, all polit- 
ical intrigues comprehended the new President. InCon- 
gress the Compromise discussion came up the stronger 
for a little rest, and went on daily growing hotter and 
stormier, with threatenings and arguments for and 
against slavery extension, toleration and protection. All 
through the burning midsummer, statesmen toiled and 
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sweated over measures destined so soon to end an inglo- 
rious course in new issues and complications. The con- 
testants were equally tireless and determined, but almost 
equally without faith in a happy and lasting result. 
They builded and they tore down better than they knew. 
If I linger long on those old-time contests, it is because 
I think the leaders in them, profoundly interesting char- 
acters then, should not be without interest now—tho the 
stage of the great world is so much broader than it was 
and so much richer in ‘‘ stars” andsupernumeraries. In 
many minds, the list of ante-bellum belligerents in the 
Senate is narrowed down to Daniel Webster, gloomily 
bent on averting calamities and conflagrations with his 
Cassandra-like prophecies ; Henry Clay, keeping death 
at bay, to witness the triumph of his pet scheme for pa- 
cificating the menacing South, and crushing Northern 
agitation ; John C. Calhoun, born under a baleful star 
of revolt; Jefferson Davis, with a whole Hecla of re- 
bellion and fiery ambition under his icy demeanor—all 
four men with the genius of command and a more or less 
enthusiastic popular following. But what would they 
have accomplished there without their lieutenants, their 
staff officers, their faithful henchmen? Yet there were 
members of that chamber who were no man’s henchmen 
—political workers of great force, courage and will, who, 
to use Theodore Winthrop’s expression, were ‘‘ making 
history, hand over hand.” With the opposers of the ‘‘Om- 
nibus Bill” stood, like Saul among his brethren, Colonel 
Benton. Iam glad I never have to write “ Colonel 
Clay” or ‘‘General Webster.” Yet Senator Benton had 
a decidedly military air—at least, that of ‘‘ one having 
authority ’"—and so aristocratic withal that I marveled 
at the vulgar presumption of the man who bestowed on 
him the nickname of ‘Old Bullion.” He had a hard 
and haughty old Roman face and the manner of a 
Roman patrician among his clients. His speaking in 
opposition to the Compromise was something terrible in 
its unmitigated severity, its remorseless condemnation 
of the entire scheme, framed with such labor and skill 
and ready to be launched with high patriotic hopes and 
all colors flying. While it was still in dock he boarded 
it, with pike and brand of accusation and fiery scorn. 
Standing up so proud and tall, he seemed to rain from 
his large, outstretched hand on his near opponents, 
Clay, Cass and Douglas, denunciation, contumely and 
sarcasm, It was like asperging them with vitriol. His 
great speech on the great question was not long. He 
knew that concentration was as requisite to vigor as to 
venom—of which last it was said he had no lacking. 
He was not a verv sweet old gentleman, not lovable, ex- 
cept in his home; but I must confess I liked him as a 
speaker, tho he made me shudder a little now and then 
and wince sympathetically. I liked to see how he struck 
out straight from the shoulder every time, how his terri- 
ble logic came crashing down on that elaborate but, as 
it proved, flimsy structure of compromise like some pon- 
derous, pitiless iceberg. 

Of the chief ‘‘ compromise-mongers” Mr. Cass, tho a 
brother Democrat, was the object of his most frequent 
attack. He was, perhaps, “riled” by the imperturbable 
coolness and the easy-going air of the Michigan Briga- 
dier who, for the most part, sat stolidly silent, looking 
heavy but hearty, and habitually chewing something, 
whether the ‘‘ weed,” camomile flowers or ‘‘the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy,” I cannot say. Colonel Benton 
was in 1850 about sixty-seven, still erect and vigorous, 
with no sign of yielding or decay. Such indomitable 
spirit shone in the steely gleam of his eye, such power 
showed his large, well-knit frame that one saw what a 
Hercules he must have been in his sturdy youth. The 
street crowd must have seen a splendidly matched pair 
when Tom Benton and Andrew Jackson had their 
memorable fight in Nashville. 

Colonel Benton was always proud of his immunity 
from the feebleness of age. A reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT sends me a slight reminiscence apropos of this little 
weakness, regarding his strength. I take the liberty of 
quoting a portion of a very pleasant letter : 

“In 1856 the Democratic National Convention was held 
in Cincinnati. Thomas H. Benton, tho not a member of 
the Convention, was in the city at that time. He was then 
in the House of Representatives, after having served in 
the Senate for thirty years. I, with two of my friends, the 
Hon. Samuel Shellabarger and Judge William White 
called on him at his hotel. Assoon as he was told that three 
gentlemen, tho strangers, desired to see him, he came to us 
in the parior of the hotel. As we were all four engaged in 
pleasant conversation, a little, fussy, old fellow came 
bustling in, and rushing up to Mr. Benton, seized his hand, 
and said abruptly: ‘ How are you, Mr. Benton ? How old 
are you, Mr. Benton? You and Mr. Cass are about the 
same age, ain’t you, Mr. Benton ?’ 

“The Colonel contracted his brows and replied: ‘There 
is a good deal more vitality in me, sir, than there isin Mr. 
Cass.’ 

** Answer, look and tone settled the fussy old fellow.” 

Yet General Cass, who was really two years the elder, 
survived Colonel Benton ten good years. The latter died 
on the scene of his long political strife and unrest, and 
his death at seventy-eight seemed untimely, General 
Cass died at eighty-four, in his quiet home, in the bosom 
of his family, which would seem to prove that cool 
rumination is more conducive to longevity than hot con- 
tention. 


ory of William H. Seward, a Senator from my native 
State, whom a sturdy Whig father had taught me to 
honor, less for his intellectual and political eminence 
than for his integrity, fearlessness and broad humanity, 
all of which manly attributes he had early revealed by 
bravely undertaking, in the face of a cruel public opin- 
ion, savage prejudice, to save from the gallows a mis- 
erable black homicide, half lunatic, half idiot, and 
wholly irresponsible. I belicve that tho proved not 
guilty, on humanitarian grounds, the imbecile’s black 
skin hung him, as it has hung in the South hundreds of 
poor wretches, since Negroes ceased to be property. 
‘‘ Dirt cheap” now is the flesh and blood once held pre- 
cious in the ‘‘ thousand dollar nigger.” 
Mr, Seward maintained his determined spirit and quiet 
demeanor before the haughty, dictatorial representatives 
of the Slavery Oligarchy, as he had withstood the abuse 
of the rabble and the opposition of his respectable neigh- 
bors at home. He was always cool, reticent, self-pos- 
sessed. In person he was slight and plain, a strong head 
altogether, tho the forehead was not well-matched by 
the chin ; wary blue eyes, ambushed under shaggy eye- 
brows; a patient, impassive, unsurprisable face. He 
was singularly courteous to conservative Senators, even 
when they let their angry passions rise at the careless 
way he had of dropping lighted matches of little incen- 
diary phrases in the vicinity of the great Southern pow- 
der magazine. Socially, he had great tact and a marvel- 
ous memory. He never forgot a face ora name. Once, 
when I happened to be traveling in the same railway car 
with him, he introduced me to a gentleman from my 
native county, giving him a surprisingly full account of 
my parentage and descent, throwing in little items of 
family history, obtained I know not how, 
I remember being much interested by an account he 
then gave me of a recent visit to Paris, and particularly 
of a morning at St. Cloud, when he breakfasted with the 
Imperial family, quite informally. He was very pleas- 
antly impressed by the affability and simplicity of his 
august host and hostess—especially by the interest ex- 
pressed in America, particularly the Northern States, by 
that sly fox, Louis Napoleon. I can fancy the two men, 
essaying to sound each other on the questions of the 
strained relations of the two sections, and European sen- 
timent thereon—the cool, politic statesman, with his am- 
bushed eyes—the wary Emperor, with his cold, dull, 
alligator eyes, needing no ambush. Of course, Mr. 
Seward was charmed with the beauty and grace of the 
Empress Eugenie, who appeared in very simple undress, 
‘a black silk gown, with linen collar and cuffs, and no 
jewelry,” but doubly compassed about with regal digni- 
ty—that ‘divinity which doth hedge” royal folk, and a 
mighty circumvallation of crinoline. The Prince I1m- 
perial, then a very little fellow, was present, and took 
greatly to Mr. Seward, as most children did. During 
the talk with his father, which followed the breakfast, 
the child actually ‘‘ rode sublime ” on the shoulder of the 
genial guest. As that Napoleon of the Coup d’Etat 
watched them, smiling, he may have seen a little type 
of his own sovereign State—Imperialism, throned on Re- 
publicanism., He may also in his astute, inscrutable 
mind, have had a vision of that latest ‘‘ child of destiny,” 
ruling over a double Empire, one portion new and vast 
stretching from the revolted and imperialized Southern 
States of America, through Mexico to the Pacific—a 
splendid Fata Morgana, which Fate was to disperse to 
the four winds of heaven. It is quite within the bounds 
of possibility also, that in the very hour of that peaceful 
breakfast at St. Cloud, there stood ata rude forge, in Zu- 
luland some savage smith, beating into shape the cruel 
assegais, which were to make sudden end of the last Im- 
perial hope of France. 
But I have been led far afield. 
Mr. Seward’s colleague, Mr. Daniel S, Dickinson, was 
a Democrat and not an Antislavery Democrat, yet an 
intelligent, agreeable gentleman, and friendly to me, as 
Itohim. Still I was forced to count him among the 
‘Northern men with Southern principles,” a class very 
common then and not uncommon-now. When the war 
came, however, he, like Stephen A. Douglas, decided to 
stand by the North, and did it gallantly enough. Not 
every ** Dough-face” (so-called) could be used as a mold 
for a ‘‘ Copperhead.” 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was then also a Demo- 
crat, but apparently not much the worse for that, being 
a good man as politicians go, especially after his conver- 
sion to Republicanism, in 1857. One of the youngest 
members in the Senate at the time of which I write— 
1850—he was modest and not given to much speaking ; 
but he then revealed the same sweetness of temper, old- 
fashioned honesty, firmness of principle, and devotion 
to duty that distinguished him in all his after years, If 
the Republican Party had been as true to him in 1864 as 
he was to the Republican Party always, from what infi- 
nite trouble and humiliation it would have been saved! 
Mr. Hamlin had, when I first knew him, a dark, hand- 
some face, a pleasant manner, and a slight but vigorous 
frame. He prided himself on never needing to wear an 
overcoat, and kept the hardy custom up for many years 
in defiance of fashion and frost. But at last, while he 
was Minister to Spain, Mrs, Hamlin persuaded him to 
give in to the mode to the extent of donning a moderately 
heavy paletot. 1 believe he did not live long after that. 





Itis surely time I paid my respects to the noble mem. 


THREE INDIAN MISSIONS. 
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SCATTERED all over the West are the Indian Mission 
schools of the various Churches. Under difficulties quite 
impossible to set before Eastern eyes, with long patience 
and indomitable courage, with a Christian love which 
believed all things, endured all things and hoped all 
things, these missionaries have represented their Master 


| to pagan eyes, and taught an unbelieving and unready 
' Church that Christ’s religion was sufficient to these 
things also, It is their example that has persuaded the 


Government to like experiments, and their methods 
which, in large measure, have shown the paths in which 
the Government now walks. 

It was our good fortune to visit among others three of 
these schools, which have for different reasons a special 
interest for the public. The long, low building at White 
Earth in Minnesota, where Miss Sybil Carter gathers the 
indian women about her, cannot be very exactly de. 
scribed as aschool, and yet by means of the industria} 
teaching given here it is purposed to work a revolution 
in the lives of the Chippewa women. Entirely a new de. 
parture, it receives and merits much attention. It ig 
here that Miss Carter is teaching her Indian women to 
make the beautiful lace—Irish point and Honiton and 
altar lace—which she hopes will become at once a source 
of revenue, and by its conditions a constant development 
to the workers, The Mission at White Earth is in many di- 
rections an example of devotion and unlimited sacrifice, of 
patient personal work and individual results, Under the 
care of the Episcopal Church, the little church, the 
blessed hospital, the school and the band of converts, 
even the white houses and the well-tilled farms of the 
Christian Indians testify to the sacrifices untold, the un- 
counted toil and the efforts and expenditures of the Rey, 
Mr. Gilfillan, who has spared nothing of time and per. 
sonal possessions, and almost of life itself, for these 
people. Miss Carter, coming here to work among 
the women and ever devising new means for their 
up-building, tried many experiments but still found 
the old ways too strong for the new habits. The 
inviting woods and waters of this beautiful Minne- 
sota lake country, the gathering of the wild rice 
and the cranberry in harvest time, even the winter cold 
were all too much for the ‘‘women of the roving eye 
and the wandering foot.” After one or two abortive 
attempts at more homely labor, this enthusiast of civili- 
zation bethought her of the lace-making of the foreign 
peasants. First the hands and then the dress and then 
the cabin itself grew cleaner and cleaner, and the care- 
less ways grew more regular, and the daily task was 
more patiently performed that the old women and the 
young girls might makethe beautiful white lace ; and 
altho most of the work is still done in the schoolroom 
itself, and under the care of the ladies who have given 
their lives to their red sisters, while it is under their 
direct inspiration that the wonderful bead tapestries 
are woven, it is now a demonstrated fact that cleanli- 
ness and self-control and industry and successful labor 
of the most delicate and exigent sort are possible to the 
Chippewa women. 

Across the fields and through the woods a winding 
way leads straight to the borders of the Lake of the 
Spirit. On its very edge stands one of the perfect school 
buildings made possible to the Roman Catholic Church 
by the generosity of Katherine Drexel. The Benedictine 
Sisters are in charge of it, and for very neatness a Dutch 
housewife might envy it. In every nook and corner it 
is immaculate and complete. The altar testifics to daily 
devotion, the school work and the work of the house and 
the case full of elaborate fancy work which the Indian 
girls have made for sale all testify to steady, persistent 
industry. The father who comes across the yard from 
his little chapel to show us his charge spends days and 
nights in the service of this people and never spares 
himself. There is no special teaching of industries, but 
the simpler home duties are taught the girls, and the 
little boys (for there are no large boys) learn at least 10 
work and those rudiments which should prevent their 
ever being at the mercy of the whites. Irish nuns, Ger 
man priests, Indian pupils, in the midst of a white pop" 
lation certainly renders this school American in its col 
ditions ! 

Through the wheat country of North Dakota and 
across its wide plains, traveling by great trunk 
lines and devious ways, we reached the Missouri a0 
entered that garden valley of the river bottom 
The banks of the Missouri River have a_picturesdl 
beauty all their own. Its curious sandbars, the blufis 
which here retreat from the rich and fertile valley; 
there advance to shut in the wandering current toa more 
sober and certain path, the low, broad surface of the 
river bottom with its own peculiar features, and fu 
north the rolling country with its hills and its 
through which runs the river, already a strong aD 
masterful flood, give a charm peculiar to itself among 
all other river banks in our varied and fascinating © 
try. Since the day that all this land was hunting 
for the Indian, much of it has been at different tienes 
and still is set off in reservations, Thus the rese 
for the Santee in North Dakota, altho in the midst 
flourishing farming country, is still the country 
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js also the country of an educated and civilized Indian. 
Not only has there been for many years an agency 
school, but the Episcopal Church has sustained both a 
church and a most interesting and valuable school on or 
near the reservation fora score of years in the face of 
repeated fires and much discouragement. And above 
all it is here we find the Congregational Mission School, 
under Alfred L. Riggs, so long the model and inspira- 
tion of other attempts to teach the Indian. At present 
it is seven miles from a railroad. How long this will be 
true who can tell? and to drive thither over the rolling 
prairies, through the pleasant town of Springfield among 
the trees and alozg the valley, with the charm of the river, 
as we slowly crossed in the primitive flat boat, was a 
sort of introduction to the beauty of the place. Across 
the river from Springfield, as has been said, and some 
distance from the agency, the school is like a village by 
itself. The chapel, the schoolhouse, the half-dozen 
dormitories, the shops, the houses of the employés or 
teachers aud the rest cover the hillside without elbowing 
each other. They are plain and simple wooden buildings, 
simple as simplicity itself, but admirable for their pur- 
pose ; and to those who remember,only afew years back, 
the log huts with earth floors and straw for a carpet, 
they seem even grand. The chapel, a relic of the earlier 
and less prosperous days of the mission, cries out to the 
benevolent in tones louder than the little bell can voice. 

No words can express the value of this school, and 
this value is not to be gathered up in any single phrase. 
Perhaps the well-known clergyman, the Rev. John East- 
man, of Flandreau, will do for a concrete illustration of 
its work. ‘The teaching itself is most excellent. From 
the little boys and little girls up to the students studying 
lessons in theology with Mr. Riggs, the learning is thor- 
ough and adapted to the special needs of the Indian. 
The industrial training is varied and most useful. The 
boys learn a variety of trades, and learn them in such 
fashion as to add greatly to their value as farm hands as 
well aslaborers. Certainly the boy who mended his em- 
ployer’s mowing-machine himself because the black- 
smith was too busy, has a commercial value all his own! 
And by a clever system of models each one of these stu- 
dents learas how to make his house, his fence, his gates, 
his ox cart, his tables and chairs—even his little church, 
He goes back to his Indian home with both knowledge 
and practical experience of all that is necessary to the 

“new way” in daily life. Meanwhile across the yard 
the girls are learning how to sew and cook, to care for 
the lame and to nurse the sick. Little girls of seven 
who dress their own dolls in calico gowns decidedly @ la 
mode will hardly forget their skill when the real occa- 
sion for motherly pride comes into their life. But the 
teaching of the hands and head is not all at Santee. Be- 
hind these and all around is the religious teaching, which 
seeks to make the scholars Christian, and so to give that 
strength of character which shall stand any strain and 
endure under all adversity. The beautiful lives of Mr. 
and Mrs. Riggs, the years of sacrifice and holy living, 
the persistent, patient, courageous devotion they have 
given to the Indian—spending and being spent for the 
red man—built up on the tradition of father and mother 
and extending on into the third generation, give force 
and power to all their work, It is Christian zeal and 
Christian love also that persuades the delicate and re- 
fined women gathered round Mr. and Mrs. Riggs to leave 
all that they might easily gather to themselves of pleas- 
ure and cultivation in the East for the loneliness and 
drudgery of an Indian reservation. And, for a like rea- 
son, Christian men give the strength of their manhood 
to teaching the clumsy fingers of Indian boys. 

Our trip was so arranged that we might spend a Sun- 
day at Santee. All the busy industrial life we had seen 
on Saturday gave place to a quiet and a peace so pro- 
found that even the brilliant sunshine could not disturb 
it. The little boys with their dark skins and blue knee- 
breeches marching to church like so many brownies in a 
row, did not forget it was Sunday. The large boys in 
their blue uniforms, and the handsome black-eyed girls 
in their Sunday wear of blue ginghams set off with 
cherry ribbons, improved the weekly leisure in the fash- 
ion that men and maidens of other races have ever 
marked off Sundays; and the multiplicity and variety 
of services fell in with the modern idea of worship. 
More than half the boys and girls wore the familiar 
Christian Endeavor pins ; the silver crosses of the King’s 
Daughters were not wanting ; and in the printing office 
we had seen the constitution and manual of St. Andrew's 
Brotherhood printed in good round Dakota for the use of 
the Episcopal church and school across the river. ‘The 
morning service was in the Dakota tongue. To us the 
seamed face of the old preacher, once a red-handed war- 
rior in Minnesota ; the bright young men and women; 
the squaws in their half-civilized costume, with their 
babies in their laps, listening as to words of life, preached 
@ sermon less musical than the soft, Italian-s-ounding 
syllables of the Sioux language but equally impressive. 
Perhaps the whole scene had even more to say to us 
than the English service of the afternoon. 

It is the Strength and fervor of the religious atmos- 
Phere at Santee that make it mean so much in Indian 
Work ; and it counts for much that it has gone on now 
for so many years that already the children of the early 

Pupils are coming here to be taught, from the thrifty 
homes and prosperous farms round about, and already 


men and women taught at this school have become 
preachers and teachers among their people, and settled 
in the out-stations are doing a missionary work no 
white man can ever do. ‘‘ Tell the people of the East,” 
said Mr. Riggs, ‘‘that the missionary impulse in an 
Indian heart will forever prevent his going back to the 
blanket.” 
You cannot leave Santee without hoping to return. As 
with some persons, an indefinable charm made up of all 
its elements draws you back for more acquaintance and 
stronger friendship, and likewise it is not easy to come 
to an end in talking about it. Let me hope that what I 
have said is enough to show the value, the pre-eminent 
value of this school, and of the Episcopal schools of which 
we saw so little and of which all have heard so much, and 
of the other many mission schools of which these are 
types. Every one of them stands for the value of 
character, of Christian character, to the Indian, And 
in a day when all the forces of heredity, of natural 
environment, of social surrounding, even the over- 
whelming force of public opinion is against his continu- 
ing in well doing, it is more than ever necessary that he 
should have the strength and support of religion. But 
whatever view you take of this necessity, no one can 
deny that the effort, for the individual inseparable from 
missionary methods, and the enthusiasm born of mis- 
sionary zeal and of the love which constraineth, will 
secure an attention to character building and an indi- 
vidual training of more value to the Indian in this crisis 
of his history than any amount of intellectual develop- 
ment. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE MORMON TEMPLE. 
A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG, 


TRUE to the promise made by me when you were here 
last, | will try and make you understand all about the 
dedication of the great Temple in this city ; or at least 
all I know about it. 

You know this great building has cost the Mormon 
people many millions of dollars, and on it have been cen- 
tered the hopes of the people for a great many years, as 
many of them have believed that on the occasion of the 
dedication wonderful manifestations of the glory and 
power of God would be made. Stories without number 
have been circulated with regard to the purposes for 
which it has been built, some of which have found lodg- 
meut in your mind, I have heard that you tell thrilling 
yarns about how many men will be lured into some se- 
cret chamber in the building and never see light there- 
after; and about how in each of the corners there is a 
hollow shaft extending from top to bottom, down which 
the unfaithful are to be sent to their doom ; but you 
know these stories are all false, or if you do not know it 
you will before reaching the end of this letier, 

To return to my subject. Mormons from all parts of 

‘the civilized world have come to witness the event; many 
who have endured positive suffering ia order to contrib- 
ute their mite toward the building of this offering to 
their Maker, and others who have kept themselves alive 
for many years past by mere force of will in order that 
they might be present. Few settlements in Utah are un- 
represented in the crowds that jostle you on the pave- 
ment, that occupy the best places to be found every- 
where, and whose representatives eat bananas, oranges 
and buns on the sidewalk and strew the peelings of the 
fruit so thickly underfoot, that the mortal who escapes a 
fall is supernaturally lucky. S> large is the crowd that 
on last Wednesday (the day before the dedication cere- 
monies began) the large Tabernacle (supposed to hold 
nearly 14,000 when crowded) the Assembly Hall (sup- 
posed to hold nearly 2,000) and the whole Temple yard 
were filled ; while the streets were almost impassable in 
the business part of the city. 

So much for the crowd; now for the Temple. Of 
course you know that althoI am a son of Brigham 
Young’s oldest son, and was born in polygamy, yet my 
mother left the Church when I was but four years old ; 
and I am, therefore, what is commonly known as a 
Gentile—altho I still love and respect the Mormons as 
a people and disagree with them only with regard to 
their religion. But my being a Gentile would have pre- 
vented me from ever entering the Temple without first 
joining the Church, had it not happened that at the 
eleventh hour—on last Wednesday—the church officials 
determined to allow some of the most prominent Gen- 
tiles to see the inside of the building before its dedication, 
which was to commence the next morning. Through 
the kindness of my Uncle Brigham, who is one of the 
twelve Apostles, Isucceeded in accompanying the party, 
among whom were the Governor, Chief Justice Zane, 
the editors of the Tribune and Herald, and many prom- 
inent lawyers and business men. 

To explain to you the purpose of the Temple it is 
necessary for me to make us clear as possible one or two 
points of Mormon doctrine, They believe that there is 
no Hell; but that in the salvation in the other world 
there will be three degrees of glory—the celestial, teles- 
tialand terrestrial, compared, respectively, to the sun, 
moon and stars; and to reach the celestial or highest 
glory one must pass through certain ordinances, among 

















which, and most important, is baptism by immersion. 





This ordinance being absolutely necessary, it stands to 
reason that those who have died when the true Gospel 
was not on the earth (the Mormons allege that it was 
taken from the earth three or four hundred years after 
the death of Christ on account of the wickedness of 
mankind, and has been restored through Joseph Smith 
in accordance with the prophecy of John the Revelator), 
cannot reach the highest kingdom. To avoid this, rela- 
tives on earth are baptized in the name of the dead, and 
thus the door to the higher salvation is opened to them ; 
and temples are built for the baptism of the living for 
the dead, as well as for certain other ordinances pertain- 
ing to the earthly state, such as marriage. 

In attempting to describe for you the inside of the 
building, I will say that the interior is intended to typify 
the plan of God as to the salvation of man. Therefore, 
in entering you pass into the baptismal room, which is 
in the southwest corner of the basement. In its center 
is the large marble and iron baptismal font, resting. upon 
the backs of twelve life-size bronze oxen standing in 
natural postures and three looking toward each point in 
the compass. The font is approached by a short flight 
of narrow steps and is surrounded by a railing or fence 
of delicate iron filigree work. Around the sides of the 
room are several small rooms, or closets, containing 
marble tubs, which are used for anointing with oil. 
Passing from the font room you enter a large room in 
the northeast corner of the basement, which is furnished 
in white and contains about one hundred and fifty opera 
chairs. Here in the ordinances lectures are given which 
prepare the mind for what is to come. 

Passing on from this you enter a room in the southeast 
corner of the basement, the ceiling of which is painted 
to represent the sky with sun, moon and stars, and on 
the side walls of which are fine paintings of animals and 
scenery. Intended to typify the earth before the intro- 
duction of sin, the paintings show peace; for wild ani- 
mals mingle with tame ones and none offer harm, and 
the plants, tho wildly profuse, are arranged in rhythmic 
order. But one particular thing attracted my eye. In 
the deep embrasures of the windows (the walls are six- 
teen feet through) real tropical plants have been placed 
and birds seem to be flying over them, so perfectly has 
the artist blended art and nature. Here lectures suited 
to the character of the room are given. It is called the 
Creation room. 

Passing from this room you ascend to the first floor by 
means of a richly carved and wide cherry stairway, at 
the top of which on the right is a picture of Jesus 
preaching to the Nephites on this continent, the idea of 
which is derived from the Book of Mormon. But enter- 
ing the first room to the left (in the southwest corner of 
the first floor) you find yourself surrounded by paintings 
of all that is discordant in nature, Here are vast tangled 
forests from whose somber depths rough, craggy moun- 
tains, seamed and torn by the contending elements, raise 
their hoary heads; tumbling, leaping waterfalls now 
disturb the formerly placid river; and animals are seen 
pursuing and devouring their prey in every part of the 
room ; for it is intended to represent the condition of the 
worid after Adam had yielded to temptation and thus 
introduced sin. Here appropriate lectures are also 
given. 

Passing on we are shown into the Terrestrial room (in 
the northwest corner of t/is first floor) which is intended 
to typify the glory of the Terrestrial kingdom in the here- 
after. Finished off in white and gold, it seems to me 
one of the most chastely beautiful rooms that could be 
imagined. Many costly works of art adorn its walls, 
chief among which is one representing Joseph interpret- 
ing the butler’s dream, taken from the Bible, and com- 
panion pictures, one of Jerusalem at sunset, the other a 
scene on the banks of the Dead Sea. Here also lectures 
are given. But as you gaze around on the splendors of 
this room your eye is attracted by the beams of light 
that come softly stealing through exquisite crushed rose 
silk damask curtains dependent from an arch fifty feet 
in hight, which seem to separate you from another and 
more beautiful room. 

Hurrying on with but a hasty glance over the Terres- 
trial room you pass through asmall doorway into the 
Celestial room, intended to typify the glory of the Celes- 
tial Kingdom. The only expression that I can find 
which will express my ideas of this room is, it is truly 
heavenly. To attempt to describe it would be folly ; for 
there is nothing with which I can compare it; it is en- 
tirely original. Butif youcan possibly imagine the pic- 
ture that would be presented if the splendor of an East- 
ern palace were mingled with Northern art, so entirely 
blended that you could not tell where one began and 
the other ended, and over it al! thrown ideas from all 
ages of the world, you might draw an idea of the beauty 
of the most beautiful room in the Temple. 

Not being a tradesman in the furniture and tapestry 
line, I cannot tell you the style of the furniture or hang- 
ings. But the room is finished off in a warm terra- 
cotta brown, standing out in bold relief from which are 
eight artistically carved Grecian columns, four on the 
north and four on the south side, each ending in a niche 
for the busts of prominent men in the Church ; the busts 
of my grandfather, of President Wilford Woodruff and 
of George Q. Cannon and Joseph F. Smith (counsellors to 
the President of the Church) being already placed in four of 





these niches, The ceiling with the background of brown 
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has many lines of hanging bunches of fruits and flowers, 
artistically molded and tinted. Among the many works 
of art are companion pictures hung at the east end, one 
of the Hill Cumorah (where Joseph Smith found the 
plates of the Book of Mormon) the other of Adam-on- 
Ahman (where Adam was supposed to have built an 
altar when he was driven from the Gaylen of Eden). 

Leading off from the south side of the Celestial room 
are three small alcoves, the center of which is the seal- 
ing room, where the marriage ceremony is performed. 
It is fitted most magnificently, having a domelike roof 
set with large circles of colored glass lenses, through 
which powerful incandescent lamps throw soft color, 
and finished in a delicate grayish green. The floor is 
made of blocks of hard wood from our own mountains, 
about one inch square, which it took over a year to lay. 
The hangings and fittings are of the same richness that 
characterizes the Celestial room, while in small niches in 
the wall are placed costly vases, the donation of zealous 
members. One fine thing is an art window, showing the 
vision given to Joseph Smith of the Father and the Son. 
The two alcoves, one on each side of the sealing room, 
are fitted up with becoming richness, and are also used 
in the marriage ceremony during busy times. 

Of course, when you have reached the Celestial room 
you have completed your ordinances ; and all the rooms 
that are higher up are devoted to the use of the priest- 
hood, the second floor being divided into a number of 
rooms for the use of the different orders of the priest- 
hood, and the third and highest floor being entirely de- 
voted to a large meeting room, comfortable and taste- 
fully furnished, and containing a small but sweet-sound- 
ing pipe organ. 

This description is but imperfect, as I was rushed 
through in the stream of sightseers and had no oppor- 
tunity to take notes. But 1 think it will give you a gen- 
eral idea of the great building about which so much has 
been said and thought. 

The dedication began yesterday, and will continue for 
about two weeks, as only a limited number can be ac- 
commodated at one time. The ceremonies are of an im- 
posing nature, tho we on the outside can get but an im- 
perfect idea of them. 

Sanur LakE City, Uran. 
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THOSE CONGREGATIONAL CREEDS ONCE 
MORE 


BY PROF, JOHN P, GULLIVER, 





Or ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Dr. QUINT, in THE INDEPENDENT of April 20th, shows 
his usual good sense in distinguishing between the pyro- 
technics and the sobrieties of the discussion of the safety 
of abandoning our missions to the protection of any 
creeds the Congregational churches have ever invented 
or agreed to, 

I once had a classmate who was a great wit as well as 
a remarkable metaphysician. After a debate long and 
high in his room one evening on ‘fixed fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute’—*' Now, fellows,” he shouted, 
‘stick in the pins where we are, and let us have a little 
partee and repartee.” 

I enjoyed Dr. Quint’s repartee very much. But let us 
not fail to stick in our pins. 

That *‘ Burial Hill Creed,” for example. 

There will now be no possibility of its honorable par- 
entage being misstated in history. (1) It was written by 
Dr. Quint, not on his own knee, but on another man’s 
silk hat, which may account for its being somewhat 
empty, and also a loose fit for some heads, (2) It was 
made up, like some sermons, in part of extracts. (3) The 
extracts were made from an abortive creed over which a 
committee, subsequently enlarged by the addition of six 
theological professors, bad been in session for more than 
a week “in a cellar,” as Professor Park irreverently 
termed the basement of Mt. Vernon Church, in his 
speech before the Council. (4) It seems also clear that, 
if the original creed was good for nothing as a test of 
doctrinal soundness, the extracts, comprising only about 
one-fourth of that document, are no better, even tho Dr. 
Quint put two new points upon it, one at the beginning 
and the other at the end, and filled the whole with a 
‘*new resonance,’ which made a poem of it, uplifting 
and sublime. 

As I said in my article, such documents are simple 
declarations of fellowship. The nice discriminations 
that the Board needs to make in order to know whether 
candidates believe in the Bible and in what sense ; or in 
God, as distinct from anima mundi; or in Christ as an 
Atoning High Priest, in distinction from an example of 
heroic martyrdom ; or of conversion as the new birth, 
in distinction from a reformation conducted on the the- 
ory of evolution; and many other similar distinctions, 
have never yet been so stated in a Congregational creed, 
as to constitute a test or standard, accurate enough to 
probe recent heresies and to satisfy our churches that 
they are sending to the heathen the Gospel in which 
they themselves are trusting. 

One pin should be stuck in there. 

Another pin should holdthisin mind, That what with 
the ambiguities of all abstract terms, and especially of 
theological terms, and the necessary ignorance of many 
candidates of the technical meaning of those terms, and 
especially in view of the new interpretation given to 





those terms, and the new distinctions now current and 
continually occurring, as defined by different theological 
schools, the real views of candidates can only be brought 
out in friendly conference. I want simply to show that 
the Board will be compelled, sooner or later, to find 
some agents in whom the churches have confidence (Dr. 
Quint would be one of the first I should think of), whose 
decision would be conclusive upon the appointing power, 
as to the theological fitness of candidates. 

Dr. Quint has put in another pin, so that it will not be 
likely to come out. It is at this rank dishonesty of 
‘‘mental reservations,” when unavowed and unex- 
plained. I intended to draw out a public declaration 
from Dr. Quint, for a private one would have failed to 
meet the case. He evidently regards it a very serious 
matter and will never be quoted again in justification of 
it. 

The result would have been equally satisfactory bad it 
turned out that he did hold that ‘‘ no man could sub- 
scribe the Andover Creed without mental reservations.” 
For that conviction would have only made him the 
more vigilant in his office of guardian of that creed, to 
draw out a distinct declaration and explanation of such 
mental reservations, from which he would have re- 
garded no careful thinker as wholly exempt. The ques- 
tion as to the proper method of treating such reserva- 
tions by an appointing Board, is a distinct one. Itis a 
study in ethics, such as Prof. Austin Phelps made in his 
paper on ‘‘ Subscription to Ancient Creeds.” 

But to admit the honesty of mental reservation, un- 
avowed and undefined, either in legal testimony or in 
creed subscription, or of membership and office holding 
in a church, as the Presbyterian, even tho it is done 
under the plea of what Haeckel calls ** Liberty in Science 
and Teaching,” is the shocking sin of otherwise conscien- 
tious and good men in our times. Institutions and 
churches are involved in it, as well as individuals. The 
diversion of the property of the orthodox churches of 
Massachusetts under the sanction of its civil courts, to a 
faith the donors of that property held in abhorrence, is 
a conspicuous example of a blunder ripening into a 
crime, 

The consequence cannot fail to be such a discourage- 
ment to those who seek to benefit prosperity by perma- 
nent endowments, that one of the largest factors in the 
world’s progress will be withdrawn. If the same loose- 
ness is allowed to appear in the administration of the 
American Board, I will venture to express the opinion 
that its revenue will be substantially annihilated, not- 
withstanding the support promised by certain important 
churches. 

Then a new fact comes out in Dr, Quint’s article. I 
wish a pin might be stuck into that also, if it is strong 
enough to hold it. He says that Dr. Alden’s creed has 
been used of late instead of the compromise denomina- 
tional creeds, doubtless in order to bring out the views 
of candidates at points where, as Dr. Quint admits, the 
latter are silent. This must have been done by direction 
of the Prudential Committe, for they alone have at 4 
present the charge of examinations, and it seems to be 
quite in accordance with the instructions of the Board, 
as Dr. Quint states them, provided, that Dr. Alden’s 
statements were only used to supplement the creeds 
issued at Burial Hill and elsewhere at points where they 
are defective. 

May there not be a hint, in the resort to this unusual 
measure, of a possible solution of the present complica- 
tion? If the difficulty is a theological one, must not the 
means of its removal be theological ? 

A rough analy sis of the situation may be made thus. 
There are three distinct styles of theology whose adher- 
ents desire to act through the American Board. Two of 
them were known during the first half of this century 
as Old School and New School Calvinism, while each of 
these was subdivided into well defined classes. Thus 
the Old School section was made up of High Calvinists 
or Augustinians, and ‘‘ Moderate Calvinists,” as they 
called themselves. The New School was articulately 
divided into Hopkinsians and Taylorites, or the New 
Haven School. The ** Moderate Calvinists,” from the 
Old School section, united with the ‘‘ Hopkinsians,” from 
the New School section, in founding Andover Seminary, 
and its creed is composed of a Hopkinsian document and 
a Moderate Calvinist document, run together, or rather 
hung together. High Calvinism was carefully excluded 
from it, and all the trouble we have ever had in Andover 
as to the Creed may be traced to the carelessness of the 
trustees in electing men of that style of thinking into 
its faculty, and to the inevitable antagonisms resulting. 

The American Board of Missions, which was consti- 
tuted about the same time, was somewhat more compre- 
hensive in its constituency, including both the Calvinistic 
schools, together with the four subdivisions. 

The two institutions were the twin screws of Congre- 
gationalism during the early decades of this century. 
During the present decade a third party has appeared, 
differing distinctly from the other two in its method, 
both of investigation and thought, and differing also, tho 
somewhat vaguely and variously, in its doctrinal re- 
sults. 

This third party is now claiming its right to recogni- 
tion, representation and control in both these early insti- 
tutions of New England Congregationalism. It is hard 
to define this party or even to name it, because it is not 
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yet crystallized into any definable form. It is still harder 
to state what it believes, because scarcely can two indj. 
viduals be found who fully agree. Its method is more 
nearly uniform, and is usually described by the word 
“liberty.” How much the new party means by this 
term is uncertain, They certainly mean that they have 
an equal right with the other two parties to use the ac. 
cumulated funds and power of Congregationalism ang 
its institutions, and it may turn out that some of them 
mean the superior right. A still more important ques. 
tion arises as to their ‘“‘ method” in theological invegtj. 
gation and teaching. They certainly repudiate thoge 
traditional interpretations of Scripture which are the 
revered standards of Old School Calvinism, and equally 
the scientific or rational method applied both to Nature 
and the Bible, which is the basis of the New School 
theology. It may be fairly said, perhaps, that the 
‘*Higher Criticism” furnishes their distinctive data in 
interpreting the Bible, and the style of reasoning exem-. 
plified by the Evolutionists in dealing with Natural 
Theology. 

Now the question before the American Board is how 
to deal with this new party or school. The other two— 
the New and Old School Calvinists, which have together 
made the Board what it is, learned after long contention 
how they can act in harmony, because, tho they differ in 
method, they both own an objective basis of religious 
certitude in the Scriptures, and also are fairly agreed as 
to the practical truths which that external authority im- 
poses upon human faith. Now we will make a supposi- 
tion—a supposition which is only a fear with some, a 
strong suspicion with others, and with some of our most 
penetrative and far-seeing thinkers is a full belief—viz,, 
that this new party in fact owns no ultimate authority 
but the subjective one that every man carries within his 
own breast—that ‘‘reason” the function of which has 
before been held to be to interpret an authoritative reve- 
lation, rather than to create it, or even to judge it. Itis 
very easy to see that such a principle can lead into any 
amount of free-thinking. It is also easy to see how, in 
individual cases, it may be held in conjunction with the 
fullest evangelical faith. 

In like manner if we propose that the new party be 
designated by its views on some point in eschatology, as 
it has been hitherto by the heathen probation hypothe- 
sis, it is quite as possible that one who holds that hy- 
pothesis will make a good missionary, if we reason a 
priori about it, as that a hyper-Calvinist will, who holds 
that the heathen are created and predestined for eternal 
damnation. 

As a matter of fact, we find that men of both these 
styles of theology do make faithful missionaries. Any 
attempt of the Board to lay down an abstract rule, 
rather than to judge of each case on its own merits, will 
certainly, as it has done, exclude some of the most gift- 
ed and consecrated men that have ever offered them- 
selves for missionary service. This fact has now become 
patent ; and the question of the right of the churches to 
refuse to such young men the opportunity to obey the 
Savior’s last command for such a reason, is pressing 
upon the sensibilities and conscience of Christian men. 
Hence the present agitation. Cannot the American 
Board in its wisdom devise a more excellent way—a 
way to save the truth and yet secure the service? 

ANDOVER, Mass. 








Sine Arts. 


ARTIST-AUTHORS. 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 
(FRANK LINSTOW WHITE.) 


II. 











THACKERAY and Lover, as illustrators of their own writ- 
ings, lead us naturally to those to whom, in my mind, the 
term artist-author is always more directly applicable. I 
mean those favored individuals who are equally clever 
with pen and pencil, author and illustrator in one, and as 
capable in one art as in the other, filling the dual réle not 
incidentally, but professionally. And their number is far 
greater than one would at first sight imagine; furthermore. 
it is rapidly increasing. 

Among the Germans this class does not seem to be very 
numerous. Perhaps it is a certain conscientiousness which 
leads these Teutons usually to direct all their energies into 
one channel. In that case there may be much undevel- 
oped talent here. The few names I have come across, how- 
ever, all represent very clever men. There was Guido 
Hammer, who for some years wrote and illustrated his 
popular “ Wild-, Wald-, und Waidmannsbilder” (sketches 
of life in the German forests) for the Gartenlaube, to 
which same journal Herbert Kénig also contributed vari- 
ous articles and drawings by himself. Hermann Liiders 
who, during the past thirty years has been illustrating 
notable events in the political and military history of 
Germany for the periodical press, has recounted some of 
his experiences in “ Ein Soldatenleben im Krieg und 
Frieden” (Stuttgart, 1887), and “Unter drei Kaisern: 
Malerfahrten” (Berlin, 1892), both illustrated by the 
author. And last year Rudolf Cronau, the artist, cele- 
brated the Columbian quadricentenary by compiling 4 
two-volume work on the discoveries in America, many of 
the numerous drawings in which were by himself, 
And may not Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann-Donner be named 
here also? He is neither a famous author nor a great ar- 
tist, but his reading public includes children all over the 
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world, and of the five books for juveniles which he wrote 

and illustrated, the most famous—‘ Struwwelpeter” 

(Slovenly Peter)—has been translated into a dozen lan- 

guages, and is now, nearly half a century after its first ap- 
rance, still enjoying a large yearly sale. ‘“ 

It would seem naturalto finda much more widespread 
manifestation of such versatility in France, yet here, too, 
there are not many names to record ; that is, names of such 
men who can claim attention on the score of evident pro- 
ficiency in both arts. A. Robida is probably best known 
of all, Robida, the illustrator of Rabelais, who has been 
described as “a draughtsman, a colorist, a writer, an 
etcher, a lithographer,” seeming like a master of the six- 
teenth century in these times of fin de stecle flippancy. 
He hasin recent years written and illustrated several 
works destined to bring “ La vieule France” (old France) 
before us, such as his history of fashion in dress, and his 
admirable tribute toNormandy. Another genius of a pe- 
culiar kind is Félix Régamey, that most Japanese of 
Frenchmen, who has quite recently published a book on 
Japan (translated for the Putnams), in which he vividly 
depicts for us, with pen and pencil, the enchanted land 
which he loves and knows so well. Another one who de- 
serves mention is ‘Maurice Sand” (d. 1889), the son of 
George Sand, a clever man who busied himself with art 
and literature, and gave evidence of his talent in both 
fields in his valuable work on the Italian pantomime, 
“ Masqueset Buffons.” = 

In England, where it might possibly have been least ex- 
pected, we find a longer list. Wm. Henry Bartlett, after 
having furnished drawings for several of those sumptuous- 
ly illustrated books of travel familiar to the readers of the 
last generation, became his owa author, and wielded pen 
and pencil with equal facility in his descriptions of the 
East, where he traveled extensively. Among his works 
are: “ Walks about Jerusalem,” “Forty Days in the 
Desert,” and “ Pilgrim Fathers.””’ Edward Lear, who 
was, like Bartlett, a landscape painter and a traveler, also 
told of his journeyings, in books on Corsica, Calabria, etc., 
the plates in which were all after landscape drawings by 
himself. Lear won the praise of the late Tennyson for his 
sympathetic rendering of the beauties of classic lands, 
but to mauy he is known best by the humor in his deli- 
cious “* Nonsense Songs.’? John Ruskin is figured as the 
illustrator of his ‘* Modern Painters’ and “ Stoues of Ven- 
jee,’ and Philip Gilbert Hamerton also furnished the 
drawings for one or two of his numerous works. And 
there was Frederick Wm. Fairholt, the “ literary man, 
artist and archeologist,’’ who employed his talents to good 
effect in the production of various interesting books. A\l- 
fred Henry Forrester, at onetime quite popular in Eng- 
land under his nom de plume, Alfred Crowquill,” began his 
literary career at the age of fifteen. Five years later, the de- 
sire to illustrate his writings himself led him to take up the 
study of drawing. After that, his services as an artist were 
as much in demand as was his literary work ; and his pencil 
was frequently employed in illustrating the works of 
other authors. Wm. Schwenck Gilbert, so long associated 
as librettist with the composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, has 
shown himself to bea clever ‘‘comic artist,’’ notably by 
the grotesque little sketches and tail-pieces in his *‘ Bab- 
Ballads,” which appeared originally in Fun. The Hon. 
Hugh Rowley, an inveterate punster who indulges his bent 
tothe full in ‘ Puniana’’ and ‘*‘ More Puniana,” turned out 
similar drawings, but showed little of that talent for hu- 
morous design which characterizes the ‘‘ comics’ of Bab. 
And two years ago George Du Maurier, of Punch, entered 
the field of authorship with his novel, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” 
which appeared first in Harper’s and was afterward pub- 
lished in book form with the author’s drawings. Henry 
Wm. Herbert, a Londoner by birth, was a somewhat 
erratic genius who displayed a most remarkable versatili- 
ty. Profe-sor Felton speaks of him as “a poet of vivid 
imagination, a successful novelist and an amiable and ac- 
complished critic,” and his works covered a wide range of 
subjects, altho his popular “ sporting books,’’ most of 
which appeared under the pseudonym Frank Forester, are 
perhaps best known in this country, to which he came at, 
the age of twenty-four and where most of his works were 
published. 

It is in America that the class of artist-authors finds 
most representatives. The improvements and increased 
facilities in the methods of reproducing drawings may 

have had something to do with this, altho it must be said 
that for the last forty years we have always had a notice- 
able number of these writer-illustrators with us. 

Beginning with some of the earliest, we have a note- 
worthy trio in Benson J. Lossing, T. Addison Richards 
and David Hunter Strother. Lossing not only drew the 
illustrations for nearly all of his popular books, such as 
the “ Field Books” of the Revolution and the War of 1812, 
“Mount Vernon and its Associations,” and ‘* The Hudson, 
from the Wilderness to the Sea’”—but the woodcuts also 
bear the signatures of ‘ Lossing & Barritt” as engravers. 
Richards, for nearly forty years the recording secretary of 
the Academy of Design (N. Y. C.), was, I think, probably 
the first artist in this country to make a specialty of draw- 
ing acceptable landscape illustrations on the wood. He 
was able to furnish both drawings and text in his descrip- 
tion of various parts of the country which he had visited, 
and this talent stood him in good stead in the production 
of various guide books. ‘Romance of American Land- 
scape,” “Georgia Illustrated,” “ The American Artist,” and 

‘Pictures and Painters” are among his numerous works. 
He was a frequent contributor in those days to Harper’s 
Magazine, in which the work of Strother (d. 1888), known 
a8 “ Porte Crayon,” also appeared during 1855-60. After 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Strother was too busy 
fighting his way up to a generalship in the Northern 
army to attend to literary and artistic pursuits, but at its 
Close he resumed his illustrations, with pen and pencil, of 
Southern life. A number of these papers were republished 
in book-form under the title “ Virginia Illustrated.’’ Har- 
ber’s Monthly, in fact, is a regular storehouse of work 


for it as early as 1853. Then came John R. Chapin (1860, 
1871), Charles Lanman, Theodore R. Davis, Wm. H. Beard, 
Alex. F. Oakey, the architect, and, more recently, James 
Carter Beard, W. H. Gibson, Howard Pyle, Frank H. Tay- 
lor, F. D. Millet, A. C. Redwood, Roger Riordan and R. F. 
Zogbaum. 
Books of travel and natural history have been frequently 
illustrated by the authors. The traveler of the present 
time, it is true, is usually accompanied by a special artist, 
or he carries a camera ; but iu former years he was wont to 
exercise whatever talent for design he may have had in 
the embellishment of his writings. Many of the older 
pyblications of this class were thus illustrated, or, at least, 
“after sketches by the author.” John James Audubon 
and Alexander Wilson themselves executed the colored 
drawings for their monumental works on the birds of 
America. Similarly, George Catlin, the artist, spent nearly 
eight years among the North American Indians, recording 
their manuers and customs on canvas; and, after his re- 
turn to civilization, wrote and illustrated several works 
on the subject. Bayard Taylor [ have already mentioned ; 
and Felix O. C, Darley, the well-known illustrator, pub- 
lished a bright and interesting little volume descriptive of 
a European trip—*‘ Sketches abroad with Pen and Pencil ”’ 
—illustrated by himself, of course. J. Ross Browne’s 
cleverly written books (‘An American Family in Ger- 
many,” ** The Land of Thor,” etc.,) were nearly all adver- 
tised as “illustrated by the author.’”’ But most of the 
illustrations are evidently drawn by professional artists 
(and many by Heury L. Stephens), probably after sketches 
by Browne. 
Military life has been made a specialty by Rufus Fair- 
child Zogbaum, whose work is frequently seen in the mag- 
azines, and who has published “ Horse, Foot and Dragoons: 
Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad.” Allen C. 
Redwood, a well-known and able illustrator, who served in 
the Confederate Army, has given us some fine sketches of 
his experiences in the pages of Scribner’s and The Century. 
Frederic Remington, on the other hand, is known best by 
his spirited and realistic impressions of the life of the sav- 
ages, soldiers and frontiersmen of the great West. And 
Walter Shirlaw has also recently taken up the pen to de- 
scribe a stirring episode in Indian life for Scribner’s, illus- 
trated with his own drawings. Francis D. Millet has not 
given special attention to the soldier, altho he certainly 
saw enough of him ; for he served through the Turko-Rus- 
sian War as war correspondent of the London Daily News, 
in which capacity he was portrayed by Geo. W. Maynard. 
In recent years he has written and illustrated a series of 
papers on Russian life, a subject with which he is very in- 
timate. Wm. H. Shelton, an ex-artilleryman, has been 
drawing on his reminiscences of war-time experiences in 
numerous articles written for the Times, Harper’s Weekly, 
etc., frequently illustrated by himself. 
There are two men who have devoted themselves more, 
perbaps, than any others, to the illustration of their own 
contributions to literature—Wm. Hamilton Gibson and 
Howard Pyle. To these should be added the oualy Ameri- 
can woman who has won distinction in this line, Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote, who proves a vigorous writer and 
artist in such work as her novel, “ The Led-Horse Claim.” 
Mr. Gibson, who has from his youth been a lover anda 
close student of nature, is a master of the deliaeation of mi- 
nute animal and vegetable life, and gives us charming and 
graphic descriptions of what he has observed, in ‘*‘ Camp 
Life in the Woods,” ‘“‘ Pastoral Days,” “ Highways and 
Byways,” ‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds,” etc. Mr. Pyle, like 
Gibson, is familiar to the readers of Hurper’s. He has 
written poetry and prose, on many topics and for various 
classes. He always interests us, whether his subject be 
Pennsylvania Quakers or Pirates of the Main, and he like 
wise holds the attention of the young ones by his quaint 
stories and quainter pictures. His sister, Miss Katharine 
Pyle, has also done work in this line. The popular ** Pepper 
and Salt,” and ‘* Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of great 
Renown of Nottinghamshire,” areamong Mr. Pyle’s contri- 
butions to juvenile literature. His writings include, also, 
“The Wonder Clock,” ‘*‘ The Buccaneers and Marooners of 
America,” ‘“*The Rose of Paradise,’ and ‘Men of Iron,” 
all illustrated by the author, and ‘“‘ Within the Capes,” 
which is without illustrations. Augustus Hoppin, once 
cartoonist of Yankee Notions, and the illustrator of But- 
ler’s ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” and other books, has shown clev- 
erness in two volumes, ‘‘A Fashionable Sufferer,’’ and 
“Recollections of Auton House,” the latter issued under 
the pseudonym, C. Auton, and both illustrated by himself. 
Edwin Howland Blashfield and his wife, E. W., have 
been joint authors of some delightful papers on medieval 
life in Italy; the well-known Valerian Gribayédoff has 
written papers on “ Verestchagin” and ‘ Pictorial Jour- 
naliem,” and a volume on “ The French Invasion of Ireland 
in 1798”; and A. F. Jacassy has furnished some clever illus- 
trated articles in Scribner’s. The Beards have nearly all 
tried their hands at authorship. James C. and Wm. H. 
have already been mentioned; their articles have been 
more or less in accordance with their particular lines of 
art. Daniel C. Beard is known as the author and illustra- 
tor of the ‘‘ American Boys’ Handy Book,” while his sis- 
ters, Lina and Adelia B., have written a similar volume 
for the female juvenile, ‘The American Girls’ Handy 
Book, with nearly 500 illustrations by the authors” (New 
York, 1887), and Frank Beard, like Thomas Nast, gives lec- 
tures, illustrated by himself on the stage, and has written 
articles on caricature. 
Among caricaturists we often find the union of literary 
and artistic talent. Perhaps it is because not a 
few of them furnish the texts for their ‘‘comics’’; at 
any rate, it is so. Thirty years ago, Thomas Butler 
Gunn, of Yankee Notions, wrote his ‘“ Physiology of 
the New York Boarding House,” illustrated by 


the author and “The Triangle’ (Frank Bellew), 
J which latter prolific caricaturist, who died a few years ago, 
was the author and artist of a volume on the “Art of 
Amusing.” Capt. George H. Derby (John Phenix) drew 





such as we are considering. T. A. Richards began writing 





1865, by the well-known G. W.: Carleton. The latter worthy, 
the friend of ‘“ Artemas Ward,” ‘*Doesticks,’”’ and the 
other early humorists, was himself a correspondent and 
artist, and published a number of squibs, such as “ Our 
Artist in Cuba” (1865), ‘‘In Peru,” and so on. More 
recently there appeared the ‘‘Comic Centennial His- 
tory of the United States,” by Livingston Hop- 
kins, who has emigrated to Australia and be- 
come the cartoonist of the Sydney Bulletin. And how 
Palmer Cox has been delighting the juveniles with his 
“Brownie Books”! Nota few of our comic artists of to- 
day have turned out fair verse and humorous articles— 
Oliver Herford, Michael Angelo Woolf, W. H. Hatring- 
ton, W. McDougall (now of the World), and Henry Bald- 
win, whom literature has now claimed pretty exclusively. 
Many of the numerous “ artist-authors” in this country 
are engaged on the periodical press, and one is at times 
almost led to believe that it isin the United States that 
the realization of Henry Blackburn’s idea may take place 
after all, and artistic training be a qualification required 
even of the reporter on the daily paper. 
Astor LIBRARY, New York Crry. . 








Sanitary. 
THE IMPROVED TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


Now that everybody is wide awake to the possible im- 
portation of cholera next, summer from Europe, it will be 
an agreeably reassuring exercise to note the unusually 
successful treatment after they had developed, of the cases 
that occurred at Swinburne Island last fall. Up to very 
recent time, it has been expected that about one-half of 
all patients attacked in cholera epidemics would die. It is 
well known that in all epidemics, of whatever kind, some 
people die in a very short time, especially at the beginning 
of the epidemic ; and this is due to the fact that every large 
aggregation of people numbers some who, from malnutri- 
tion or lowered vitality, which may be the fruit of physical 
or mental causes, cannot withstand the onset of any added 
disease. 

The total number of cases, that were unmistakable, was 
seventy-four—besides a number of suspects who did not 
develop the disease. Six persons died within two hours of 
the attack. ‘Three died of broncho-pneumonia or some 
other complication, but in all only twenty-three died; from 
cholera alone, but twenty. 

How is this accounted for? Especially when we take 
into account the panicky condition of mind that must have 
been inevitably generated among the ignorant and super- 
stitious steerage passengers of the ships, when the edu- 
cated saloon passengers with their purer air and cleaner 
quarters and higher intelligence were in a condition de- 
scribed by some as bordering on distraction. Simply be- 
cause the cause of the disease being known, enlightened and 
rational methods were put in practice. In the last century 
there was hardly a castle situated on an eminence in Eng- 
land that had not had its towers at some time shattered 
by lightning. A knowledge of the nature and consequent 
behavior of electricity has caused these structures to be 
guarded by properly constructed lightning rods, and this 
class of ‘‘accidents” is abolished; in other words, the 
proper treatment has been applied, and the havoc con- 
cealed in the bosom of the thundercloud has been harm- 
lessly conducted down into the moist earth. 

Twenty-five years ago certain methods were found to be 
more successful than others in cholera; but they were 
purely empirical, the result of experiment on cases. Now, 
since the disease is known to be one of the germ diseases, 
the physician directs his energies to getting rid of the 
germs; and the method of intestinal irrigation was not 
only very completely carried ont, but was remarkably suc- 
cessful, and the refilling of the emptied blood-vessels with 
a warm saline solution had most happy results. The suc- 
cess achieved at Swinburne Island last autumn is ademon- 
stration that the World of medical science ‘‘ do move.”’ 

While the above encouraging results were achieved 
among actual victims, it is pleasant to learn that by the 
thorough prophylactic measures taken the cholera on the 
affected ships » as stopped in five days. The ship was care- 
fully inspected twice a day, and again at midnight if nec- 
essary ; all suspects were removed, The water which the 
ship had brought into port was pumped out, the tanks 
were cleansed and disinfected, and a fresh supply pumped 
in; but the vigilant surgeons did not allow this to be used 
till it had been boiled. All the food brought by the immi- 
grants was cremated; the passengers themselves were 
bathed in sea water, their clothing disinfected by the only 
“‘dead sure” thing—superheated steam; and the yellow 
flag was at once to be hoisted to warn off other peopie if, 
after all these precautions, a case should occur. 

It is also a comfort in this connection to learn how per- 
fectly successful was the disinfection of private houses in 
Berlin last summer. Not a single second case of cholera 
developed in a house where a person had been attacked or 
died through the great thoroughness with which house 
disinfection was carried out by a corps of trained scien- 
tific workers. The disinfectants employed were, first and 
above all else, cleanliness, then carbolic acid, milk of lime 
and corrosive sublimate. Every tidy housewife knows the 
value of lime whitewash ; but now that German bacteriol- 
ogists have seen it slay ordinary bacteria by the thousand, 
and the comma bacillus by the ten thousand, that cleans- 
ing brush will be wielded with greater vigor than ever, 

producing the well-known “ clean smell.’’ 


- 





AT last there are symptoms on every hand that the 
women of the land are beginning to see what they can do 
toward securing—what for lack of a better term—we will 
call public cleanliness. There is a committee of women in 
Springfield, Mass., who are going to see to it that the men 
whose duty it is to purify the public parts of the city, do 





the illustrations for his ‘‘Squibob Papers,’’ published in 


their duty. They have been looking into certain filthy 
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and offensive back alleys, and have resolved that they 
shall be cleaned! and when “‘she will she will, you may 
depend on’t.”” Let the women consider themselves, in 
their divine right, as mothers of the community, author- 
ized to pry into and spy into every filthy alley, and then 
let them “cry aloud and spare not”’ till they are cleansed. 
There is life and healthinit. ~- 


....I1n London there is one medical practitioner to every 
thousand persons. In New York there is about one to 
each five hundred. In London the doctors complain that 
their profession is overcrowded ; and it is not surprising 
that some men who have studied medicine and find them- 
selves decided “ misfits’? should turn their attention to 
other fields. In no business is that aptitude which the 
Catholics style a vocation more necessary or valuable than 
in dealing with the intricacies of that harp of ten thousand 
strings—the human body. 


....Pure water, that has been piped from a hundred 
miles away, from a pure, uncontaminated spring, will be 
on sale at all important points in the Chicago Fair ground 
at one cent a glass. Now is the time to accumulate the 
needful pennies, if we don’t mean to pay out pounds for ills 
caused by drinking bad watef. 


....‘* But, Doctor,’ said the ‘interesting’? nervous pa- 
tient, ‘‘ I must know just what it isI am suffering from. 
How can I hope to get well if I don’t know what is the 
matter?’ ‘‘Madame,” replied the knight of the pill-box, 
“you are suffering from a complication of disorders, the 
exact nature of which can only be ascertained at the post- 
mortem.” She did not press him further. 








Science. 


Pror. W. H. PICKERING (brother of the Harvard Col- 
lege Pickering) has been at work upon Jupiter at the new 
observatory at Arequipa in South America, where the at- 
mospheric conditions appear to be absolutely perfect, and 
communicates some interesting results. According to 
him nearly all the visible markings upon the planet are 
due to a thin veil of brown cirrus clouds which overlie a 
uniform white surface underneath. ‘‘ The great red spot,” 
however, appears to be really situated in the underlying 
surface, and to have some power of dissipating the cirrus 
veil above it. He finds the satellites to be not globular in 
their form but quite elliptical, and revolving around an 
axis which, in the case of the second, third and fourth sat- 
ellites, is not the shortest one, thus causing apparent regu- 
lar changes of brightness. The first satellite, he pro- 
nounces to be a prolate ellipsoid (egg-shaped), revolving 
end over end once in thirteen hours and three minutes ; 
when endways toward the earth it is circular in outline, 
and its brightness is least, while at intermediate times its 
outline is markedly oval, and its brightness is greater. As 
to the three other satellites (he never saw the fifth), the 
bodies appear to behave as if they were shaped like a watch 
and revolved around the pendant instead of the shortest 
axis. As he himself suggests, such a behavior seems to be 
a flat defiance of the laws of physics, and, for the present at 
least, it seems to be in order to inquire whether the phe- 
nomena may not be due to dark and bright markings upon 
the satellites, which as they revolve periodically alter the 
apparent form of the disk. 


.... The variations in our snakes have been studied by 
Professor Hay, who finds that in the striped snake (En- 
tenia sirtalis) the variation from the average number of 
body vertebrae amounts to 14 per cent., in the black snake 
to 6 per cent., in the green snake to 4.5 per cent., and in 
Diadophis punctatus to 13 per cent. He adds that the 
variations in the number of caudal vertebra is still great- 
er; and, were breeders interested, they could very soon 
produce breeds of snakes with long bodies and short tails, 
and short bodies and long tails, or any other combinations 
that might be desired. 


....MYr. Stejneger describes in the ‘‘ Proceedings ”’ of the 
United States National Museum, a blind salamander 
which forms a new genus and species. It occurred both 
adult and larval in the Rock House Cave, Missouri. 
Whether the larva had eyes or was blind is not stated in 
the preliminary account published. 








School and College. 


THE question of making the Harvard Annex a part of 
the university is said to be under consideration by the 


Harvard corporation. The idea of making Harvard co- 
educational is said to be gaining greatly in favor among 
Boston and Cambridge people. Jt is not thought, how- 
ever, that this will be done, but that as a compromise the 
Annex may be included in the university, but with a corpo- 
ration and government of its own, the professors and in- 
structors holding office practically at the will of the uni- 
versity authorities. If this arrangement is consummated 
graduates will receive a degree equivalent to the college 
and university degrees, issued by the Annex faculty and 
countersigned by the President of Harvard. This would 
keep the Annex distinct from the college proper and yet 
give the students the privilege of the graduate courses. 


....The Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., who resigned the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian church in Englewood, N. J., 
two years ago, and spent a year in Europe on account of 
impaired health, has been elected President of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, for which an endowment fund of 
$50,000 has just been subscribed. 


....-Brown University has secured the services of Dr. 
Manatt, United States Consul at Athens, Greece, for its 
chair of Greek History and Literature. Dr. Manatt is not 
new to college work, having formerly been President of 
the University of Nebraska. 





...-The Isabella McCosh Infirmary has been completed 
at Princeton and is now ready for occupancy. It is ex- 
pected that it will be dedicated during commencement 
week. It will be open for the benefit of students needing 
medical care. It is named for the wife of ex-President 
McCosh because of her care for the students during the 
incumbency of her husband. The main ward contains 
four single beds. Mrs. Franklin R. Hill, widow of the late 
curator of the Biological Museum, has been appointed 
matron. 


....There has been for some time an agitation among 
the students at Amherst in favor of having the rule mak- 
ing attendance at chapel compulsory abolished. The fac- 
ulty, however, have decided in favor of retaining the rule. 
The students, it appears, refuse to accept this action as a 
final determination of the question and are planning to 
form an organization with the object of having the 
rule done away with in the future. 


...By the will of Katherine Page Perkins, of Boston, 
Harvard College receives $150,000 for a dormitory, to be 
called Perkins Hall, as a memorial to the Rev. Daniel 
Perkins, his grandfather, Dr. Richard Perkins, and his 
brother, William Foster Perkins, all graduates of the in- 
stitution 


....The chair of Greek at Yale, formerly filled by Pro- 
fessor Tarbell, has been accepted by Prof. Bernadotte Per- 
rin, of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. He will 
begin his work in the fall. 


.... Tufts College is to have a new woman’s dormitory. 
Itis the gift of the Hon. Theodore Metcalf, of Boston. 
Construction will be begun during the coming summer. 


.... The corner stone of the new Science Hall of Denison 
University, Granville, O., has just been laid. The building 
is to be the gift of E. J. Barney, of Dayton, O. 


....Prof. Charles Harris, who has the chair of German at 
Oberlin, is to become a member of the faculty of Adelbert 
College, Cleveland, O. 








Personals. 


WHILE in some respects our foreign naval visitors 
cannot have had the highest idea of American hospitality 
or courtesy, in one respect, however, there is no question 
but that they feel that they have been honored and well 
treated. The proposition to send a number of them ona 
trip to Chicago was taken up by our two greatest railroads, 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. A magnifi- 
cent train of eight heavy cars, including four sleepers, two 
dining cars, a smoking und baggage car aud a boufet and 
observation car was made up. They left New York on Fri- 
day, May 5th, by the New York Central, and returned by 
the Pennsylvania, leaving Chicago on Monday evening, 
and arriving at Jersey City on Tuesday evening. ‘They 
were most hospitably treated during the time they were in 
Chicago by the Mayor, President Higinbotham, the pro- 
prietor of The Inter-Ocean, and a number of other citizens. 
Especially did they enjoy the railroad ride, declaring it 
one of the most delightful experiences of their lives. For 
the completeness of the arrangements and the sumptuous 
entertainments no word seemed to be too enthusiastic. On 
the return from Philadelphia the Pennsylvania road tried to 
see what it could do, and this heavy train was carried over 
the section between New Brunswick and Elizabeth, cover- 
ing eighteen miles, in fourteen minutes, aspeed that under 
such circumstances has probably never been surpassed. It 
is interesting to note that the person in charge of the 
party was Lieut. John C. Fremont, representing Admiral 
Gherardi. 


....All persons interested in the welfare of the Indians 
will be glad to see the following tribute to the new Com- 
missioner from his pastor, the Rev. J. B. Weber, which we 
take from the Indiana Baptist: 


* Judge D. M. Browning, who was recently appointed by Pres- 
ident Cleveland as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in addition 
to his acknowledged ability as a Jawyer, is an earnest Christian. 
He isa most honored and loved member of the First Baptist 
Church of Benton, Il. And he is not a nominal member merely, 
but is one of our most active, earnest and spiritual members. 
Not a preaching service of the church, or a Sunday-school, or a 
prayer-meeting during the few months of my pastorate here, 
has he failed to attend when at home and not sick. On last Sun- 
day morning, just at the close of our services, I was deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that his church-going was a well-fixed 
habit. As I took his wife by the hand, not being able to conceal 
tear-moistened eyes, she said: ‘I do not miss him so much at 
home, for he is often called away on business, as I miss him here 
at church. He was always with me here.’ He loves the services 
of the Lord’s house. He will carry his religion with him to 
Washington. His going is a most heavy loss to our church. He 
was a wise counselor to his pastor. It is but due the public to 
have this word of testimony to Judge Browning's most excellent 
Christian character.” 


....The late Dr. Donald Fraser, of London, well known 
as an effective platform speaker, attributed much of his 
success to his method of preparation, which might well be 
adopted by many less famous. He described it as follows: 


‘*My custom has been to speak to the subject in hand, avoiding 
all pompous parade of words, to prepare the substance of my 
speech in writing, but not to adhere very closely to the written 
words in speaking, and to confine myself to fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I consider it an ugly piece of selfishness in a public 
speaker to occupy so much time as to put all who follow to a dis- 
advantage.” 


.... Hughenden Manor, the well-known home of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, has come into the hands of his nephew, 
Coningsby Disraeli, M.P. His entrance upon the inherit- 
ance was made an occasion for great local festivities and 
rejoicings. Every one remembered how popular his uncle 
was as a landlord and neighbor, and therefore Mr. Disraeli 





entered on his possession of the estate under the happiest 
auspices. In personal appearance he bears a striking re. 
semblance to Lord Beaconsfield, tho he has not yet cult. 
vated the “‘ fadeless curl.” 


....Itis reported that there isa movement on foot in 
the'Spanish Government to raise the degree of the Spanish 
representative at Washington to that of Ambassador, ang 
to give the position to the Duke of Veragua. Svuch an ap- 
pointment woul be most acceptable to the American peo. 
ple, and would be extremely fitting in view of the celebra. 
tions of this summer. . 








Charities. 


THE will of Mr. J. Henry Stickney, of Baltimore, a 
wealthy iron manufacturer who died two weeks ago, gives 
nearly all his property for benevolent purposes. He was a 
bachelor and left few near relatives. To these he gives 
about $200,000. Mr. Stickney was devoted to the memory 
of the Pilgrims and to Congregationalism as representing 
them, and has given the bulk of his property in this direc. 
tion. He leaves $74,000 to the officers of the Plymouth So. 
ciety to finish the work he had begun in the preservation 
of the records and for monuments of the New England Pil- 
grims. During his life he had made every effort to per. 
suade the Congregational benevolent societies to drop the 
name “American” and put in place of it the name Congrega- 
tional, so that they might stand in title as in fact definite 
representatives of Congregationalism. In accordance with 
his desire the American Congregational Union changed its 
name to ‘‘ The Congregational Church Building Society,” 
and in accordance with his promise made to its officers, he 
makes that society his residuary legatee. To the American 
Home Missionary Society he gives $150,000, on condition 
that it shall become ‘‘ The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society,” and $50,000 to the American Mission- 
ary Association with a similar condition. To the 
First Congregational Church of Baltimore he gives $30,000, 
Various Baltimore institutions receive gifts as follows: 
Maryland Sunday-school Union and Friendly Inn, $4,000 
each ; Young Men’s Christian Association, $3,000; Mary- 
land Bible Society, Boys’ Home, Baltimore Humane Im- 
partial Society, Aged Women and Men’s Home, Home for 
the Friendless, Young ‘Women’s Christian Association, 
Baltimore Home for Incurables, and American Peace Soci- 
ety, $2,000 each; Baltimore Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, Union Protestant Infirmary, Hospital for Wom- 
en, Baltimore Orphan Asylum, Canton Congregational 
Church, Institute for Colored Blind and Deaf Mutes, East- 
ern Dispensary, Charity Organization Society, Eye, Ear 
and Throat Charity Hospital, Home for Fallen Women, 
and Baltimore Female City Mission, $1,000 each; Mary- 
land Tract Society, $500. There are alsoa large number 
of other bequests, as follows: New West Education 
Commission, $25,000; Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, $20,000; Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society, 15,000; American Congregational Associa- 
tion $10,000; American College and Educational Society, 
$5,000; Frostburg (Md.) Congregational Church, $#2,000; 
Maryland Historical and New England Historical Societies 
and Essex Institute of Salem, $1,000 each; the town of 
West Brookfield, Mass., for a library and park, $4,500, and 
the town of Rowley, Mass., $2,000 for the same purpose. A 
number of educational institutions receive bequests also 
as follows: Colorado College, Colorado Springs, $20,000 ; 
Carlton College, Northfield, Minn., and Beloit College, 
$10,000 each ; Berea College, Ky., 36,000; Robert College, 
Constantinople, Talladega College, Ala., Howard Univer- 
sity, Wash., and Washburn College $5,000 each, and Pacific 
Theological Seminary, $3,000. The total amount of his 
designated charities, including the conditional ones, is 
about $500,000 ; and it is supposed that the residuary estate 
given to the Congregational Church Building Society will 
amount to not less than $200,000. We hear it intimated 
that the American Home Missionary Society is likely to 
make the change of name desired. 


.... By the will of the late Joseph S. Spinney, of Brook- 
lyn, large sums of money are left to various charitable 
purposes. The Methodist Episcopal Church at Great 
Neck, L. I., which Mr. Spinney founded, receives $15,000, to 
be invested and the income to be used in defraying neces- 
sary expenses. Should the church property revert to the 
estate of the testator, the bequest is to go to the East New 
York Conference for the benefit and support of its minis- 
ters. A bequest of $3,000 is made to the Sunday-school. 
The executors are directed to invest $25,000 and pay the 
interest to the testator’s sister, Mrs. Burnett, the principal 
at her death to go to the Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Conn. The American Seaman’s Friend Society is & 
beneficiary to the extent of $10,000, and the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Dispensary gets $2,000. In concluding his will Mr. 
Spinney provides that the residue of the estate shall be 
divided, share and share alike, between his sister, Mrs. 
Burnett, the Wesleyan University at Middletown and the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society. 


....The dedication of the Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospital took place in Hanover, N. H., last Wednesday. 
The exercises were at the College Church and were most 
interesting and impressive. Hanover is the country home 
of Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, and this monumeut to the mem- 
ory of his wife is most beautifully expressed in a hymop 
written for the occasion by Mrs. Katherine W. Hardy, wife 
of Prof. Arthur S. Hardy. Dr. Tucker spoke, in his 
address, of the hospital as something into which had been 
wrought the heart of a man, and every detail of the equip- 
ment of this large building gives evidence of this, from 
the beautiful conservatory filled with palms and flowers, 
to the smallest detail in furnishing the storeroom. The 
hospital has received three patients, and others will come 
soon. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 


BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


ALL roads lead to Chicago, Our Canadian friend boards 
the cars in Montreal and in twenty-six hours is enjoying 
the sights upon the Midway Plaisance. The Boston banker 
Jeaves his office, and in thirty hours shakes hands witb his 
San Francisco friend who has come westward from the 
Pacific at an equal rate of speed. The New Yorker will 
leave tha largest city in the United States and in twenty- 
four hours reach its growing rival, now standiag second 
in population and first in area. From the White House to 
the White City” is but a twenty-two hour ride. Already 
Portland, Me, and Portjand, Or., have broken bread 
together in this Columbian city, and the dwellers by the 
Gulf and those by the Lakes are exchanging courtesies. 

And Chicago has prepared for these coming millions who 
will be her guests with true Western hospitality and enter- 
prise, and none will go away without being impressed with 
the vastness of the work she has undertaken and the 
magnificent manner in which she is carrying it out. 

In justice to those who are planning to see it immediate- 
ly, it should be said that a month later the visit would be 
vastly more satisfactory, inasmuch as so large a propor- 
tion of the departments is in an j{ncomplete state. The 
sound of the hammer. and the saw is heard everywhere, 
resembliog, indeed, the Tower of Babel in noise and con- 
fusion. A few weeks will witness everything in readiness 
for the visitor, who will be amply repaid for his patience 
in waiting. 

The Fair is situated at Jackson Park, the largest of 
Chicago’s twenty-eight breathing places, about seven miles 
south of the center of the city, and reached from every one 
of the twenty-two railroads centerivg here, by a terminal 
railway running directly into the grounds. An outride 
trip by water gives the tourist the advantage of the cooling 
lake breezes, while an elevated railroad covers the distance 
quickly and comfortably, the rates by water being fifteen 
cents each way and by rail tencents. About forty min- 
utes is consumed in reaching the Park, by either method of 
transportation. 

If the ‘first impression is everything,” the visitor 
should surely see the ‘‘ White City’’ from the water, get- 
ting thus a more complete idea of the vastness of the ter- 
ritory covered, as well as the beauty of the sight, as it 
opens to the view. Mammoth structures are seen, appar- 
ently of marble, of an artistic perfection never before real- 
ized nor even attempted upon so large a scale, with domes, 
towers, minarets, balustrades, columns, turrets, festoons 
and finials ornamenting the whole. In addition to this 
the buildings are beautified by large allegorica) and sculp- 
tural figures. 

This artistic effect, as well as the beautiful marble ap- 
pearance, is secured by coating the woodwork with 
“staff,’? a composi ion of cement and hemp. It is both fire 
and water proof, and speedily hardens, becoming as it were 
a part of the wood itself, and is sawed and nailed as such. 
The architectural figures are first modeled in clay, a mold 
made, and then the ‘‘ staff’’ cast in somewhat the same 
manner 4s 1s iron. 

The fifteen principal buildings, together with a score of 
smaller ones, are scattered over an area of 553 acres, while 
graceful lagoons wind in and out, with steam launches 
and gondolas gliding hither and yon among them. Invit- 
ing lawns, beautiful fountains, secluded nooks, tasteful 
flower beds, etc., are scattered here and there, and at night 
thousands of electric lights illuminate the buildings and 
grounds, , 

An elevated railway, three miles long, makes a complete 
circuit of the grounds, while lofty towers with elevators, 
us well as a captive balloon, will give a pleasing bird’s-eye 
view of the place. In fact, the visitor should make the 
railway circuit immediately upon entering the grounds, 
thus “ getting his bearings” early during his stay, as his 
points of compass are very likely to be not a little mixed as 
he goes from building to building. 

Over two thousand uniformed guards are stationed 
throughout the grounds, and they are continually in de- 
mand by anxious, weary or curious sightseers. If one of 
these can be found *‘off duty” for a few hours, he will 
prove to be an excellent guide and a pleasant companion 
as well, 

College students also, to the number of nearly two 
thousand, have charge of the wheel chairs, ladies and gen- 
tlemen availing themselves of this easy and pleasing mode 
of locomotion, The “chairmen” are well posted and are 
4n unusually intelligent class of guides, coming as they do 
from the various institutions of learning throughout the 
country. 

In the Government. building a complete post office has 
been fitted up, where mail can be received or sent, this fea- 
ture especially commending itself to those who have not 

provided themselves with a permanent boarding place. 
All mail, therefore, directed to ‘The World’s Fair Post 
Office” will be properly cared for. 

Running at 1ight angles with the Park and extending 
westward for nearly a mile, is a tract of land designated 
48 the Midway Plaisance. ‘This tract is an eighth of a mile 
wide, and is outside of the Park proper. Here for the first 
time since the visitor has entered the Fair grounds he will 
be called upon to pay for the sights he enjoys, as about 
fifty “shows” of an interesting and instructive character, 
and largely in charge of foreigners, are to be seen at prices 
ranging from ten cents to a half-dollar. Here a glimpse of 
— all of the nations of the world can be caught, many 

scenes being actual reproductions. 

Pde State buildings are situated upon the north 

ae e Park, and these are filled with interested visit- 

m all parts of the United States. The style of archi- 
— pony each State following out some idea of its 
<n oi = buildings are fitted up in most instances 
onan “ istorical relics. In the New York building 
pes — a lady from North Dakota, who is eagerly 
eae g the register to discover, if possible, the name of 
person familiar to her in earlier days, and many are 





the acquaintances renewed at these unexpected meetings 
with friends from “‘ home.” 

Intending visitors will find a week at the Fair far too 
short to do it justice, tho an excellent conception can be 
gained in the six days wisely spent. An account of how to 
spend them will appear in a later letter. 

CuHIcago, ILL. 


- 
os 


....Notwithstanding the repeated statements that the 
Fair would be open on Sunday, May 14th, it remained 
closed, the National Commissioners having overruled the 
local directory. 





.... The attendance of paying visitors, up to May 12th, was 
431,832, as against 203,309 at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia for the same length of time. The heaviest 
days were May Ist, opening day, 129,200; May 3d, 116,459 ; 
May 4th, 30,466. The smallest was on May 2d, 14,142. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Republican League Convention was held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 10th and 11th, and was the best since 
its organization six years ago. Forty-one States were 
represented by about 1,500 delegates. The Democratic 
Mayor of the city gave a cordial welcome, and the address 
by President J. S. Clarkson was heartily applauded. Mr. 
Thomas H. Carter was approved as permanent chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. Considerable dis- 
cussion arose over the basis of representation. W. W. 
Tracy, of Springfield, Ill., was elected President in place of 
Mr. Clarkson, the significance of his election being that he 
represents the League and only the League, having no 
prominence in general national politics. 





...- The records of the proceedings in the Federal Court 
in the Chinese Exclusion cases were filed in the Supreme 
Court at Washington on May 8th, and the argument com- 
menced before the court May 10th. Joseph H. Choate ay- 
peared for the Chinamen and Charles H. Aldrich, Solicitor- 
General, on behalf of the United States, arguing against 
and for the constitutionality of the Geary Law. On the 
15th a decision was given in favor of the law. Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justices Field and Brewer dissented. 


....The Supreme.Court of North Dakota has confirmed 
the validity of the constitutional prohibition amendment 
which had been attacked through a writ of habeas corpus 
applied for on behalf of a saloon keeper in Fargo. It has 
also decided that appointments made by the Governor 
since the Senate adjourned are invalid, as they have not the 
Senate’s advice and consent. Under this decision the old 
officials, who are Republicans, hold over, the new Populist 
and Democratic appointees not having secured confirma- 
tion. 


.... President Cleveland has appointed James H. Blount, 
of Georgia, as Minister to the Hawaiian Islands to succeed 
Minister Stevens, who has resigned. It was desired that 
Mr. Stevens would remain until the settlement of the 
question of annexation, but he declined to do so, and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Blount was appointed in uis place. 


....The record for eastern Atlantic trips was broken by 
the new Cunari line ship ‘‘ Campania,” which made the 
trip from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in five days, seven- 
teen hours and twenty-seven minutes, She had also pre- 
viously broken therecord for the maiden trip westward. 


....A large number of the foreign ships have left New 
York Harbor. The caravels are planning to leave this 
week. They will go to Chicago via the St. Lawrence. 


....Admiral Gomez y Lono, who commanded the Spanish 
vessels of war in the recent naval review in New York 
Harbor, died on May 10th in Havana. 


... There have been heavy floods during tbe past week in 
Western rivers, resulting in two serious crevasses in the 
Arkansas levee. 





FOREIGN. 

.... The condition of things in Germany has been inten- 
sified by a speech by the Emperor to his guards on the 
parade ground, in which he very earnestly and significant- 
ly expressed his intention to stake all in his power to ob- 
tain the enactment of the Army bill, even in case the new 
Reichstag should fail to pass it. He has also announced 
his intention of opening the Reichstag in person. ‘The 
elections, which are to take place on June 15th, are being 
enthusiastically prepared for. The Radical Party has suf- 
fered a split, into a people’s party on the one hand and the 
sdcialists on the other. Just what effect it will have upon 
the election is not yet entirely evident, but it is supposed 
that the Government may gain advantage from it. 





....-The arguments before the Bering Sea Court have 
continued through the week. Mr. Coudert closed his on 
May 9th, and Sir Charles Rassell commenced the British 
case on May 10th. The commencement of the British case 
wAs the signal for considerable contention and some bitter 
speaking. Sir Charles became very much incensed at the 
interruptions by Senator Morgan and Mr. Phelps, and the 
argument became rather acrimonious in some instances. 
He disputed very earnestly the American contention of 
property rights in seals, and claimed that the court had 
the right to apportion damages. This was denied very 
earnestly by the American counsel and raised hard feeling. 
The Americans maintained that the question of specific 
damages was to be settled by negotiations after the court 
had decided the general principle involved. 


.... There has been considerable excitement in Spain on 
account of the Republicans and Carlists making a strong 
fight against a Government bill which provided for a post- 
ponement of the municipal elections until November. 
While a portion of them had withdrawn to the lobbies to 


the Ministers at once. The Republican members withdrew 
ina body, and on their appearance in the streets were 
cheered repeatedly by acrowd. About 10,000 people assem- 
bled in the vicinity of the Parliamentary building. The 
police failed to disperse them, and the troops were called. 
A ministerial crisis is imminent. 


....In the House of Commons the Home Rule bill has 
been carried along more rapidly than was expected. Tbe 
closure was adopted on May 8th by a vote of 243 to 
195. Opposition amendments were voted down and the 
bill itself was kept intact. No amendments were 
offered by supporters of the Government, with the purpose 
of carrying the bill through just as it was, leaving any 
cha: ges to be made in the future, and with the view of 
weakening as much as possible the tactics of the Opposi- 
tion. Michael Davitt, Memberof Parliament, has resigned 
his seat on account of bankruptcy, his fiuancial troubles 
being caused by the costs attendant upon his election con- 
test. 

..--In Hungary the Cabinet have decided not to resign, 
altho in the House of Magnates a vote of no confidence was 
passed on the Church question by a majority of 25. This 
had especial reference to the law ordering that the regis- 
ters of births, marriages and deaths should be kept by the 
civil and not by the ecclesiastical authorities. The resolu- 
tion of the Cabinet is due to their hope that the Chamber 
of Deputies will show greater liberality and support the 
position of the Government. 


....The revolution in Nicaragua has assumed an increa<- 
ingly serious aspect. The revolutionists have practically 
overthrown the Government, seized upon the canal, and 
are gaining ground, daily becoming more aggressive. The 
Government is on the defensive and seems to have no power 
to meet them. Two American ships, the ‘ Atlanta,’ from 
New York, and the “ Alliance,’’ from San Francisco, have 
been ordered to Nicaragua. 


.... The radicals in the Norwegian Storthing have intro- 
duced a bill eliminating the emblem of the union of 
Sweden and Norway from the Norwegian flag. This will 
intensify the bitterness of the conflict between the two 
countries. 


....-It is reported that the Russian Government has de- 
cided to call together a number of rabbis in September to 
take the whole question concerning the Hebrews into con- 
sideration, and see if some settlement can be arrived at. 


....There has been a crisis in Greece, resulting in the 
resignation of the Ministry of M. Tricoupis, owing to their 
failure to negotiate a loan for the relief of Greek finances. 
Whether it will be accepted or not is not yet evident. 


....Private advices received in Europe indicate that the 
rebellion in Rio Grande do Sul is more serious than the 
Brazilian Government has been willing to admit. 


....Mail advices state that a hurricane has swept over 
the New Hebrides, submerging half of New Caledonia and 
the whole settlement at the port of Sandwich. 


...-The Earl of Aberdeen has been appointed Governor- 
General of Canadain place of Baron Stanley, of Preston, 
who succeeds to the earldom of Derby. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Wirnour making any criticism on this particular case (the 
Noyes case before the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board], we express the hope that the wise and right thing may 
be done. Immigrants when denied access ata United States port 
have been known to cross the border from Canada. This proc- 
ess cannot make them any more acceptable as immigrants. The 
Committee will be likely to inquire whether there is a change of 
base in atheological sense on which the case now stands, or only 
a geographical one.—The Observer. 


....Dr. Carroll has worked out his plan elaborately by collating 
into groups the branches of the denominations which he thinks 
should unite, and then grouping the more closely related denom- 
inations. It is an ingenious plan, carefully thought out and 
elaborated. It indicates the lines on which union seems more 
likely to take place than on any others,and may be practical 
some time, but not now. Dr. Carroll sees this plainly, for he 
says that it may require a generation to consolidate the mem- 
bers of any one of his groups. It is likely to take at least as 
long as that.—Springfleld Republican. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT, which has stood for truth and sound 
doctrine in the management of the American Board, is receiving 
very uncomplimentary attention from “liberal ” papers, secular 
and religious, all of which condemn its course in obtaining and 
publishing the views of the members of the Board on the ques- 
tion of employing men not sound in doctrine. They are free with 
such terms as “ sharp practice,” “dishonest scheming,”’ under- 
hand methods,” etc. We have watched and admired the course 
of THE INDEPENDENT in the matter at issue. It has been open, 
positive, fair and manly. Its work in obtaining the opinions of 
members of the Board was a fine piece of legitimate journalistic 
enterprise. Why is it that in such controversies those who plead 
for peace and unity and liberality are so ready in the use of harsh 
words and the imputation of evil motives ?—The Herald and Pres- 
byter. 


....It does seem odd, and not wholly to edification, that the 
case of the Rev. Wm. H. Noyes, which has been settled three 
times, and each time one way—adversely to his application to be 
sent as a missionary of the American Board—should be up a 
fourth time. Mr. Noyes believes in post-mortem probation—that 
death does not end all. His theology is not that of historic Con- 
gregationalism nor of latter-day Congregationalism ; the doctrire 
is not held nor admitted tenable within the limits of any one of 
the Evangelical Churches. It is a doctrine which, if it must be 
declared, calls for another denomination which might be rightly 
named the Post-mortem Probation denomination. We cannot 
but express our surprise that the friends of Mr. Noyes should 
again insist that he be sent out a missionary under the auspices 
of the American Board, or that he should give his approval to 
the movement made in his behalf. . If Mr. Noyes’s case 
must be settled a fourth time, let it be decided as it has been 
three times decided, and then let the question be laid at rest 
forever. The churches surely have had enough of it.—Christian- 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ISSUE 
INGTON. 

THE Presbyterian General Assembly, which meets at 
Washington this week, faces grave issues. We do not 
refer to Confessional matters. Revision has failed; but 
not many tears will be shed over the defeat of the twen- 
ty-seven overtures. There is a strong feeling in favor of 
a new creed ; but that need give the Assembly little 
concern. A new creed will come ; but there is no haste 
about it. 

The serious business of the Assembly has to do with 
the case of Professor Briggs. Au appeal from the action 
of the New York Presbytery acquitting him is on the 
docket and must be disposed of. In doing this the As- 
sembly can hardly avoid declaring the attitude of the 
Church toward certain results of the Higher Criticism. 
This will be a most difficult and delicate matter. Pro- 
fessor Briggs has been acquitted. To reverse the find- 
ing in his case would be obnoxious to the general sense of 
justice, tho perfectly regular according to Presbyterian 
procedure. It would beget sympathy for him and create 
and foster prejudice against the Church. There is no 
need, it seems to us, of making a martyrof him. He 
has done harm enough already. Put him in the attitude 
of a persecuted man, risking his all in a battle for 
liberty, and many will be inclined to follow him and 
share his fate. In dealing with his case, the Assembly 
cannot be too cautious. On the one hand, it must not 
bitterly pursue an acquitted man; on the other, it must 
not approve the reckless methods which he has made his 
own. 

Prudence, the avoidance of passion, the possession of 
a calm, judicial spirit, will be of the first importance to 





the Assembly. There are those on both sides who are 
talking of division as a possible, even probable outcome. 
Infinite harm is involved in such an attitude. Division 
should not be thought of. To encourage or promote it 
is a worse sin than the heresy charged. The forcing of 
a division would be one of the gravestof sins. Atatime 
when feeling is tense and passion easily stirred, every 
man should consider twice what he is going to say. 
Those who have not full control of themselves would do 
well to say nothing. It would have been far better if the 
venerated ex-Professor of Union Theological Seminary, 
Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, had written nothing rather than to 
have written this ° 


‘One thing is certain, either that the great majority of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church is in favor of the West- 
minster Standards, and-opposed to the progressive theol- 
ogy, or the converse. One or the other theology must be 
its creed. Thetwo cannot live peacefully together in one 
denomination. Letthe General Assembly find out which 
is the fact and act accordingly. If the old theology is de- 
feated, let its advocates withdraw. If the new theology 
is defeated, let it dothe same. The method of Abraham 
and Lot is good for all time.” 


This is rash counsel. We quote it only to condemn it, to 
hold it up as a warning of what should be left unsaid. 
Surely, the General Assembly will not meet with such a 
purpose or in such a spirit. Ifitshould, the great Church 
would undoubtedly be betrayed. The Church does not 
want division. It is not yet a quarter of a century 
since it was reunited, and it has hardly ended its 
rejoicings over the happy occurrence. It is 
monstrous to represent the two parties as engaged 
in*a deadly duel. They are not enemies, They are 
brethren. They will meet, not as bloodthirsty combat- 
ante, but as rational Christian men. As rational Chris- 
tian men they can and must find a way to compose their 
differences that will be honorable to themselves, to 
the Church, and to the cause of Christ. Those who 
clamor for war without quarter know not what spirit 
they are of. They ought to have no part or lot in the 
settlement which the Christian world has a right to ex- 
pect at Washington. 

The personal fortunes of Professor Briggs are of no 
moment in this issue. His rashness has made a great 
disturbance, but yet he has been acquitted. Say, if you 
will, that justice has miscarried ; that a lower court has 
not correctly interpreted the standards of the Church. 
Admit it. What then? Shall the Church be divided for 
this reason? Guilty men sometimes escape in our civil 
courts, and we have to submit to it, taking what caré 
we may to make the way of justice more certain there- 
after. As an acquittal has been pronounced in the case 
of Professor Briggs, let it go so. Let the man go free ; 
but declare in plain but temperate language the attitude 
of the Church toward the tendency of the doctrinal in- 
novations which he champions. This is the important 
thing, after all. 

The Presbyterian Church has many men eminent for 
their learning and Christian common sense. Surely the 
Assembly will have some of them among its com- 
missioners, Let them come to the front, and lead the 
Assembly through its present difficulty. 


+ 
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THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S appointment of John Ruskin as suc- 
cessor to Lord Tennyson is something more than a happy 
hit; itis so audacious as to be very nearly a stroke of 
genius. 

Among all the names that have been canvassed for 
poet laureate, no one has ever seriously considered Rus- 
kin. His name, indeed, has not been mentioned. He has 
not been thonght of as a poet but as a writer of prose— 
the most musical, the most inspired, the most poetic 
prose writer which the English language ever possessed, 
and yet as not technically a poet. It did not occur to 
any one that a person could be selected who was not 
primarily a writer of song. 

We had settled down to the conclusion that Tennyson 
should be the last of the poets laureate: It was not that 
the breed of poets had become extinct, for there were 
many of them ; but the prominent men, those that stood 
head and shoulders above the rest, were unavailable. 
Swinburne was a hater of monarchs and thrones, and had 
actually written a sonnet under the title of ‘“ Tyranni- 
cide,” the drift of which was the glorification of the 
murder of a Russian Czar. The man that had done that 
could not be the recipient of a honorific title bestowed 
by the Queen of England. William Morris came next in 
poetic succession; but he is a pronounced socialist and 
would never accept such an office. When these two 
names were eliminated there was no one left of the first 
rank. The bestowment of the title upon any one else 
would make it a farce. 

But John Ruskin can receive the title, and the bestowal 
will be no farce, Since the death of Carlyle and Tenny- 
son he stands the most majestic figure in English lit- 
erature. He is one of England’s great men. Heisa 
better poet than some who have borne the title of laure- 
ate, and he is a great master of prose, and prose which 
has the beauty, the majesty, the uplift of the noblest 
verse. 

Mr. Ruskin is now seventy-three years old. He has 
finished his literary career. He lisped in numbers. 





—— 


When a boy of eight and ten his annual birthday gift to 
his father was a copy of Lis own verses carefully written 
out; and at Oxford, at the age of twenty, he won the 
Newdigate prize poem, having failed the two preceding 
years. Up to the age of twenty-two his main writing 
was of verse; and we may say that he has written no 
poetry since he was twenty-six. The two volumes of 
his poems published in 1891 contained but a single poem 
written after thatage ; but that one, ‘‘ Awake! awake!” 
is so good that one cannot but wish that he had given 
more of his mature powers to verse. It is one of those. 
flights of magnificent optimism such as poets delight in, 
and such as inspired Tennyson. We give the first two 
verses and the last : 
** Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the east is russet gray; 

They fade, behold the phantoms fade, that keep the gates of 

Day; 
Throw ee the burning valves, and let the golden streets be 
free, 
The morning watch is past—the watch of evening shall not be. 


“Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands to 
dust; 
A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a better 
trust; 
Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and break the helmet bar,— 
A noise is on the morning winds, but not the noise of 
War!... 


“For aye, the time ef wrath is past, and near the time of 
rest, 
And honor binds the brow of man, and faithfulness his 
breast,— 
Behold, the time of wrath is past, and righteousness shall be, 
And the Wolf is dead in Arcady, and the Dragon in the sea!” 


But Mr. Ruskin was not to be a poet. The verse of 
his youth was not inspired. It was written to order, as 
it were, on assigned topics and never reached a very 
high grade. He did not put his purpose and his heart 
into it as he learned to do into his prose, and as he might 
have done had he not turned aside into scarcely less 
flowery paths. The boy Ruskin was a lover of all out-of- 
door lore, a student of books, perhaps, but more a stu- 
dent of plants and rocks and mountains and cathedrals 
and abbeys and rivers and lagoons and seas. He had 
the artist’s eye even more than the poet’s ear. He was 
acritic of architecture while a boy in his teens. The 
first volume of his ‘‘ Modern Painters,” was printed 
when he was but twenty-three years old. Tennyson 
saw it on Rogers’s table and was so taken with it that he 
wrote to his publishers to borrow it for him as he ‘‘long- 
ed very much to see it ” but could not afford to buy it. 
Like Milton he was the son of wealth, and it was his 
father’s pride to give him every opportunity of study, 
and like Milton at the same age he found his chief 
inspiration in Italy. At the age of twenty-six he wrote 
the second volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” and at the 
age of twenty nine ‘‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
and at the age of thirty-one the first volume of his 
“Stones of Venice.” Thus the boy who at the age of 
fifteen published ‘‘ Inquiries on the Cause of the Color 
of the Water of the Rhine ” and ‘‘ Considerations on the 
Strata of Mt. Blanc,” and the next year on ‘ The Indu- 
ration of Sandstone,” and who at the age of sixteen was 
publishing his verses, had become the most distinguished 
art critic of the world. 

But we have given no picture of Ruskin when we have 
spoken of him as the inspired art critic, the discoverer 
of Turner and the exposer of cld conventionalities, One 
cannot think of Ruskin except in connection with Car- 
lyle. They had a great deal in common ; they were both 
desperately earnest to get at the bottom truth in things, 
and they desperately hated shams. Ruskin was a man 
of the most intense religious nature, and the ethical in- 
stinct dominated everything with him. When a work- 
ingman one told him how much he had been pleased 
with something Ruskin had written, he replied: ‘‘ That 
is no matter. Did it do you any good?” There was 8 
tremendous purpose in everything that he wrote, and 
this purpose made him eloquent. It added a moral maj- 
esty to the sensuous beauty with which he clothed 
every thought. As he grew older, this became a more 
fixed object of his life. He devoted himself to the edu- 
cation of the people. His father left him a property of 
a million dollars, and he gave away the whole of it in 
efforts to instruct the world, living handsomely upon 
his income, and finally upon the profits of his publica- 
tions. He is the largest-hearted man that our genera- 
tion has seen. It is not simply that he gave his money 
so lavishly, but he equally gave his labor. In the work- 
ingmen’s College which he founded he was himself 
teacher of the evening classes in the elements of draw: 
ing, and he kept up that task for years in’ association 
with D. G. Rossetti and William Ward, until long after 
Rossetti’s growing addiction to chloral compelled him to 
leave the work. He was essentially a teacher of the 
world and a rebel against its false maxims, an exponent 
of its highest Christian principles, a protestant against 
its selfish economics. No man can read his works with- 
out loving goodness and beauty more. His lectures at 
Oxford as Slade Professor of Art were the acceptance 
by him of the public acknowledgment of his teacher's 
office. 

We do not need to speak of the evening of Ruskin’s 
life. He has really published nothing new for the last 
five years. He lives in a gracious old age, precluded by 
feeble health from production and yet able to take 8 
kindly interest in the progress of the world. His desire 
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is tosee his works completely accessible to’ the public 
and as cheap as possible consistently with good form. He 
has not been able to finish the autobiographical sketches 
of ‘‘ Preterita.” He walks out morning and evening by 
the lake shore, reads newspapers and books, and spends 
the evening in the old way in the drawing room, rarely 
without music and chess, visits his neighbors and is glad 
to see intimate friends and young people, but has hardly 
strength for the distinguished stranger or the admirer 
from a distance. Notwithstanding his stroke of paraly- 
sis he retains a vivid memory and interest in many 
things, and when the subject rouses him talks as brightly 
as of old; and there is reason to hope that many years 
are in store for him of rest after toil and tranquil light 
at evening time. He is not sucha poet as Tennyson, 
nota great poet like Swinburne, but his life is a poem 
and all his prose is poetry. 
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WHY WE NEED GOD. 


ACCORDING to a French mot, ‘‘If we have no God let 
us invent one.” That is good sense. If there were no 
God it would be a social necessity to believe in a God. 

This fact that the world so certainly and imperatively 
needs a God makes all Christiavs who vitally believe in 
their religion—for too many do not—a little impatient 
with those who talk as if there were no God, who make 
no room for him in their philosophy of the universe, and 
who do not seem to miss the lack. We believe in God 
with too much intensity of assurance, and too much 
conviction of the social value of our faith, te be will- 
ing to have God bowed out of the universe as an unnec- 
essary factor in it. e 

To say that the world and all that is in it was created 
by law is not to say that there is no God behind the 
law ; and those who are devoting themselves to the 
study of Nature must not teach us that thera is noth- 
ing but law and no Lawgiver. It is a very good thing 
to dissect Lingulas and mudfish, or to study the love- 
notes of Gryllidee, or search for the teeth of fossil birds, 
or fill up the lacking steps between the extinct and the 
living horses ; but it is not worth while in the process to 
assume that the visible, which can be shaved off and 
put on a microscopic slide, can exclude the invisible. It 
is still well to let Nature point to Nature’s God. 

But however it may be with these students of processes 
of creation and life, we Christians confess that we need 
God for our own protection, and we also believe he is 
needed for the protection of society. We need him our- 
selves for our own personal wants, because without him 
we know into what worthless lives, or into what sins and 
crimes we may fall. For we look upon a bad life as 
itself the worst disaster that can befall a man; not 
merely or chiefly because of the suffering that a man en- 
dures for it in this world or the next, but because wick- 
edness and all selfishness is in itself only bad. It not 
only leads to bad, but it is bad even when, as is often the 
case, it leads its agent to success and happiness. Against 
this worse evil we know that we need all the protection 
that the promises or the threatenings of God can pro- 
vide us. 

There may be those who have reached such sublimated 
hights that they do not need even to be reminded, by the 
presence of God, that purity is good only, and that vice 
is only bad. But we know that most of us are controlled 
by our hopes and fears. We know that men work not 
because work is a pleasure but because they hope to get 
comfort and escape discomfort by it. We know that in 
our efforts to avoid sin it is a decided help to us to re- 
\member that there is a God who sees us, and he will re- 
ward or punish. We thank him every day for the reve- 
lation of his righteous judgment, because it helps usand 
nerves us in our contest against the evil that is in our cor- 
rupt natures. We want all the help we can get ; and if 
this motive of a present and rewarding God were taken 
away we do not know into what evil we might fall. 

But if faith in God be lost, then with the loss of God 
will also go, for most men, the struggle for virtue. They 
will say, If our existence is but a bubble, why not let it 
be as gaudy as it may be? It will make no difference 
to-morrow. Let us eat and drink, like the swine of 
Epicurus’s herd, for to-morrow we die. Possibly the 
8eneralized experience of the race might decide that 
theft or adultery or falsehood is unlucky, but observa- 
tion teaches us that bad men are successful and happy. 
Why should we not be happy in the same way, if there 
be no righteous God, and no righteous judgment? We 
fear our philosophy might be no better than this. Paul’s 
would have been no better, and he was a saint. We are 
sure that the world’s would be no better. We know 
what society has become whenever the restraints of 
religion were thrown off, and we shudder at the prospect. 
We know the world needs God, and we want no philoso- 
phy which excludes him from life, and is content to 
study physical and vital conditions, as if the slope of 


acondyle were of more importance than the moralities 
of the universe, 
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AS a premium to its subscribers The Sacred Heart 
Review publishes at the head of its editorial page the 
notice that the holy sacrifice of the Mass will be offered 
every week for their spiritual and temporal welfare. This 
isone of the abuses which are forbidden by the decrees of 


the Baltimore Council, and which bishops are directed to 
See enforced, 





MISSIONS TO MOHAMMEDANS. 


ARE Christian missions doing all that can be done to 
reach Mohammedans? There is a very general impres- 
sion that they are not, certainly that they are not doing 
much, This impression is doubtless based upon two 
facts. First, that the record of converts from Islam is 
very small, Those in Western Asia, including Turkey, 
Syria and Persia could probably be numbered easily by 
the score ; those in India by the hundred, while the only 
section where they would figure among the thousands is 
the Island of Java in the East Indies. There are some 
in Egypt and a fewin Northern Africa, but the great 
Moslem mass of Central Africa furnishes scarcely any. 
The second fact, which will be evident to the readers 
of this as of our other missionary numbers, is 
that there are no missions specially designated 
as missions to Moslems. A number of such 
have been started, but in every case they have either 
been given up or been absorbed into the missions to asso- 
ciated peoples. It is argued that these facts indicate 
either a lack of interest on the part of Christiaps ora 
conviction that the work does not pay, and therefore has 
been demitted in favor of efforts that show more of 
success. 

Let us for a moment consider, however, what is actu- 
ally being done. The Moslem countries of the world 
are Turkey (with Syria), Persia, India and certain 
islands of the East Indies, Arabia, and very nearly the 
whole of Northern Africa. With the solitary exception 
of the Sfidan, there is not one of these countries that is 
not fully occupied by missionary boards, neither is there 
one of these missions that does not both realize and as- 
sert that one great object it has in view is the conversion 
of the great masses of Moslems all around them. Some, 
such as those in Persia and a few in India, set apart 
members for that particular line of work, and all make 
.more of effort than is generally supposed. 

But it is not only the missions that are at work. The 
Bible societies are accomplishing even more, perhaps, 
than they. There are several versions, such as the Os- 
manli-Turkish, the Persian and Azerbijan, which are 
used entirely by Moslems. Then there is the great Ara- 
bic version, used, indeed, by Christians in Syria and 
Egypt, but also very largely by Mohammedans in all 
parts of the world. To estimate at all accurately the 
number of copies of the Scriptures, in whole or in part, 
that are sold annually to Moslems is impossible ; but it is 
certainly among the ten thousands. The American 
Bible Society alone, in its Levant agency, reports in one 
year over 5,000. Such work must in time produce re- 
sults. 

The fact remains, however, that as we have said the 
results are not yet apparent, and it will be well to note 
some of the reasons. They are twofold. The first is 
that, in certain sections, profession of Christianity on 
the part of a Moslem involves personal loss and danger 
to an extent which makes it almost impossible to secure 
any large number of adherents. This is the case in 
Turkey and Persia. The death penalty has indeed been 
removed, but practically it costs not only all a Moslem 
has but his life to change his faith. This, however, is 
not the case in India nor in the East Indies, and only in 
a very limited degree in Egypt; there, especially, the 
other element entersin. To understand it it is essential 
to keep in mind certain facts about the origin of this 
religion. Mohammedanism was in a great degree a 
protest against the evils that had sprung up in the Chris-— 
tian churches of that time, and it has found much of its 
strength since in similar conditions. It is the universal 
testimony of those engaged in work among Moham- 
medans at the present day that the only way in which 
to regain the ground lost then is by reversing the con- 
ditiegn. If Islam is to be conquered by Christianity it 
must be through the manifestation of a pure Christian 
life in the communities under the observation of Moslems. 

Individual cases will occur, as those to which we 
made reference afew weeks since, in Northern Persia, 
and such as any missionary in India can speak of ; but 
the great mass of Moslems will never be reached effect- 
ively except by the object lesson of a pure Christian 
Church. Thus those missionaries who come most in 
contact with them are bending their utmost efforts to 
the establisnment and development of native Christian 
communities. Intellectual argument, it is conceded on 
all hands, avails very little. Of that, wherever it can 
be used, there isno lack. But the strongest argument is 
the presentation of the simple truths of Christianity in 
the daily life of Christians. This is what our missions 
are undertaking to do, and this is all that they can do at 
present. 

There is, however, one obstacle which those realize 
most keenly who come most closely in contact with this 
faith. It is that furnished by the Christian nations of 
the world. The Persian Mohammedan, himself a here- 
tic, points to the innumerable Christian sects, and asks 
wherein they show a greater unity than the correspond- 
ing sects of Islam in his own land, The Indian, gloryiag 
in his freedom from the caste of his neighbors, and 
claiming to be the apostle of social equality, is not easily 
convinced of the superiority of a religion that is repre- 
sented by the depressed classes and the social aristocra- 
cies of Christian nations. The Turk asks wherein Chris- 
tian diplomacy is purer than his own, and the Arab chief 





may fairly challenge comparison with many of the in- 
vading forces of Africa. 

The fact is that missions are doing all they can, but 
that Christian nations are not, and it is folly for Chris- 
tian nations to send missionaries into Moslem lands and 
expect that they, with the meager forces at their com- 
mand, shall undo the mischief of national life, That 
they accomplish as much as they do is the wonder to all 
who understand the conditions. The responsibility for 
greater success in the future rests not with them but 
with those whom they represent. One Moslem return- 
ing from America and depicting American life in some 
of its phases will do more to hinder the progress of 
Christianity than any number of missionaries can do to 
forward it. 


. 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


OnE of the wonders of the nineteenth century is the 
opening of the coptinent of Africa to the world. The 
epoch of discovery began barely thirty-five years ago 
with Livingstone, and is so far completed that few, if 
any, mysteries remain to the explorer. The sources of 
the Nile and of the Congo, the systems of lakes and 
mountains, and the general character of the country and 
people of the great interior, are no longer questions of 
speculation but of actual knowledge. Discovery has 
solved the old enigmas of this mysterious continent, and 
the latest maps have no ‘‘ gaps,” like those of Swift’s 
day, to be filled with ‘‘ savage pictures,” and with con- 
jectures. 

We know that the interior is not a burning desert, nor 
a steaming morass exhaling death to all but native tribes, 
but much of it high and salubrious ground, covered 
with luxuriant forests, watered by copious rains, and 
tempered by mountains and great lakes. Keltie’s maps, 
representing the sum of latest information, show that 
the annual rainfall is between forty-eight and eighty 
inches in a belt ten degrees wide, extending from coast 
to coast across the continent just north of the equator. 
This belt also extends ten degrees south of the equa- 
tor from the great lakes to the East Coast. The 
rest of Southern Africa, excepting the Kalahari Desert 
and astrip north or the West Coast, receives from twen- 
ty-four to forty-eight inches of rain, Excepting this 
desert region, nearly all of South Africa is represented in 
the vegetation map as ‘‘ cultivable landand woodland,” 
together with all Sadan. Most of the Congo Free State 
is heavily wooded, and lies at a low elevation (500 to 
2,000 feet), while all the rest of the continent to the 
south and east ranges from 2,000 to 5,000 above the 
level of the sea, with considerable portions above 5,000. 
Moreover, the meteorological charts show that the mean 
annual temperature ranges from sixty in Cape Colony 
to eighty at the equator. 

If the discoverers have made the map of Africa in a 
single generation, the greedy Powers of Europe have 
changed it in less than a decade. Division has followed 
hard upon discovery, and there remain no unappropri- 
ated spots south of the equator and not many north of it, 
The European possessions before this. partition were 
scarcely more than dots on the coast outline of the con- 
tinent. England had Cape Colony and small areas on 
the West Coast ; Portugal had two narrow seacoast strips 
in South Africa and a speck of land in Upper Guinea ; 
France had Algeria, Senegal and Gabin, and Spain had 
Corisco. Germany and Italy had nothing. Now, these 
six Powers, with the independent States, divide the conti- 
nent excepting Egypt, Egyptian Sidan, Tripoli, Morocco 
and part of the Great Desert. 

France has the lion’s share. Beginning with Tunis 
and Algiers on the Mediterranean, its territory runs 
south to Lake Tchad, thence west to the Coast above 
Sierra Leone, embracing most of the Great Desert, Sené- 
gal, part of the Gold Coast, and a small strip next to 
British Lagos, on the Guinea Coast. In this immense 
stretch of country, 1,700 by 2,000 miles in extent, France 
has a possession equal to two-thirds of the area of the 
United States, including Alaska. She has also the col- 
ony north of the Congo, giving her in all nearly 2,800,- 
000 square miles of African territory, or nearly one- 
fourth of the entire continent. 

Great Britain has, of course, Cape Colony and a broad 
belt extending northward to the southern limit of the 
Congo Free State and Lake Tanganyika, bounded on the 
left by German and Portuguese territory and on the right 
by Portuguese East Africa, It has the southern coast to 
the Orange River on the west, and to the Kosi River, just 
below Delagoa Bay, on the east. The rest of its immense 
South African possession is interior territory. British 
East Africa begins on the coast at a point above Zanzi- 
bar and extends northward to the southern boundary 
of the Italian protectorate, stretching into the inte- 
rior as far as the Victoria Nyanza, the shores of 
the upper half of which it embraces, and thence 
northward to the country of the Mahdi. There is, be- 
sides, the North Somal coast, on the Gulf of Aden. On 
the West Coast are the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and Gold 
Coast colonies, and the Niger and Oil River protectorates, 
This is all of British Africa. In excent it is a little 
smaller (tho far more valuable) than French Africa, em- 
bracing about 2,500,000 square miles. If Egypt be re- 
garded as a British protectorate, the area of the two 
Powers in Africa is about the same. The British terri- 
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tory, however, has a third more of population than the 
French. 

Next in~ territorial extent comes Portugal, with a 
coast-line in East Africa of about eleven hundred miles, 
from Cape Delegado south to the Kosi River, and with a 
still larger possession south of the Congo on the West 
Coast, and a small colony in Guinea. Its possessions ag- 
gregate 841,000 square miles. . 

Germany is fourth, with 822,000 square miles, It has 
Togoland, in Guinea ; the Cameroon country, just north 
of French Congo, a large territory on the Southwest Coast 
extending north from Orange River to Portuguese 
Angola, and a possession in West Africa, stretching 
along the coast from Cape Delegado north to Pongwe, 
and into the interior to the borders of the Congo Free 
State and the Victoria Nyanza. 

For the rest, the Congo Free State embraces 864,000 
square miles. Italy has Abyssinia, Erythrea on the Red 
Sea, and Somaliland on the West Coast—602,000 square 
miles ; Spain has a protectorate north of Senegal, and a 
claim on a smali portion of French Congo—214,000 square 
miles. The Republics of Liberia, Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal, complete appropriated Africa, 

Of course the tribes go with the territory. The num- 
ber of souls belonging to each division is not known in 
many cases. The protectorates are too new for the 
Census man. He must wait for the railroads. There 
are steamers in the rivers and lakes; but the pioneer 
railroad along the Lower Congo is not yetready. Civil- 
ized Powers, however, control the continent, and we 
may expect that they will introduce so much of civiliza- 
tion as will suffice to develop commerce. In this the 
natives must be the prime factor. Savagery, and par- 
ticularly slavery, are barriers which will need to be re- 
moved, and in the end they will be removed. Christian- 
ity and commerce will be the chief agents in accom- 
plishing this great work for humanity. 


Editorial Notes. 


Our monthly letters from foreign mission fields require 
us to add four pages this week to our regular number. We 








are very happy to be able to give our readers an admirable 
article by the late Eugene Schuyler on the American Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Services, introduced with a note by 
Mr. Theodore Stanton. No one can speak more understand- 
ingly on this subject than could Mr. Schuyler. Dr. Cuyler 
draws a lesson for Christians from the olive tree; we are 
glad to have both the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop and Prof. W. 
B. Oleson keep us informed as to the state of affairs in the 
Hawaiian Islands pending annexation ; Grace Greenwood’s 
Reminiscences deal with Millard Fillmore, Daniel Webster, 
Mr. Benton, Mr. Cass and Mr. Seward, all of whom were 
members of the Senate in 1850; Miss Dawes tells of three 
Indian missions, with special eulogy of the school at San- 
tee; Mr. Eugene Young, a grandson of Brigham Young, 
describes the new Mormon Temple; Professor Gulli- 
ver has a further word about Congregational creeds; 
Frank Weitenkampf tells once more about Artist-Authors, 
and Elizabeth R. Flagler describes rural life in Montana. 
There are excellent and suggestive poems by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Grace Duffield Goodwin, Denis Wort- 
man, D.D., and Cara W. Bronson; and stories by Henri 
Malin and Lucy C. Lillie. 


It is understood, of course, that we do not adopt the 
opinions of all our contributors. We furvish them a sort 
of free forum, where they can say what they desire to say, 
on their own responsibility. Our editorial duty is done 
when we make sure that what they have to say is worth 
saying and does not transgress the rules of orderly dis- 
cussion. We find ourselves agreeing and disagreeing 
with Professor Gulliver, this week. He puts strongly 
and convincingly the inadequacy of certain creeds as 
tests of doctrinal soundness. In this, he supports the 
position we have all along occupied as to the necessity of 
examination by the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board into the fitness of all candidates. But he argues 
that acceptance of the hypothesis of probation after 
death is not inconsistent with good missionary service. It 
is not unnatural that his connection with Andover 
Theological Seminary should make him somewhat 
tolerant of the Andover speculation. He may regard it 
“sympathetically or as a harmless vagary; but the great 
majority of the supporters of the American Board do not 
so consider it. They believe it to be extra-scriptural, if 
not positively anti-scriptural, and they cannot view with- 
out alarm any attempt to teach or to sanction the 
teaching of a gospel not found in the Bible. Itis use- 
less now to urge that therule of the Board against it 
should be abrogated. By an overwhelming vote the Board 
at its last annual meeting emphatically refused to do so. 
It declared that the rule must stand and that it must be 
faithfully observed, If this decision were taken as a 
finality—as it should be—the controversy could not survive 
twenty-four hours. Let the Prudential Committee observe 
it as faithfully in the future as in the past, and the useless- 
ness of the opposition of the “‘ liberals’ will soon be made 
manifest. Thereis no ‘more excellent way,” or any other 
way that would not be disastrous. 





--.-The dismissals in the Treasury Department, under 
Secretary Carlisle, make a rather unfavorable comment on 
the position of the Cleveland Administration respecting 
Civil Sercive’ Reform. The President has good cause to 
interfere with the practical operation of the spoils system. 
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WE have already called attention to the protest of the 
Liberals against any interference with their program for 
the American Board. They admit that they have brought 
‘“‘pressure’’ to bear on the Prudential Committee in favor 
of the appointment of Mr. Noyes unconditionally. They 
object to any attempt, whatever, to obtain openly expres- 
sions of opinion from the corporate members ; but they are 
not careful themselves to refrain from ‘‘approaching the 
jury.’”’” Weshall not allow their clamor to interfere with 
the performance of what we conceive to be our duty in the 
interest of the American Board, its great constituency, and 
the sacred cause it represents. Our duty, as we now see it, 
requires us to warn the true friends of the Board that in- 
formation has come to us of asecret plan of the liberals 
fora change in the personnel of the administration at the 
next meeting of the Board. Certain men on the official list 
have made themselves obnoxious by their faithfulness in 
adhering, strictly, to the instructions of the Board; and 
they are to be voted out. Corporate members, we are in- 
formed, have been approached in the interest of this revo- 
lutionary scheme, and some have pledged their influence 
and votes in carrying it out. Among the men specially 
named as necessary to be displaced are Secretaries Aldem 
and Smith and Dr. A. C. Thompson. Dr. Alden has 
been the object of plans of this kind before; but the ani- 
mus of the attacks was so manifest that they were promptly 
defeated. We trust it will beso again. Having failed in 
the attempt to break down the barriers against future pro- 
bationists at Chicago, last October, the factionists will now 
try to break down the present administration, and thus 
open, if possible, a broad way to sanction the ‘‘mere hypo- 
thesis” they love so well. Are the friends of the American 
Board ready for this ? Wethink not. Are they prepared 
to see their faithful officia] servants stricken down because 
they will not surrender, and agree to disobey the com- 
mands of the Board ? We cannot believe it. 


ONE who reads the Catholic newspapers from week to 
week comes across sume extraordinary revelations. Here 
Griffir’s Journal tells us that out of the nine thousand 
Catholic priests in the United States there are not over 
three hundred that are total abstainers. We cannot be- 
lieveit. But here is something quite as surprising from 
The Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo, which has oc- 
casion to rebuke the apathy of the priests who have not 
taken the interest they ought to take in securing a suitable 
residence for the Papal Delegate at Washiugton, owing to 
their fear of their bishops, many of whom are displeased 
that his coming should have diminished their autocratic 
power. Of this apathy it says: 

“It isa disgrace that attaches to the entire Catholic name in 
the Republic ; and all because of the miserable cowardice and 
ingratitude of the great body of American priests, and those 
American bishops who do not want the Pope's plenary represent- 
ative permanently in the United States. 

“Where now are all those priests who have howled so vigorous- 

ly all those years at what they termed the intolerable despotism of 
certain American bishops. . . And now that the Head of the 
Church has listened to their implorings and sent Mgr. Satolli, his 
Alter Eyo, to establish here such a supreme, permanent tribunal, 
instead of expressing their gratitude for so signal a favor— 
against the pronounced wishes of many potent prelates—by gener- 
ously and promptly procuring a suitable residence for the dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic, they stand back, afraid to call their little 
souls their own, lest a mitered frown should wither their hopes of 
preferment. Out upon such miserable cowards! They deserve 
to be ecclesiastically knouted all the days of their wretched ex- 
istences.” 
There must be something wrong about a system which 
produces this kind of truckling cowardice. We are sur- 
prised to learn that only twenty-one of the eighty-five 
Catholic bishops in the country have expressed their ap- 
proval of the plan of securing this residence for Mgr. Sa- 
tolli, and have commended it to their people. 





THE Supreme Court at Washington heard the Chi- 
nese cases last week. The arguments were brief but 
pointed. Mr. Joseph H. Choate presented the case for the 
Chinese petitioners, insisting that any attempt to exclude 
Chinese laborers whore right to remain is admitted by the 
Geary Act itself, would be a gross violation of treaty 
rights and of the Constitution, there being no power in 
Congress to expel friendly alien residents except as a pun- 
ishment for crime. He also contended that the law pro- 
posed, contrary to the Fifth Amendment, to deprive per- 
sons of their liberty and property without due process of 
law ; and, contrary to the Sixth Amendment, to vest ex- 
ecutive power in a ‘‘ United States judge,” instead of 
United States courts, and to extend judicial power to 
questions not constituting a ‘“‘case.’”’ He also attacked 
the constitutionality of the provision, requiring Chi- 
nese residents to present white witnesses in sup- 
port of their right to receive a certificate. Solic- 
itor-General Aldrich, who represented the Government, 
dwelt on the alien and immiscible character of the 
Chinese, contended that the political department of the 
Government was the sole judge as to the necessity for ex- 
clusion, and also of the means and methods for enforcing 
it, held that the Geary Act was in accordance with the 
amended Treaty by which the United States reserved the 
right to ‘regulate, limit or suspend such coming or res- 
idence,” and argued that the Geary Act did not exceed the 
right of a free and sovereign nation to provide for its self- 
defense. The decision is announced just as we go to press. 
The Court upholds the Act upon every point. It finds the 
power of the nation to restrict or probibit the coming of 
aliens, or even toexpel them, a well-settled principle of 
international law, and that Congress has not, in the Geary 
Act, transcended its constitutional prerogatives. It isa 
sweeping decision, and lays upon the Executive branch of 
our Government a heavy responsibility in the enforcement 
of an act which is not only obnoxious to our sense of jus- 
tice, but unfair and unfriendly to China. Public opinion 
has been slowly settling on the right side of this question, 
and we shall not be surprised to see something like a popu- 
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provisions Of the Act. The Court, we may say, was divid- 
ed. Chief Justice Fuller, and Justices Field and Brewer 
held that the Act is unconstitutional. Justice Harlan is 
abroad, so that there was a majority of two in favor of its 
validity. 


THE discussion in regard tothe change of the Week of 
Prayer from the first of January to “ Holy”? or “‘ Passion 
Week,” has elicited the fact that in most cases the prime 
object of the observance, as originally intended, has been 
very largely lost sight of. We suspect that very few people 
are aware that the first proposition for such a week came 
from the missionaries of India iu 1859, and bad special refer- 
ence to the general outpouring of God’s Spirit over all the 
world. They felt not only their need, but the need in the 
home lands. None realize as missionaries do that their 
success depends very much upon the spiritual condition 
of the churches they represent ; and it was with a view to 
strengthening the bond uniting foreign and home workers 
and stimulating all to new consecration that the invita. 
tion was first issued, It was taken up by the Evangelical 
Alliance, and has gradually become a sort of general revi- 
val week, in which personal and local needs have in many 
cases very nearly crowded out the great foreign work of 
the Church. The proposed change will, we believe, inten- 
sify rather thau correct this development. With the sery- 
ices of ‘‘ Passion Week” we have the deepest sympathy, 
We feel that they should be increased rather than dimin- 
ished ; but let us not lose the other. We need that fully as 
much. Weare glad tbat Dr. E. EK. Strong, editorial See- 
retary of the American Board, calls attention to the topic 
in the June Missionary Herald, and we commend his words 
to the thoughtful attention of Christians all over this 
land. 


THE receipt from the Normal School Press of Hampton, 
Va., of a thick octavo volume, ‘“* Twenty-two Years’ Work 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute,” is 
just coincident with the news of the death of the founder 
of the Institute and the hero of the volume. The book, 
which is chiefly a record of the alumni, is the memorial of 
General Armstrong's great work for his country and for 
the Negro race in America. We do not think of him so 
much as the native of Hawaii, son of American missiona- 
ries, nor as the commander of colored troops during the 
War of the Rebellion, but as the man who founded Hamp- 
ton—one of the most extraordinary institutions in the 
United States. That school is the spirit of General Arm- 
stong incorporated and perpetuated in brick and stone, in 
classes and teachers, in manual and intellectual culture. 
He was aman of the most boundless enthusiasm and the 
most solid execution. While he seemed to be darting like 
a dragon fly, he moved on like a glacier. ‘The Negro and 
the Indian had no better friend than he. His who'e life 
was for them ; and in their behalf his enthusiasm brought 
together a rare body of teachers, who nobly seconded his 
purpose. No man of the day has been more loved or more 
deserved this love. The love felt for him was mingled with 
wonder at his amazing energy. When he spoke, the words 
burst out of his mouth as if he could not find room for ut- 
terance of all he would say. Every ene knew that a man 
of the most transparent simplicity was speaking, and of 
extraordinary power of accomplishment. Hampton Insti- 
tute is his sufficient monument; its friends have some- 
times wondered what it would do when he was gone. They 
will now need to stand by it, and see that its prosperity is 
not imperiled. Such a man as General Armstrong and 
such a work as his is an inspiration to the century, a justi- 
fication of Christianity. 





THE sad tragedy at Denmark, S. C., has one almost 
comic issue. Among those who criticised Governor Till- 
man for sending the accused Negro unprotected to be tried 
bythe mob at Denmark was Solicitor Jervey, who said 
that the Governor was the first man that ought to be in- 
dicted as an accessory to the murder. Governor Till- 
man received a letter from Mr. Bellinger, the Solicitor for 
the district, saying that, as many of his relatives and 
friends were so involved with the whole population 
in the execution of the Negro, it would not be proper 
for him to act as prosecuting officer, and asking that 
Mr. Jervey might be assigned the service. The pur- 
pose was to give Mr. Jervey, who was not of the Governor’s 
political following, an impossible task which would dis- 
credit him. But Mr. Jervey declines to take it, offering 
reasons why it would not be legal for him to do so in an- 
other district than his own. That lynching still calls 
forth the strongest denunciation from some leading papers 
of tne State. The News and Courier points to it as an 
illustration of the easy descent to Avernus. Men used to 
do their lynching very secretly at dead of night in dis- 
guise, and then scatter silently to their homes. In this 
case they formed a public court, sent out messengers to 
arrest suspects, sat publicly day after day, were recognized 
by the Governor, who sent to them a man who had given 
bimself up to him, and then, after nineteen men had been 
proved innocent hanged this twentieth man who the girl 
and her brother said was not guilty, because they must 
punish somebody. And then, when their conduct was 
condemned by some papers these same men met and de- 
clared that their critics were worse than the man they had 
hanged and deserved the same fate. Is this civilization ? 
Will it be offered as an exhibit at Chicago ? 





WE are sure our readers will be interested in the de- 
scription, written for THE INDEPENDENT, by a grandson 
of Brigham Young, of the new Mormon Temple just dedi- 
cated. That dedication went on for two weeks, and 75,000 
Mormons, from all over the Territory, came in on the dif- 
ferent days to attend the services, which were repeated 
over and over again as the successive companies entered 
the city, none but baptized Mormons in good standing 
being admitted. We have received a copy of the dedica- 
tory prayer, by President Woodruff, which is a very cit- 
cumstantial address and occupied forty minutes in the 
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delivery. This gave abundant time to enumerate the 
various parts and appliances of the Temple, on which 
benedictions were invoked. Wecan only quote a part of 
it here which offers an unusual pattern of specific sup- 
plication : 

“ We pray Thee to bless,that they decay not, all the walls, par- 
titions, floors, ceilings, roofs and bridging, the elevators, stair- 
ways, railings and steps, the frames, doors, windows and other 
openings, all things conuected with the lighting, heating and 
sanitary apparatus, the boilers, engines and dynamos, the con- 
necting pipes and wires, the lamps and burners and all uteasils, 
furniture and articles used in or connected with the holy ordi- 
nances administered in this house, the veils and the altars, the 
baptismal font and the oxen on which it rests, and all that per- 
tains thereto, the baths, washstands and basins. And we 
priy Thee to bles3 all the furniture, seats, cushions, curtains, 
hangings, locks and fastenings, and multitudinous other appli- 
ances and appurtenances found in and belonging to this Temple 
and its annexes, with all the work of ornamentation there»n, 
the painting and plastering, the gilding and bronzing, the fine 
work in wood and metal of-every kind, the embroidery and 
needlework, the pictures and statuary, the carved work and 
canopies.” 





THE Emperor of Germany is given to saying most start- 
ling things and most imprudent things. Here are the 
words that have made so much talk during the past week, 
addressed to the principal officers of the Imperial Guards 
at the o-casion of a review of the troops: 

“.T have been seriously disappointed in the patriotism of the 

late Reichstag. I hope that the coming Reichstag will adopt the 
Military Bill; but if the coming Reichstag should refuse to adopt, 
I am determined to carry the billinto effect, despite the unpatri- 
otic opposition. I know myself that I am at one with the Feder- 
ated Princes and the people.” 
Is the Emperor a dictator, or is he the executive of the 
will of the people expressed in its national parliament ? 
Must the Reichstag do as he tells them, or must he do 
as they tell him? That is the question to be decided, 
and it 1s the question between despotism and popular 
government. ‘‘I am determined,” he says, “ to carry the 
bill into effect, despite the unpatriotic opposition.” If 
he means what he says, then, should a majority be against 
him, he must enact the bill without the Reichstag, by 
Imperial rescript. But that is revolution, revolution 
from above, which would be met, and ought to be met, 
by revolution from below. For doing what William IT 
threatens, Charles I lost his head, and‘an excellent thing 
it was for England. In order to carry out his purpose 
the Emperor has now called out one hundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers of the reserve, withdrawing them from 
the polls. But will those soldiers not feel the popular 
impulse? Will they change their politics in the army ? 
Would they back the Emperor if he were guilty of treason 
against the German Constitution ? We are inclined to 
believe and hope that bis utterance was only a foolish 
thought, and that he would not attempt to put it into 
execution, to thedetriment of the house of Hohenzollern. 


....We learn from a writer in The Churchman what is a 
possible reason wky men are so much less devout than 
women. He says that he has observed at church that 
women freely kneel during prayer, while men refuse to 
kneel and only bow their heads. This reprehensible cus- 
tom of theirs he suspects is, strange to say, a matter of 
dress, the men not being willing to bag their trousers 
Can this be ? Another correspondent of The Living Church 
complains of the impoliteness which certain clergymen 
in the South show to their colored clerical brethren. They 
are, he says, accustomed to address them without the 
courtesy of the prefix Mr., calling them, whether in private 
or in the presence of their own parishi-ners, plain Benson 
instead of Mr. Benson. The discourtesy is evident and 
childish, and, what is worse, it entirely ignores the 
Golden Rule. 


....The platform of the National Convention of Repub- 
lican Clubs, at Louisville, Ky., last week, is not what in 
political parlance is called a “ ringing utterance.” It com- 
mends the question of woman suffrage to discussion. This 
isan innovation. It approves the foreign policy of the last 
Administration, and the enactment and enforcement of 
efficient secret ballot laws. This we should expect. It de- 
clares for arbitration in labor disputes, which is good, if 
you can get it, and for an amendment making the Presi- 
dent ineligible to a second term, which is not desirable 
unless the term be lengthened. It also approves the Anti- 
Option Bill and opposes the use of private armed forces. 
These we regard as clap-trap utterances. 


-...The resignation of M. Tricoupis as Prime Minister of 
Greece seems to be the outcome of a more than usually 
dangerous attack upon the security of the Greek throne 
itself, made by combined Russian and French intrigues 
against the English influence in Greece. It is a question 
of finances, and France seems desirous to punish Greece 
for refusing to accept her commercial overtures, The 
smaller kingdoms of Greece and the Balkans need great 
wisdom of administration to avoid being the puppets of 
the ambitious powers about them. 


--..The second Sunday of the World’s Fair has come and 
Rone, and the predictions of the Sunday opening advocates 
have not been verified. They treated the action of the 
management on the first Sunday as a surprise, and an- 
nounced, positively, that on the second Sunday the gates 
would be opened, but not the buildings. Bat they have 

n disappointed. We trust the managers will not listen 
to their demands. The Fair will, in the end, be just as 
Successful, and the national conscience will not be injured, 
which is even more important. 


-...We call the attention of our Catholic exchanges to a 
Statement in our mission columns, in regard to the re- 


pe conversion of the Nestorians to the Roman Catho- 
ic Church. We can assure them of its absolute accuracy. 

© one who has traveled over that same section the state- 
ments of Mgr. Issa are simply funny. 


----A mile in thirty-two seconds, or the speed of 11214 
miles an hour, has been achieved by a new engine on the 
¥ow York Central Railroad. This wonderful record in- 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE General Conference of the United Brethren in Christ 
convened in its twenty-first quadrennial session in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, Dayton, Ohio, 
May llth. The Conference is the largest in the history of 
the Church, being composed of 187 delegates, including the 
five bishops. Of these, 131 are clerical and 56 lay delegates. 
This is the first time in the history of the Church that 
laymen have had the privilege of membership in the Gen- 
eral Conference. Two of the lay delegates are women, 
-who also, for the first time, are permitted seats in the Con- 
ference. These two facts alone give to this gathering unu- 
sual interest, and attract to it special attention. 
Dayton, where the Conference is assembled, is the chief 
city in all the land to United Brethren. For forty years 
tpis has been the center around which has revolved the 
planetary system of its Church life, and from which dur- 
ing all this time has gone out to every part of the Church 
the stimulatiog and fructifying influence of a vigorous 
and unifying literature that has been impelled by a sturdy 
and effective connectionalism. 
Dayton isthe headquarters of the Church. Its school of 
theology, Union Biblical Seminary, is located here. In- 
deed, all the general officers of the Church have this as the 
center of all their operations. The Publishing House, 
with its magnificent property and equipment in the very 
heart of the city, is an institution of which the Church 
may be justly proud. Ihe fact that the Conference is held 
here brought together an unusual number of members of 
the Church as visitors, 
The first session of the Conference opened at two o’clock, 
Bishop J. Wenner, the senior superintendent, presiding. 
The Bishop, now nearly seventy years of age, is in delicate 
health, yet the elements of his great influence and popu- 
larity abide in strength and honor. 
Following a half hour spent in a prayer service, J. H. 
Snyder, D.D , of Lecompton, Kan., the secretary of the 
Conference for the past eight years, and the Rev. T. D. 
Adams, A M., of Toledo, Ia., were elected the secretaries. 
They ure both Western men and are about fifty years of 
age. ‘ 
The first afternoon was chiefly occupied with the Bish- 
op’s Quadrennial Address, which was read by Bishop 
J. W. Hott, D.D., of California. It was a most complete 
and vigorous church paper, which occupied an hour and 
twenty minutes in reading. It was never surpassed by 
any former utterances on like occasions. It is understood 
that Bishop Hott wrote the address, all the bishops con- 
curring in its presentation and recommendations. 
The address refers to the fact that this Conference is 
held in a city whose name is a household word throughout 
the Church ; to the extensive revivals that have prevailed 
the past winter ; to the progress and needs of the educa- 
tional, missionary, publishing and other forms of church 
effort; to the late Dr. B. F. Booth, Missionary Secretary, 
and toother matters relating to the work aud spirit of the 
General Conference. 

In reference to laymen in the Conference the address 
says: 





“To-day, for the first time in the history of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, laymen sit in the highest legislative and judicial 
body in the denomination side by side with their brethren who 
toil in the ministry. They are here, with all the powers and 
rights, as members of the body, possessed by the clergy. They 
are here welcomed by their brethren in the ministry. Feeling the 
need of their counsel and co-operation, the General Conference 
eight years ago took the initial steps to ascertain the will of the 
Church upon the admission of laymen to the General Conference. 
Upon the will of the people expressed in the vote taken at large 
in the Church in November, 1888, the General Conference, four 
years ago, in its judicial as well as legislative capacity, approved 
and confirmed the steps by which lay delegation had been 
adopted, and for itself declared that in all future General Con- 
ferences a just proportion of laymen should sit as representatives 
with the chosen ministers.” 


The utterances of the address on thesubject of women in 
the General Conference were received with hearty applause. 
The following is one paragraph: 


“Since the world began, until now, it is not probable that in an 
ecclesiastical body of such functions and proportions as belong 
to this General Conference have women been recognize! on an 
equality with their brethren. Several Conferences have chosen 
to send as delegates esteemed women from amongthem. These 
Christian women are here to-day accorded this highest represen- 
tative trust in the Church, and are welcomed unchallenged to 
sit with us in the highest council of the denomination.” 


In view of the schism which took place here four years 
ago, following the approval of the work of the Commission 
revising the Articles of Faithof the Church, and amending 
its Constitation, the following statements respecting the 
present membership of the denomination will have wide 
interest : 


“Statistics exhibit our present membership at 204,982- The 
membership decreased in number from 207,800, as shown in the 
bishop’s address to the last General Conference, to 197,123, as 
shown by the statistics of the year 1890. This wasthe lowest 
point reached as a result of the defection from the Church, 
which began during the sitting of the last General Conference. 
It showed a decrease of 10,677. Since then the membership of the 
Church has been steadily on the increase. The results of the in- 
gathering of the past winter are not, in most of the conferences, 
iucluded in these statistics; so that it is safe to say the present 
membership is about the same in number as reported to the York 
General Conference. Considering the circumstances through 
which the Church has passed this statement furnishes occasion 
for devout thanks to God.” 


A very gratifying exhibit in relation to church property 
is made in the following, from the Address : 


* Prior to the last General Conference we had 2,600 church 
houses, valued at $3,757,161. Our latest statistics show the num- 
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four years. The present valuation of our church property is 

430,445, an increase for the four years of $673,284. This is the 
oe “~ —— — property in any like period of our 
of over one innnlinh danmten eee et nia a 

ars in the last four years.” 
The progress of the Church is well shown by its contribu- 
tions for benevolent purposes. Last year the total contrilfu- 
tions reached the unprecedented sum of $1,183,030, or $5.80 
per member. This is a gain over the contributions of 1888 
of $146,944.42, or a gain of eighty cents per member. Dur- 
ing the past quadrennium the Church paid for all purposes 
$4,234,386.51. This is an exhibit of which the denomination 
need not be ashamed. 
Speaking of the missions of the Church the following 
facts were given: Number of foreign missionaries 82, 
number in mission conferences and districts, 118, and in 
home conferences 225, making a total of 375 missionaries in 
the employ of the Church. The bishops strongly urged 
that the mark to be aimed at next year for missions alone 
be $100,000. The applause given by the Conference when 
these figures were named is evidence of its hearty approval 
of the advance indicated by the recommendation. The 
Church now has 777 members in Germany and 5,978 in 
Africa. 
The Woman's Missionary Society has pushed its work 
with great vigor during the quadrennium. The Society 
has 8,828 members. During the four years past this organi- 
zation, whose motto is ‘‘ Two Cents a Week anda Prayer,” 
has raised a total of over $50,000, and not less than $142,383 
since its organization eighteen years ago. 
The bishops gave their warm indorsement to the young 
people’s movement. and recommended that the General 
Conference recognize the Young People’s Christian Union 
as adistinct department of the Church, and that a new 
paper be established, to be the organ of the young people’s 
societies of the denomination. The utterances of the bish- 
ops On temperance were clear and strong, of which the 
following is the closing: 
“Every member of the Church as a Christian citizen should be 
active in co-operation with every laudable and wise effort to 
secure total abstinence for the individual, and for the Govern- 
ment the tetal prohibition of the manufacture, transportation 
and sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. We hail with 
hope every advance made in the struggle against intemperance 
and the saloon.” 
The Church’s Publishing House at Dayton, O., has had 
four years of unprecedented growth in its different depart- 
ments. The agent, the Rev. W. J. Shuey, who has man- 
aged the business of the House for the past twenty-eight 
years, presented a report to the Conference of very gratify- 
ing interest. The total cash receipts for the quadrennium 
were $713,052.44, an increase of $125,593.68 over the previous 
term. ‘The actual profits for the four years were $82,490.09, 
and the total assets of the institution are now $359,576.55. 
The total number of books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., 
not including many things which cannot be easily enumer- 
ated, issued during the past four years, is 25,684,400--a gain 
of 4,995,525 over the previous term. 
In the department of Church Extension the Church has 
met with encouraging success the past four years. In this 
time $40,125.26 were collected for this purpose. Sixty-six 
churches have been aided, including one in Washington, 
D. C., to which $7,584.68 was given. 

The Sunday-school work of the denomination has also 
had a gratifying growth. A secretary, Col. Robert Cow- 
den, has been constantly employed by the Sunday-school 
Board in holding institutes and otherwise promoting this 
branch of work.- There are now 3,493 Sunday-schools with 
an enrollment of 262,000, which exceeds the church mem- 
bership by over 55,000. 

On Friday the Conference sent a protest to President 
Cleveland against the opening of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day and asking that he give his co-operation in the efforts 
to prevent the desecration of the Sabbath at the Fair. 

A similar protest was sent to President Palmer, of the 
World’s Fair Directorate, in the name of the Conference 
and the 204,000 members of the Church. This action was 
unanimous and enthusiastic. : 

A feature of interest at one of the early sessions of the 
Conference was the welcome given the Conference by the 
Dayton United Brethren Alliance, representing the eleven 
churches of the city, with a membership of 3,018. Addresses 
of welcome were made by G. A. Funkhouser, D.D., Senior 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, end Dr. M. R. 
Drury, of the Religious Telescupe. The response for the 
mivisterial delegates in an able and electrifying address, 
was made by President W. M. Beardshear, D.D., of the 
Iowa State Agricultural College. The Hon. J. M. Hatfield, 
of Huntington, Ind., responded for the laymen. 

The Conference has now had a very auspicious opening. 
It will likely be in session two weeks. Questions of church 
polity, which have received so much attention at these 
quadrennial meetings for the past quarter of a century, 
will occupy very little time at this meeting. The great ques- 
tions relating to the educational, missionary, evangelistic 
and other departments of work will receive the attention 
of the Conference as never before. 

DaYTON, OBIO, May 13th, 1893. 


THE Rev. R. F. Horton, a prominent Congregation- 
alist of England, who has recently given the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale Divinity School, is 
no friend of the Established Church. At a meeting in New 
Haven he said: ; 

“The Episcopal Church is not really the historic Church. We, 
the Nonconformists and the Congregationalists, are that section 
which really goes back to the first century, while the Anglican 
Church goes back only to the third century. The Anglican 
Church takes rather the Jewish than the Christian view of re- 
ligion. It is Roman and medieval rather than primitive. But 
for it churches in England would be united to-day. . The episco- 
pacy is responsible for the alienation of the working masses from 
Christianity.” 

He also claims that to the Nonconformist Party in Eng- 
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THE SMILEY MEETINGS IN WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY THE REV, H. L. MAYERS. 


MANy churches and communities in this region have 
had a profitable winter. A widespread religious interest 
has been manifest. Large ingatherings have been marked 
in several of our communities. This has been due to the 
meetings conducted by the Evangelist, the Rev. Francis 
Edward Smiley. of Philadelphia. He began his work in 
East Liverpool, O., Jan. 11th, and all through the bitter 
cold of the latter part of that month, the rink, seating 
three thousand persons, was scarcely large enough to ac- 
commodate the crowds, who were interested in the Gospel 
story. The news that followed the precious work in Ohio 
svon reached neighboring places and in a measure prepared 
the way for similar experiences. His success in Bradford 
and Washington was gratifying in the highest degree. 
All the churches united cordially and heartily in sustain- 
ing the evangelist in all his efforts. The people in Kittan- 
ning were encouraged to prayerful effort that like blessing 
might be showered upon them. As far back as October, 
1892, our Ministerial Association opened a correspondence 
with Mr. Smiley with a view of conducting a series of 
Union Gospel Services. On March 15th Mr. Smiley, with 
his efficient musical director, Mr. Alexander, of Chicago, 
began meetings here. No event in our religious history 
has awakened so much interest as the services conducted 
by them in the Opera House. The town was stirred to its 
very depths. The variety of meetings held have been 
adapted to all ages and all classes of our people. There 
were gatherings for the children, for the Sabbath-schools, 
for young people, Bible readings for Christians, and the 
mass meetings every night in the Opera House, especially 
for the unsaved. There was some questioning as to 
whether Mr. Smiley would draw epough people to fill the 
large Opera House. It has been answered. Sunday the 
building was taxed to its utmost; at night, many were 
turned away. This meeting was successful beyond all 
description. The hundreds gathered there fairly hung 
with breathless interest upon the evangelist’s words. For 
three-quarters of an hour, in a simple and direct way, he 
talked of the Book of Life. When he closed, in response to 
a call, the entire Christian portion of the audience arose to 
signify their faith and love. Then came an appeal to the 
unconverted. Literally by the hundreds they arose to ex- 
press their interest in divine things and to ask for the 
prayers of God’s people. It was a glorious sight. This 
alone was worth all the effort and expense of these meet- 
ings. Hundreds have expressed a desire to live different 
lives; many have signed cards saying they wished to be- 
come Christians. Many more went nightly into the in_ 
quiry rooms and sought special instructiqn in the things 
of the Kingdom. The meetings at Kittanning were marked 
by one feature worthy of ‘special notice. Every church in 
the place, nine in number, united inthese meetings, with 
one exception, the Catholic. All worked with the evangel- 
ist in great harmony and success, 

KITTANNING, PENN. 
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A BAPTIST CONTRIBUTION TOWARD CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 


THE REV. 





BY AUGUSTINE 8. CARMAN, 


THERE has prevailed hitherto a certain skepticism, or, at 
any rate, a weakness of faith, to which the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT have borne witness, as to the readiness of 
Baptists to aid in the integration of the forces of Chris- 
tianity. It is certain, however, that THE INDEPENDENT 
will be prompt to welcome genuine evidence of practical 
movements among Baptists in the direction of the unifica- 
tion of thosefollowers of Christ long separated by strangely 
trivial distinctions. Such evidence of a very pertinent 
character, it is believed, can be furnished as an addition to 
the notable series of responses to the recent symposium on 
the subject of the unification of the subdivisions of Chris- 
tendom. 

The most notable token of a strong undercurrent setting 
toward formal union where there is already a marked 
measure of practical union, is seen in the State of Michigan 
in the case of the Regular Baptists and the Free Baptists. 
Yet there are rumors also of a movement in Ohio looking 
toward the union &f the ‘Church of God” with the Regu- 
lar Baptists, and in Indiana there is reported a recent con- 
vention of “Old School,” or ‘‘ Anti-Mission” Baptists, 
which has nullified its historic record by passing a resolu- 
tion distinctly affirming its approval of Sunday-schools, 
missionary societies and kindred organizations, which once 
had their so bitter disapproval as to cause the breach be- 
tween them and the Regular Baptists. “The importance of 
the Michigan movement, looking to the affiliation of the 
““Regular” and the “ Free,”’ or ‘* Freewill” Baptists, is en- 
hanced by the fact that Michigan is an important part of 
the Free Baptist field, and is the seat of their Hillsdale 
College. Several months ago a desire was expressed by 
certain of the prominent pastors and leaders of the Free 
Baptist Church in Michigan for a conference with the 
brethren of the Regular Baptist denomination with a view 
to the discovery of possible grounds of union. The pre- 
liminary arrangements for such a conference were made by 
the Superintendents of Missions of the respective bodies, 
these two brethren constituting perhaps the most repre- 
sentative officers in denominations which acknowledge no 
central authority. A committee consisting of fifteen repre- 
sentative pastors and other ministers from each denomina- 
tion met in the city of Jackson, March 13th, 1893, and in 
adjourned session May 1st following, for consultation on 
the subject. The result of the meeting was primarily the 
consummation of a close fraternal feeling between the pas- 
tors of the two bodies who had been previously almost 
wholly unacquainted with each other. Then there joined 
with a degree of mora! and intellectual earnestness which 
forbade the belittling of their own or another’s cgnyiction, 





a growing certainty that there already existed a sufficient 
unity of belief and practice between them to warrant close 
affiliation and the hope of the early obliteration of all lines 
of demarcation between the two bodies. 

The following series of resolutions expressing this belief 
and pointing out the path along which the coalescence 
might be expected to take place was unanimously adopted 
by the joint body, and some provision made for the reali- 
zation of the asserted union. 

“1. No abandonment of doctrines now held is required; but 
the regular Baptists are asked to signify their acceptance of the 
doctrines of freedom and responsibility of man, and the Free 
Baptists are asked to signify their acceptance of the doetrines of 
grace, the exact interpretation of all doctrines being left to the 
individual, subject only to the mind of the Lord as revealed in 
the New Testament. 

“2. According to the teaching and practice of the Apostles, 
baptism should be received immediately after regeneration, and 
therefore properly precedes the Lord’s Supper and public Chris- 
tian duties. 

“3. It is advisable that invitations to the Lord’s Supper be 
omitted, the annovncement of the observance of the Supper 
being considered sufficient. 

“4, All churches (of both bodies) are advised to omit the use of 
the term ‘sacrament,’ as defining the nature and meaning of the 
ordinances, and that *watchcare membership’ be discontinued 
where it has existed. 

“5. It is suggested that our churches discontinue the use of the 
distinctive terms, ‘ Regular,’ ‘ Particular,’ ‘ Free’ and ‘ Freewill,’ 
and use only the name Baptist. 

“6. It is suggested that churches of both bodies mutually ac- 
cept letters of commendation and ministerial credentials.” 

The Congregational character of the churches compos- 
ing these bodies will, of course, make the practical out- 
come contingent upon the acceptance by the individual 
churches of the recommendation of their representative 
brethren. The attitude of the denominational press and 
of the two denominations outside of Michigan may be ex- 
pected to have marked influence, and perhaps most signi- 
ficant of all will be the effect of the felicity or infelicity of 
the earliest attempts to carry out the proposed union of 
two feeble churches of these bodies into one church which 
shall bear, as indeed all of the churches are recommended 
to bear, the simple name of Baptist. Yet whatever the 
immediate outcome there can be no doubt that there has 
occurred in this movement an attempt in utter good faith 
and brotherly love to realize among the branches of the 
Baptist family a true unity. 

It is believed that THE INDEPENDENT itself, and its 
readers also, will see in this bit of most modern Church 
history something of striking interest and of significant 
promise. It seems indeed suggestive of the truth of the 
view which has found approval among Baptists and others 
that Christian union is to be attained not by compulsive 
association of dissimilar units, but by a spirit which shall 
favor the formal recognition of unity already existing and 
facilitate the constant extension of that process of in- 
tegration which is to bring eventual fulfillment to the 
Savior’s last prayer. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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THE MILWAUKEE CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 
BY THE REV. T, 8. JOHNSON, 





For three weeks the Rev. Mr. Mills had been holding 
evangelistic meetings in Milwaukee, and over four thou- 
sand people had signed cards declaring their purpose to 
henceforth lead a Christian life. Ever since the memorable 
opening day in Immanuel Presbyterian Church the city 
has been stirred with the mighty power of the Spirit, and 
hundreds of people were interested who had not commit- 
ted themselves to their Savior, and many church members 
were anxious to know more of the ways of Christian serv- 
ice and how to meet the responsibility of the situation. It 
was the plan of Mr. Mills, in his great meetings at Omaha 
and Minneapolis, to hold a convention and spend two or 
three days in discussing the affairs of the Kingdom, and 
to teach and train Christian workers for the duties of the 
hour. A similar convention was called to meet in Milwau- 
kee, April 26th and 28th. It began in the Grand Avenue 
Methodist Church at 9:30 A.M. The general topic of the 
first day was ‘‘Soul Winning.” The Rev. Sabin Halsey 
conducted the opening prayer-meeting, and was followed 
by the Rev. B. Fay Mills with an address, ‘‘ The Evange- 
listic Church, What It is and how to Secure It.” In a few 
brief words he stated what the Church of Christ is for, 
and how we are to direct its efforts to secure the salvation 
of souls and the building up of believers. He spoke of the 
work of Bethany Church, in Philadelphia, and the Sab- 
bath-school, conducted by John Wanamaker. He approved 
of the prayer-meeting after Sabbath-school and of holding 
an evangelistic service occasionally, that every one inter- 
ested might have a chance of accepting Christ. Mr. Mills 
believed in many meetings during the week. Hesaid: ‘I 
would not have meetings for everybody every night, for 
some time must be spent at home; but I would have meet- 
ings for boys and girls, for men and women, for the officers 
and members, for the choir and singing classes, and run 
the church strong to win souls and bring people into the 
Kingdom.” 

In the Wednesday afternoon service Mr. John P. Hillis, 
the leader in singing, conducted a praise service, after 
which there were short addresses by Secretary C. B. Willis, 
Y. M. C. A., the Rev. G. L. Cory, the Rev. W. A. McKillip 
and the Rev. G. W. White, followed by a discussion and 
questions answered by the Rev. Mr. Mills and others. At 
3.40 P.M. Mr. Mills preached on tbe life and work of 
Philip, Acts 8: 26-49. On April 27th, the Rev. J. L. Hol- 
lingsworth, of South Bend, Indiana, addressed the con- 
vention on entire consecration to the servic? of the Lord, 
and was followed by a powerful sermon by Mr. Mills, set- 
ting forth the duty of entire consecration and giving our- 
selves first to the Lord. 

The Convention on Friday opened with a general prayer- 
meeting, led by the Rev. William Chester, of Immanuel 
Church, Then Mr, John P. Hillis led a song service which 








was followed by a discussion on the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The Rev. Judson Titsworth spoke of the work of 
the Spirit in giving us knowledge,and was followed by the 
Rev. Ralph Gillam. Several clergymen from abroad ad- 
dressed the Convention, and the Rev. Mr. Mills preached 
the closing sermon on the Enduement of Power. Many of 
the visiting brethren remained until the evening service in 
the Exposition Hall. 

Pleasanter weather and brighter skies made the meet- 
ings on Friday, the last day of the Convention, more inter- 
esting, and there bas rarely ever been seen more interest 
in the affairs of the Kingdom in this city. When Mr, 
Mills arose to speak in Exposition Hall, he looked upon a 
larger congregation than has ever before been assembled 
for a religious meeting in Milwaukee. A large collection 
was taken for the work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and earnest prayers were offered for the 25,000 
young women of Milwaukee, who are trying to earn their 
living and make their way and fulfill their mission. 

The services of the Convention were only held during the 
day,and in the evening all came together in the Exposition 
building which had been arranged to accommodate five 
thousand people. Here Mr. Mills preached each evening, 
and Mr. John P. Hillis, with his sweet baritone voice, sang 
beautiful hymns and led the grand chorus of five hundred 
voices in the service of song. Sometimes in the meetings 
the vast congregation joined in the singing, and the 
volume of song was majestic and inspiring. Mr. Mills has 
won the respect of all classes of people and preaches the 
Word in the demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 
The newspapers have not told half of the good he is doing 
in Milwaukee, but the truth is that no evangelist has ever 
made such a deep and powerful impression here. Already 
several thousand people have signed cards declaring that 
they purpose to be Christians, and the work strengthens 
every day. Churches and pastors are united in the work, 
and people of all classes and nations are thronging the 
great ball to hear the Word of Life. People not only hear 
thetruth, but accept the offer of salvation, and every night 
there are scores of people who decide the great matter and 
hundreds who reconsecrate themselves to the service of the 
Lord. Mr. Mills will continue the work in Milwaukee un- 
til May 10th; and itis believed that the last ten days of the 
meetings will be the best and attended with the largest re- 
sults. ° 

BEAVER Dam, WIs. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





AT the eighty-sixth annual commencement of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, last week, a class of 55 men were 
graduated. 


..--Dean Lawrence has written to the Secretary of the 
Diocesan Convention a notification of his election as 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 


....The Executive Committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society has decided to hold the sixty-eighth 
annual meeting in Saratoga May 30thto June Ist. 


..-.-It is announced from Paris that Father Hyacinthe 
Loyson has resigned the pastorate of his Gallican church, 
which now passes under the jurisdiction of the Old Catho- 
lic Church of the Netherlands. He takes this step in order 
that he may be more free to carry on general work 
throughout France. . 


....-The twenty-eighth anniversary of the National Tem- 
perance Society was observed last week. According to the 
annual report thirty-six new publications were issued dur- 
ing the year, and 25,695,721 pages of temperance literature 
printed. The total receipts were $52,467, and the total ex- 
penses a little over a hundred dollars less. John Wana- 
maker was elected president, J. N. Stearns secretary, and 
William D. Porter treasurer. 


...-The trustees of Lane Theological Seminary have 
accepted Dr. Roberts’s resignation, and his relation to the 
seminary will terminate August Ist. The resignation, as 
is well known, was the result of a previous action of the 
Board. The Board also voted to continue Prof. Henry Pre- 
served Smith as teacher of Greek and Hebrew during the 
coming year, notwithstanding the action of the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati in suspending him from the exercises of his 
ministerial functions. 


.---The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn has erected three superb memorial windows to 
commemorate the thirty years pastorate of Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler. In the large central window are life-size fig- 
ures of Paul preaching at Athens, and beside it is inscribed 
Dr. Cuyler’s first text : “I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
In the other windows are Moses holding the Tables of the 
Law, and John holding his Book of the Gospel. 


....The Southern Baptist Convention met at Nashville, 
Tenv., May 12th, with a full attendance. The Hon. 
Jonathan Haroldson, Chief Justice of Alabama, was re- 
elected President. Among the visitors was Bishop O. P. 
Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who 
was invited to the platform with a most cordial welcome. 
The American Baptist Educational Society and the South- 
ern Baptist Educational Conference are also in session iB 
the same city. Their presiding officers are Dr. Edward 
Judson, of New York City, and Dr. W. B. Rothwell, of 
Missouri. 


....Broadway Tabernacle is realizing constantly how 
fortunate it is in its new pastor. Dr. Stimson is doing an 
excellent .work, proving himself not only a popular 
preacher but an efficient organizer, keeping closest watch 
on all the details of church work. Last Sunday was Chil- 
dren’s Day, and the services were most enjoyable as well as 
impressive. The program was unique, including the bap- 
tism of infants, the presentation of seven-year-old children 
to the church, and a special sermon to children, all acc¢om- 


- panied by appropriate singing, responsive reading*, and 
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recitations. It was an occasion long to be remembered by 
all who attended. 


_...The University Congregational Church of Chicago, 
formerly the South Park Congregational Church, is 
located at the corner of Madison Avenue and Fifty-sixth 
Street, Chicago, within four blocks of one of the principal 
entrances to the World’s Fair. The Church, recognizing the 
opportunity of its location, has resolved to improve it to 
the full, and accordingly has decided to make its building 
a sort of Congregational headquarters and to keep it open 
every day from nine in the morning until five in the after- 
noon to receive visitors, answer inquiries, etc. Some one 
will be on hand, and those who desire to can have their 
mai! addressed to them in care of the church and make 
appointments with friends in different parts of the coun- 
try to meet them there. Those Congregationalists who de- 
sire down-town headquarters are also invited to the book- 
store of the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society at 175 Wabash Avenue. Arrangements have been 
made for the free checking of baggage, parcels, etc., and 
for the receiving and delivering of mail without charge. 
Here also is being prepared a little Congregational direct- 
ory of the city with various information of practical 
value to visitors. 

_...The Interdenominational Seaside Bible Conference 
will hold its sixth annual session at Asbury Park, N. J., 
for ten days, commencing with August llth. Among the 
speakers will be Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., of Rochester ; 
Prof. W. H. Greene, D.D., of Princeton Seminary ; Prof. 
William G. Moorhead, D.D., of the United Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, at Xenia, O.; Drs. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, of New York City; James H. Brooker, of St. Louis ; 
George S. Bishop, of East Orange, N. J.; B. B. Tyler, of 
New York City ; Joseph Cook, of Boston, and others. 
Among the topics to be discussed will be ‘‘ The Present 
and Coming Criticism of the Bible,’ ‘‘ Mosaic Authorship 
of the Pentateuch,” ‘Messianic Prophecies,” ‘The 
Psalms,” ‘The Bible’s Testimony to its own Integrity,” 
“Strategical Scriptures,’ ‘‘ Fresh Light from Ancient 
Monuments,” etc. A summer school for Bible study is 
also to be inaugurated under the leadership of Dr. W. J. 
Erdman and Professors Moorhead, Stifler, Stroeter and 
Dinwidaie. 


....There was an interesting incident iu the line of inter- 
denominational comity not long since at Sherbourne 
Street Methodist Church, Toronto, when there was given 
a farewell meeting to Dr. Avison, a British subj:ct and a 
zealous Methodist, on the occasion of his leaving the 
country to go as a medical missionary to Korea under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Missions of the 
United States. The interdenominational character of the 
meeting was kept up by addresses by Mr. White, Secretary 
of the Intercollegiate Missionary Society of the United 
States, Professor Hume, of Toronto University, the Rev. 
George Milligan, of old St.Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
and the Rev. Mr. Manning, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
For several years there has been an annual interchange of 
pulpits among the several evangelical churches of the city 
with the exception of the Anglicans, who have not felt free 
to share in this, tho in recent meetings for the promotion 
of Christian union they have exhibited the kindest frater- 
nal feelings. 


... In view of the great influx of French Canadians into 
New England special interest attaches to the work of the 
French Evangelization Society as carried on by different 
denominations in Canada. The Board of the Presbyterian 
Church having this in charge reports that during the last 
year thirty-six mission fields with ninety-six preaching 
stations have been supplied, twenty-four mission schools 
carried on and twelve colporters employed. An ever 
increasing number of children from the Roman Catholic 
Homes have been attending the mission schools, and in 
some cases the total attendance is Roman Cathoiic. In 
one instance one of the missionary colporters was per- 
mitted to holda service in the Roman Catholic chapel and 
had an audience of fifty Roman Catholics, ten of whom 
were women. The priests and bishops are making strenu- 
ous efforts to control the movement which is spreading. 
The general effect of the work has been increased by the 
changing attitude on the part of the Roman Catholic peo- 
ple toward the highest authorities in their own Church. 
It will be remembered that not long since two journals 
were put under ban for statements of which the bishops 
could not approve. Both have decided to continue their 
existence, the one claiming alargely increased subscription 
list under its old name and the other adopting a new one. 


....The Baptist Union of England held its annual meet- 
ing recently. It was freer from excitement than at any 
time for several years. The retiring president congratu- 
lated the members that they were now in quiet waters, 
with no disturbing and distracting clouds of heresy ahead. 
The report of the council recorded 15,187 baptisms during 
the year; an increase of membership from 334,763 to 337,409, 
The Baptist Home Missionary Society reported 95 mission 
churches aided, and connected with’them were 36 mission 
stations all cared for by a staff of 64 pastors and 170 local 
breachers. The foreign mission meetings referred espe- 
cially to the centenary appeal. Up to March 3ist the re- 
Spouse was $567,500, of which all but $51,000 had been paid 
in incash. The missionary staff has been increased dur- 
ing the year by 10; 4 going to the Congo, 3 to India, 2 to 
China and 1 to Ceylon. The year’s account showed re- 
ceipts of $304,395, with an expenditure of $374,790. There 
having been a deficit at the beginning of the year, the total 
debt at present stands at $152,570. The ordinary receipts 
Showed a falling off of $8,735, and legacies a falling off of 
$25,985. There was, however, a profit on Indian exchange. 
It was proposed to meet the whole of the debt out of the 
centenary fund, and it was urged that efforts would be 
Made to secure @ permanent annual income of $500,000, 


The reports from the yarious fields showed encouraging 
progress, 





...-The question of missions among the Jews in this 
country has been attracting special attention of late. Ina 


+ recent meeting of the Presbytery of New York the Rev. A. 


F. Schauffler, D.D., of the City Mission Society Board, 
presented a proposition that the Presbyterian Church as a 
body should take hold of the work. He said that there 
are one and a half million of Jews in America, and more 
than 200,000 in this city; that to reach them with the 
truths of Christianity required special methods, as they 
are a peculiar people; success of no doubtful value has 
already been attained, and there is urgent demand in his 
view of increased work. The proposition aroused some 
debate. Dr. John Hall expressed his doubt as to the value 
or necessity of special missionary work among a people so 
religious in their character, so proud of their traditions 
and their ancient position as God’s chosen people and so 
likely to resist indirectly, if not directly, any aggressive 
approach by Christian missiqnaries, as if they were not 
different from a heathen people. Dr. Martin, of the Char- 
ity Organization Society also opposed it, as did Dr. Spin- 
ing, who referred to the large number of Jews in the sec- 
tion of the city where he lived with whom he was generally 
acquainted, and he was convinced were too proud to be ap- 
proached in the missionary spirit. Dr. Schauffler replied 
saying that there are two classes of Jews in New York, the 
Reformed Jews and the Orthodox; the former are practi- 
cally Deists and there is prospect of no great result of 
Christian teaching among them. Among the Orthodox, 
however, he claimed that there is fertile ground for the 
laborer. The general trend of the discussion seemed to 
oppose specific action and at last a resolution was pre- 
sented and adopted requesting the Board of Home Missions 
to give that work special attention at this time. 








Diblical Research. 


THE aids for the textual and exegetical study of the 
Book of Enoch are multiplying in an encouraging manner. 
In our issue of January 5th, we gave an account of the New 
Greek Fragments found in connection with the Gospel and 
the Epistle of Peter, and published by Bouriant. This text 
has been already worked through in detail and independent 
ly of each other by Lods, a young privat docent of the 
Protestant theological faculty of Paris, ard by Dillmann, 
the Altmeister in Ethiopic, the editor and translator of 
the Book of Enoch. The former has published his results 
in Le Livre @ Hénoeh, from the house of Leroux, Paris. 
The latter has issued his studies in the Sitzunysherichte 
der Berliner Akademie, 1892, pp. 1039-1054; 1079-1092, 
under the title of ‘‘ Ueber den neugefundenen griecheschen 
Text des Henoch-Buches.” Yhese articles have also 
appeared as a separate pamphlet. Both investigators 
found the new text very valuable. Dillmann shows that 
the new Greek text does indeed at places not present read- 
ings as good as those of the Ethiopic version, but many 
times oftener the former forms an excellent corrective for 
the latter and enables the reader to understand much 
better than before quite a number of passages. In both 
Dillman and Lods a large number of such examples are 
given, especially by the former, who restricts his investiga- 
tions almost entirely to the text-critical problems, while the 
latter is a thesaurus of all kinds of data for the study of this 
curious book. Both conclude that the new text offers in- 
contestable proof that the original of the book is not the 
Greek but the Hebrew or Aramaic. The new text is 
an excellent help for the Enoch student. Ancther 
point of interest brought out is the certainty that 
the combination of the different elements of the 
present Book of Enoch (for all scholars acknowledge its 
composite character) was not made by the Ethiopic trans- 
lator but existed already in the Greek. Schiirer, in his an- 
nouncement of the discussion of Dillmann and Lods, in the 
Theol, Literaturzeitung, No. 3, h. a., called attention to the 
light which the use of the word 7vetyara in the new freg- 
ments in reference to the spirits of those condemned to 
torment throws upon the passage 1 Peter, 3: 19. Another 
help for the Enoch investigators is the new Hebrew trans- 
lations prepared by Lazarus Goldschmidt, and published 
in Berlin, 1892, entitled ‘‘Das Buch Henoch aus dem 
LEthtopischen in die Urspriinglich hebritische Abfass- 
unyssprache zurtickttbersetzt, mit einer Einlettung und 
Noten versehen.”’ As this was published before the new 
Greek text was found, its usefulness, for these chapters at 
any rate, is seriously curtailed. However, Halevy, who 
bas done similar work before, has announced an entirely 
new Hebrew translation on the basis of the fresh text- 
critical helps. Schiirer, however, regards the Hebrew and 
not the Aramaic as the original language of the book. 
As early as December, 1891, p. 135, in the Expositor, 
the Rev. R. H. Charles, of Oxford, announced a new edi- 
tion of the Ethiopic text, together with anew Exglish 
translation. The new texfis based ona number of new 
manuscripts in the British Museum, especially one of 
particular value designated G. by him, all of which 
were not consulted by Dillmann in the preparation of his 
edition. The Expositor recently announced this book as 
forthcoming at once from the Clarendon Press, but the 
Bouriant finds have doubtless for a time caused the post- 
ponement of its publication. 


....Professor Schiirer, of Kiel, is his Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung, No. 2,h. a.,in connection with a review of Har- 
nack, Lods, Robinson and James on the _ pseudo- 
Petrine Gospel and Apocalypse, gives some of the results of 
his own studies on these valuable finds. He states that 
the literary and historical problems which are here pre- 
sented are of so complex a character that it will be some 
time before the last word is spoken on the subject. But so 
much is certain that much of the material found in the 
Peter Gospel and which is not found in our canonical 
gospels is proven to be old data by testimony from other 
sources. As noteworthy in recent studies he regards the 








following! 3, That the condemnation and crucifixion of 








Christ took place, not on the 15th of Nisan, but on the 13th 
or 14th, the result depending on whether we regard the 14th 
or the 15th of Nisan as the “‘ first day”’ of the unleavened 
bread. In the latter case the Peter Gospel agrees with 
John; then former with the Synoptics. 2. According to 
vs., 42, 43 it can scarcely be doubted that reference is here 
had to Christ’s descent into Hell. The text emendation of 
Robinson and Lods demands this. 3. According to this 
gospel the resurrection is followed at once by the Ascension 
of Christ. Schiirer draws special attention to'the fact 
that the relation between the Apocalypse of Peter and the 
Second Epistle of Peter will require closer investigation. 
The close connection in thought between the two is clear. 
Does the one draw from the other, or do both draw from a 
common source ? 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 28TH. 
THE EXCELLENT WOMAN.—PROVERBS 31: 10-81. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.— 
PROV. 31: 80. 

Notes.—The last chapter is also the last section or two 
sections of the Book of Proverbs. It begins with the 
words of King Lemuel’s mother, and continues through 
nine verses of warniug and advice to her son. Then begins 
anew and separate acrostic poom of twenty-two verses, 
beginning with the successive twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. Several of the Psalms are similar acros- 
tics, as also the four first chapters of Lamentations. It is 
difficult to discover any definite progress of thought in 
these verses until we come to the last. The necessities of 
the acrostic governed to some extent the thought. ‘A 
virtwous woman,”’—Rather, an able woman; one worthy 
of respect. This may have been written in honor of some 
special woman of unusual excellence.-——'' Her husband.” 
—An unmarried woman was an unheard-of person. 
“Wool and flax.”—The only clothing except skins. Silk 
and cotton were not known. “Their task to her maid- 
ens.’’—Not their ‘‘ portion’ of food, as the Old Version im- 
plies, but of work. She kept a family of servants, or 
slaves.———‘' A field, and buyeth it.”—This indicates a 
very considerable independence of power, such as a capable 
‘womapb acquires anywhere. * Distaff, spindle.”—In 
the East spinning was done by band, not with a wheel. A 
Jong, loose flock of wool was wound around a stick or dis- 
taff held in the left hand or under the arm, which was 
stretched and drawn off and twisted by the spindle in the 
right hand, to make the threads to be used in weaving. 
* Clothed in scarlet.’’—The point is not that scarlet 
looks warmer for cold weather, but that rich scarlet color 
would not be wasted except on the best aud most valuable 
material, and the wool would take the color better than 
would flax.—_—“ Carpets of tapestry.””—Like our Turkish 
rugs, fordivans, etc. ‘*Purple.’’—The Tyrian dye.—- 
“She laugheth at the time to come.’’—She is so well pro- 
vided for that she need not fear hard times.———“* Many 
daughters have done virtuously.’’—Better, worthily. This 
is what her husband says. ‘* Praise her in the gates.”’ 
—Where people congregate. 

Instruction.—The sphere of woman was not a limited 
one in those days. The woman here praised was no serf, 
the ;uppet of her husband’s will. If her husband had 
charge of the farm, and produced the food, wool and fiax, 
she seems to have been the chief money-getter. She 
wrought the wool and flax into salable products and held 
the money, and herself spent it for more land for the farm. 
She was quite as responsible as her husband for the suc- 
cess of the family. It ought to be more so now. 

One who wants to find a good, capable woman can do so. 
There are a great many of them. The writer says later 
that ‘‘many daughters bave done admirably,” even tho 
this one was, to the writer’s view, ideally good. The writér 
of Ecclesiastes was all wrong when he répresented that 
not one good woman in a thousand could be found. It is 
the fault of the one searches if he does not find. He proba- 
bly does not deserve such a one. 

It is here very definitely taught that a good wife is the 
making of her husband. The converse may be true aJso; 
but it is beyond question that thousands of men would 
never have amounted to anything but for their wives. 
One of the Presidents of the United States was taught to 
read by his wife. 

The chief merit here ascribed to a worthy woman is that 
she isa diligent and enterprising housekeeper. Beyond 
question this is the pre-eminent sphere of a married 
woman, no less than of old. It is a disgrace to a woman if 
she does not teach her daughters to be good housekeepers, 
or to a woman if she does not understand this art. 

Nothing is said here about this-notable woman’s educa- 
tion, but we know that somebody taught her the house- 
wifely arts. We know, also, that she achieved wisdom and 
that must have required much study of the sort then 
attainable. ‘She went to all the college she could, and 
women now should get the best education possible so as 
not to be inferior to their husbands. 

One of her merits is her kindness. She is kind as well as 
strict with her servants and good to the poor. They love 
her for her beneficence. 

The implication is that she dressed herself and her family 
handsomely, and had her home richly furnished. That is 
a proper thing to do, if one is not extravagant. 

The worthy woman has a contempt for inefficiency. 
She ‘“‘eateth not tbe bread of idleness ”’ herself, and does 
not let her family do it. Laziness is a cardinal sin, the 
worst of all social offenses. 

The woman thus described is said, in the last verse, to 


‘fear the Lord.’”’ Thatis the key to hercharacter. 

Tbis woman is one type of a good woman. We have 
more types now, and in otherspheres. We must not think 
that no other woman deserves honor besides the capable 
wifeand mother. Rut perhaps we are in dapger, rather, of 
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AFRICA. 
APPEAL FROM THE ZULU MISSION, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES N. RANSOM, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


A BRAHMIN said to a missionary: ‘‘ Weare finding you 
out. You are not so good as your Book. If you were as 
good as your Book you would conquer India for Christ in 
five years.”’ 

Attention must be called again and again to the fact 
that the American Board is touching Africa with only a 
straw. Fifty-six thousand dollars a year is the small sum 
—the penny package—dedicated to the redemption of a 
vast continent. Fifty-six thousand dollars for three African 
missions, with their stations, out-stations, missionaries, 
belpers, schools, churches, established work, pioneer work, 
industrial beginnings and ever-growing needs! Fifty-six 
thousand dollars would not pay the annual expenses of 
some sugar estates in this little colony. Are we as “ good 
as the Book ’’? 

A kingdom, a Christian kingdom, is the guerdon. Is 
$56,000 a year a Pauline, Christian, kingly measure of en- 
thusiasm for this prize » 


AN ECLIPSE—VISIBLE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

We were longing to advance; we were preaching to 
those who live in what would be called huts at home the 
blessedness of giving; we were blazing a way to the inte- 
rior and getting ready to give up some of our strongest 
men for Gazaland; we had pledged part of our salaries to 
open the long-neglected Polela field and the work begun 
by the never-to-be-forgotten Pinkerton; we were striving 
to build up our all-important schools so as to fit boys and 
girls for the rapidly changing environment, so as to fortify 
them against the corroding influences of superstition on 
the one hand and godless civilization on the other; we 
were beginning the medical department with its contin- 
gency of needs ; we were hoping to plant and push in the 
cities, where there are boundless opportunity and pressing 
demand ; we had urged the Board to begin a new mission 
in Central Africa—Ruwenzori, the Mountains of the Moon. 
The “Caleb” in our heart and judgment says, “Let us go up 
at once and possess it, for we are well able to overcome it.” 
Hand and foot forward when hope is suddenly eclipsed; 
hand and foot forward when over the sea comes the dis- 
heartening word—RETRENCH. No money for your mis- 
sionary just moved at great expense to Polela; no money 
granted for the stirring work in Durban: no money for 
the special calls from the schools to which Kraal girls 
are flocking from their heathen homes—girls who must 
be clothed and fed as well as tanght by the over- 
worked teachers; no money to pay for the addition 
to the Amahlongwa cottage, work upon which was done by 
the missionary; no money for printing, tho there is a 
famine need of books and tracts and Bible helps; no money 
or men for a new departure in strictly normal work, a 
vital need in our syetem ; no new man to take the place of 
Mr. Wilder who leaves one of the largest stations in his 
enthusiasm for Gazaland ; no promise of new men to stay 
up the hands of the older missionaries ; no promise of new 
workers to put the mission on a good business footing with 
some kind of reserve power; no help for the industrial 
work tho the ‘‘shop”’ is a venerable ruin, tho we know 
that every African tribe must learn to labor or must go to 
the wall. 

Retrench—to stand still is to go backward at this 
stage—retrench when-the battle of the Lord is upon 
us—retrench when our force is not even a Spartan band in 
proportion—retrench when every secular enterprise is driv- 
ing ahead without a tithe of the certainty of success in- 
volved in every mission undertaking—retrench when 
America is inviting the whole world to examine her inex- 
haustible resources and unlimited enthusiasm in develop- 
ing these resources. 

The word retrench is like a serpent’s sting. We are 
bidding men look up. This word is enough to make a 
saint look down. We will look up. Surely God will touch 
your hearts and unchain cash and checker 

Amanzimtote, Natal, South Africa. 





THE HUGUENOT SEMINARY. 
BY MISS ANNA E. BLISS. 


It is more than nineteen years since the Huguenot Semi- 
nary, at Wellington, Cape Colony, South Africa, was 
founded by two young ladies from America, who went 
10,000 miles froin their native land to carry to the daugh- 
ters of South Africa the educational and religious blessings 
enjoyed by the daughters of New England at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary (now Mt. Holyoke College). An urgent appeal 
for one teacher to found such an institution had been re- 
ceived at Mt. Holyoke from the Rev. Andrew Murray, pas- 
tor of a Dutch Reformed church of more than 1,000 mem- 
bers at Wellington, who had been reading a life of Mary 
Lyon and hoped that some one might do for South Africa 
what she had done for America. When the letter was 
laid before Miss Anna E. Bliss, of Amherst, Mass., she was 
willing to go if she could have an associate, but not alone, 
and Miss Abbie Ferguson, cf New Haven, to whom it was 
submitted, felt very much the same. Before the state- 
ment to this effect could reach the Cape of Good Hupe, 
money was received from there to pay the passage, and to- 
gether they made the six weeks’ voyage to Cape Town, 
were gladly welcomed, and installed over what was to be 
the Huguenot Seminary, of which they have since that 
time been principals. The corps of instructors has been 
augmented by accessions from America, from Holland and 
from graduates of the Seminary, until the Faculty now 
consists of some twenty members. 

More than a thousand young ladies, descendants of the 
Dutch, French Huguenot, English, Scotch, etc., settlers, 
have received the benefits of the school, and have gone 
forth to do excellent work. Many of them are teachers in 
the colonial schools. Some of them are missionaries in the 
regions beyond. 

The aim from the beginning has been to so train the 
pupils that before they leave the school they shall have not 
only a thorough mental training, but also such a spiritual 
consecration as shall fit them for whatever work they may 
be called to do in the harvest field of the world. The gen- 
eral standard of education in Cape Colony has been raised 
by the work.of the Seminary, whose pupils compete suc- 
cessfully for honors at the Government and University ex- 
aminations at Cape Town. 

The original land and buildings were purchased with 
money raised for the purpose under the auspices of the 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Colony, and the property 
and financial interests of the school were placed in the 
hands of a practically undenominational and self-perpetu- 
ating Board of Trustees, among whom were the two prin- 
cipals and some of the most prominent clergymen of the 
region. Additions to the buildings and grounds have 
been made in various ways, the most notable being Good- 
now Hall, the gift of Mr. E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester. 
Mass. 

The running expenses are wholly met by the tuition 
fees, and the institution is not only self-supporting, but 
through the Huguenot Missionary Society within its walls 
and the Ladies’ Missionary Bond of South Africa, which 
has its headquarters there, supports at the front the 
missionaries it has trained and sent forth even as far north 
as Lake Nyassa. Six of these missionaries are in the Dia 
mond Fields at Kimberley, seeking for souls. 

The school has also been instrumental in creating a 
strong temperance movement in a region where previously 
but little had been done in that line. It is the headquar- 
ters of the W. C. T. U. of South Africa. 

So great have been the results achieved in its work that 
the Rev. Arthur Pierson calls the Huguenot Seminary 
one of the Miracles of Missions and the Light of 
Cape Colony, and the Colonial Secretary said not long 
since in Parliament that no institution had done more 
for South Africa. 

But its accommodations are insufficient for the increas- 
ing numbers who seek its privileges. It needs additional 
buildings for a library and for the reception of pupils, 
etc. ‘The Colonial Government is ready to give $25,000 for 
this purpose on condition that an equal amount be raised 
elsewhere. 

Through this Seminary Africa stretches out her hands 
to the Christians of America. It is believed that workers 
born and trained on that continent will be better fitted 
than those from foreign lands to stand the climate and do 
the work that must be done at the mission stations. The 
future is full of great possibilities along this line. 

West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


TURKEY. 
A CONVERTED MONK. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DEWEY, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


SIX or seven yearsago a monk in one of the Jacobite 
monasteries of the Jebel et Tar, dissatisfied with the teach- 
ings and practice of the clergy, left the monastic life and 
came to Midyat, seeking to Jearn more about those Protes- 
tants, of whom he had heard that they had no special rites 
and observances save that they obeyed the Bible and kept 
the Sabbath. The pastor and brethren of the Midyat 
church welcomed him warmly and helped him, tho he 
proved so hopelessly stupid that their plan for giving him 
a short course in school and making him a helper was given 
up. Yet the fundamental truths of the Gospel took firm 
hold of him, and he has clung fast to them with a tenacity 
which all persuasion and persecution has failed to loosen. 
He had a small patrimony in his native village, sufficient 
for his maintenance, but has not been allowed to enjoy it, 
simply because he would not keep still about his religion. 
Two years ago one of the chief men of the village, at the 
end of a term of imprisonment in Midyat, offered, in 
return for kindnesses shown him by the Protestant brethren 
while in prison, to take this man, Koreya by name, back 
with him and secure him in the peaceful possession of his 
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property. On reaching the village he summoned the 
priests and talked matters over with them. They con- 
sented that Koreya should stay if he would keep still, 
**But,’”’ said Koreya, telling the story to one of the mis- 
sionaries and asking advice, ‘“‘how can I keep still after 
all I have learned about Christ and his Gospel?” It wag 
not long till he was driven out again, to wander hither and 
thither seeking employment as a day laborer to earn his 
living. 

There arein our field a great many small, poor villages, 
their inhabitants nominally Jacobite Christians, but al- 
most utterly neglected by the clergy, living in most pitia- 
ble ignorance and spiritual darkness. Last fall I asked 
Koreya if he would take a few copies of Scriptures for sale 
and go out among these villages, spending some days where 
people would listen, trying to turn their thoughts God- 
ward, and to stimulate interest in his Word. He gladly 
assented, and has given himself to the work with singular 
earnestness and zeal, bearing hardships and persecutions 
with joy. A fewdays ago he made it in his way to visit 
the monastery of which he was formerly an inmate, pur- 
posing tospend the night. Av first he was warmly wel. 
comed, and in the evening the monks gathered around 
him, rebuking bim for his apostasy and urging him to 
come back to his old faith. He answered: ‘* I shall be glad 
to come back if you will convince me Iam wrong; only the 
arguments must be from the Bible.’”’ Long and somewhat 
heated discussion followed, during which a monk from a 
neighboring monastery was brought in, a rough, stout fel- 
low, of whom all who knew him stood in fear. He assailed 
Kureya very roughly, and managed to draw out from him 
a denial of the divine mission of the prophet as the apostle 
of God, which be later on used to intimidate him, threat- 
ening if he would not give up his evangelical notions to 
denounce him to the authorities as a blasphemer of the 
prophet. Koreya was patient and mild, parrying all their 
arguments by quotations from Scripture. Finally, the 
company separated for the night, and he tried to sleep, but 
was awakened in the night by some one robbing him of his 
purse, In the morning the head of the monastery, insti- 
gated by the monk who had been so violent the evening 
before, took Koreya out to a large cave, cast him into a 
deep cistern in it, and, after drenching him thoroughly 
with water, left him, saying: “ Let God deliver you, if he 
will.” There he remained in the mud and water, wet, 
cold and hungry, yet comforting himself with song and 
prayer, asking God to touch the hearts of his persecutors 
and incline them to listen to his truth. Toward evening 
he was drawn out and let go, but deprived of his cloak, 
shoes and books, and warned if he came back they would 
kill him. 

Mardin. 





LATER reports of the Malatia earthquake show that of 
the 4,864 dwellings in the city, 1,400 have been thrown 
down, 1,485 are unsafe, and of the rest almost every one 
needs repairs. Of the 960 shops, 126 are in ruins, while the 
rest are more or less injured. The covered bazar is de- 
stroyed, and of the 30 mosques 17 are in ruins; the Protes- 
tant church has faJlen, and of the other five churches three 
are badly shattered and two need repairs. The number 
of deaths in the city was 131. Those in the villages were 
much more numerous, and the total in the whole section 
affected by the earthquake is reported so far as 1,046. 
Among the most serious effects is the destruction of the 
domestic animals, rendering it almost impossible for the 
peasants to cultivate their fields. In addition to all this 
the weather has been exceedingly inclement, heavy falls of 
snow having occurred all over that section of the country. 
The result is that there is a great deal of sickness and 
much more is anticipated. Bread is being daily dis- 
tributed to about 4,000 people. Assistance has been com- 
ing in from every side, eliciting most earnest expressions 
of gratitude from the people. 

THE Marash Academy,in the city of Marash, in Northern 
Syria, is one of the most important educational influences 
of the Central Turkey Mission of the American Board. It 
enrolls over 100 boys from the surrounding region, which 
includes some of the most aggressive and earnest people of 
the whole Turkish Empire, notably the section about Zey- 
tun. Some of these boys go to the Aintab College and 
furnish the best material for the native ministry. The 
best proof of its value is found in the large sum raised by 
the native people. The three churches in the city of 
Marash pay for their own preaching, for the teaching of 
over 700 children, support large numbers of utterly desti- 
tute people, pay for the preaching in two neighboring 
towns, andin addition to this they have given $2,200 to the 
Girls’ College, $1,760 for the theological seminary, and 
during the last year have subscribed and paid $264 in aid 
of thisacademy. When it is remembered that the city has 
recently been swept by three terrible fires and has suffered 
for two years from famine, these facts give a conception of 
the self-denial and devotion of the people. The total cost 
of the school for the last year was $1,048, mde up of sala- 
ries of four teachers $352, aid to students $282, text-books 
$145, fitting up of the houss $242, fuel, etc., $27. Enlarge- 
ment 1s imperative and beyond the limits of the ability of 
the people or of the Board. 


PERSIA. 
A TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyteyian Board. 
THERE are few districts in the world where so many tons 
of grapes are grown to the square mile as in this district 


of Urumia. Last fall the vintage was unusually abun- 
dant. The rains came early and abundantly, and the 


. grapes could not be dried for raisins. Must they rot? 


Some could be made into vinegar, but the demand is 
small. Some could be made into syrup, but this requires 
fuel to boil it down, and fuel is expensive and scarce. The 
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altervative left was to make wine or to lose the grapes. 
Many church members were thus led into wine making, 
avd with wine in the house drink’ng is sure to follow. 
Other Christians, Nestorians, Armenians, Roman Cattolics 
and Anglicans, almost all drink wine. It is considered 
as a badge of their Christianity. Why should Protestants 
beso suff ? At the meeting of our synod at the close of 
the vintage the hearts of many brethren of earnest coavic- 
tions were heavy. A month later we held a conference of 
Christian workers. An hour of prayer and consultation 
was given to the wine question, and the way seemed 
clearer that the only way to deal with the subject was the 
straightforward one of pouring out the wine and taking 
the loss—ar rather the gain; for itis a gain in every point 
of view neither to drink, make or se:] wine for use as a 
beverage. Yetit was a difficult question. Had we faith 
for such a work ? One brother present arose aod confessed 
that he haa been led into temptation; he would go home 
and call some brethren and hold a prayer-meeting over 
emptyivg his wine jugs into the streets. 

A month later was the week of prayer, and as prayer in- 
creased the consciknce awakened. We heard of some 
more wine jugs broken and their contents flowing in the 
streets. 

Following the week of prayer is the time of greatest 
spiritual activity in our congregations. In about twenty 
places a second week of prayer was observed, with very 
thorough house to house visitation. Large congregations 
and deep interest resulted. Tne preaching of the truth was 
attended with conviction and power. The worse charac- 
ters made humble confession and begged for pardon. 
Some made restitution for wrongs done. Drunkards gave 
up their drink, and every one who resolved to begin a new 
life gave evidence, if he had wine, by pouring it into the 
streets. Several hundred jars of wine, amounting, per- 
haps, to forty or fifty barrels, were thus disposed of under 
no other pressure than deep conviction and earnest prayer. 
An old man arose and confessed: ‘‘ My one enemy is‘ the 
wine. Come with me and we will turn out this enemy.” 
A crowd gathered on the flat reofs and in the narrow 
streets to see the wine brought out. 

One of tne brethren said: ‘What a good opportunity for 
ameeting.” Atl were silent, and hymn and prayer and 
exhortation followed, and then another old man spoke in 
deep emotion: ‘I have long been an opposer ; but now my 
heart is broken and [ yield. Come on to my house and 
bring out my jugs of wine. I give that up, for it has long 
held me back from doing my duty.” 

We greatly rejoice at this temperance revival. It is the 
evidence of consciences awakened by the Spirit of God. Thus 
the power and grace of God have solved th probiem, and 
the precedent has given a firmer footing for the future, It 
is the universal conviction of awakened Christians in this 
grape-raising and Moslem land that entire abstinence, not 
moderate drinking, is the only way to build up a pure and 
devoted Church, and the only way to impress the Moslems 
with the real fruits of our religion. Wineisa mocker, and 
it laughs at all halfway measures; but out-and-out tem- 

perance men are free and active in the Master’s work. 


Urumia. 
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THE REPORTED CONVERSION OF THE NESTO- 
RIANS TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 





In answer to the repeated statements of certain Roman 
Catholic papers in this country, that the Nestorian Church 
of Persia, has been converted and was preparing to join 
the Roman Catholic Church, we have secured from a mis- 
si.uary in this country the following statement of facts : 

For some time the Patriarch of the Nestorians, Mar 
Shimun, has been desirous of strengthening his position, 
chiefly pecuniarily, When the Arcnbishop’s missions to 
the Assyrian Christians were established in the mountains 
and at Urumia, the Patriarch and his immediate associates 
had a great deal of hope that they were going to secure 
material and political influence. They have found, how- 
ever, that they were disappointed in this regard, and as a 
result, some of them turued their attention toward the 
Roman Catholics. Mar Shimun entered into negotiations 
of some sort with the Patriarch of the Chaldean Church 
at Mosul. Accordingly, Mgr. Stephen Issa, the superior of 
those missions, went from Mosul to the district of Tiari 
last tall. The published statement that he and his com- 
panions were forced to traverse deserts which were in- 
fested with wild beasts is simply absurd. Mountains there 
certainly are, but as for deserts there are none, and wild 
beasts are very much at a discount. If they went on foot 
itwas probably because tney were unwilling to trust them- 
selves on the backs of their animals on account of the 
steep passes ; but otherwise there was no necessity, for the 
poorest peasants of that region have their donkeys and 
mutes, and they could not make the journey except with 
some form of caravan thoroughly provided. Arrived at 
Tiari, there was a conference between them and the 

Patriarch with a few of bis bishops and priests. It soon 
became evident, however, that the result would be rather 
political than anything else, aud as soon as it became 
known among the Nestorians of the mountain villages, 
the opposition was very strong. The Patriarch canceled 
the meeting, greatly to the iudignation of the Chaldeans, 
whoentered comp'aint to the Turkish Government against 
him for violation of promises. 
The movement at ics largest did not include any impor- 
tant section of the Nestorian nation. The turbulent vil- 
lages of Tiari and Thoma were indignant at the course of 
the Patriarch, and it is doubtful whether the meeting 
could have been held without an attack by them upon the 
Roman Catholics. Mar Khnan Eshoo, the Metropolitan of 
Nochia, whose prerogative it is to consecrate each new 
patriarch, was prepared to issue his anathema of excom- 
Munication agaist the Patriarch in case he had carried 
out this plan, and would have convened an assembly of the 


people to elect a new patriarch. The young Patriarch Des- - 
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The statements so repeatedly made in some of the Catho- 
lic papers are entirely incorrect. 





INDIA. 
PARIAH EDUCATION, 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Soc'ety. 


ANimportant order has just been issued by the Madras 

Government on the subject of the ‘Education cf the 

Pariahs.”’ In October last the Director of Public Instruc- 

tion submitted a special report on this matter after con- 

sulting the representatives of the various missionary soci- 

eties engaged in the education und in the social and moral 

elevation of these classes. At the close of 1890-’91 there 
were 22,050 children of the Pariah and kindred classes 
under instruction, excluding those who have adopted the 
Christian religion. The number rose to 22,888 on the 31st 
of March, 1892, The missionaries consulted urged on Gov- 
ernment the advisability of having a special iuspecting 
agency for Pariah schools, inasmuch as the Subordinate 
Inspectorate, consisting as it does almost exclusively of 
Brabmins and high-caste Hindus, directly and indirectly, 
throw impediments in the way of missionary and private 
effort to educate these cla:ses. While the force of this 
objection is admitted, the Director, Mr. Duacan, does not 
thing the employment of a special ayency advisable, tho 
the inspecting officers should be made to und-rstand that 
their official prospects will be made or marred according 
as they do their duty without reference to caste or creed, 
but Government takes a d.fferent view altogether. The 
following is the order on this point: 

“If alarge number of Pariah schools are established, it will 
be necessary to considerably increase the supply of trained 
Pariah schoolinasters, and the preseut inspecting agency will also 
be insufficient for the proper supervision of these schools. His 
Excellency in Council inclines to the opinion that a largely in- 
creased supply of trained Pariah schovlmasters cannot be ob- 
tained unless special schools for thetraiing of masters of this 
class are opened, and that it will be found essential for the wel- 
fare of the Pariah schools that a special Pariah inspecting 
agency should be found. The Government desires that the 
Director of Public Instruction will take this matter into earnest 
consideration and submit a further report on the subject.” 





This view of Governmect has been fully indorsed by the 
missionaries. Not a few instances are known to them 
where inspecting officers have considered it a pollution to 
enter a Pariah village. The low educational state of these 
classes is in a large measure due to their caste prejudice, 
The second set of suggestions refer to the special pro- 
visions for training teachers. Lhe director recommends 
that toe additional stipend allowed to Europeans, Ku- 
rasians aud Mohammedans be extended tu Pariabs—UCbris- 
tian or nou-Caristian—who may seek training in schools 
under public management, and that the enuunced rates of 
scholarship provided fur Europeans be given to pupils of 
this class seeking admissivn into training schoois under 
private management. Both these pruposals are approved 
by Government. The necessity of starting special schvols 
for Parians has been recognized by Government, and local 
Boards have been urged to open suca schouls wher- 
ever necessary. It has al-o expressed its readiness to 
assign schooihouse sites on waste land wherever they are 
proved to be necessary, and proposals put foward by mis- 
sionary bodies to this elfece will be favorably considered. 
The proposal that in ail salary-ree-ult schvols pupils of the 
Pariah class should receive result grants at the maximum 
code rate instead of at 50 per cent. of the maximum, as at 
present, is accepted by the Governor. lt is urged that 
bight schools should be started fur these Classes, as they 
are specially suited for the laboring classes. Pariahs and 
Pariah Christians, the missionaries contend, should be 
treated alike as regards grants. Thisconcession is allowed 
by Government. ‘The foilowing recomm-ndations as re- 
ga:ds result grunts are approved by Government J 
“1, That the average attendance during the previous three 
month; required for ube admission of a school to the results list 
should b reduced to five attendances, 
“2. That uo restriction snould be insisted upon as to the age of 
pupils to be »iesented for the different standards. 
“3, That no minimum attendance be insisted upon at inspec- 
tion, 
4, That an attendance of two hours should be regarded as a 
day’s attendance. 
“5, That a right-school open for two hours on five nights of the 
week should be eligible for result grants.” 
Vinukonda, Kistna District. 





ANOTHER YEAR GONE. 


BY THE REV. H.C. SCHMIDT, 
Missionary of the Lutheran Church. 

We have many proofs that the ‘‘Ancient of Days’? is not 
yet tired, but carries on his blessed work among the nations. 
We cannot report thousands added to the Church in 
ope day; but last year over half a thousand were bap- 
tized, and this seems almost too much, because we have 
not the proper men to care for them, to feed the flock. 
Other missions in Jadia are vot better off than we are in 
this respect, and the movement among the lower classes 
toward Christianity becomes a serious matter if we cannot 
get a sufficient number of native pastors. 
Oue'of our native pastors baptized about four hundred 
last year, and he has to look alter more than sixty congre- 
gations in as many more different villages scattered over 
a large part of the country. His monthly salary is about 
nine dollars, and be is a hard worker; but he cannot pos- 
sibly visit his flock as regularly as all should be visited. 
The village teachers have to take care of the congregations 
as well as the schools. 
For about twenty years we have tried to reach the hill 
people, but our efforts stranded on the feverish climate 





ignate, with all his branch of the family, have been con- 
Stantly most vigorously opposed to the movement. 


there. 


Our Christians have collected money regularly for 


work there. However, the message of the Gospel has 

reached them, and occasionally a few people from there 

came to us and expressed their desire to become Chris- 
tians. They learned to read the Bible, left off heathenism 

and sang Christian hymns, At last (in 1891) one came with 

his family and stayed at Rajahmundry most part of the 
year; wis baptized and trained for the work, and the na- 
tive Church has appointed him their own evangelist to the 
hill people. His work bas been blessed, and be has several 
times brought some down here, well prepared for baptism, 
who were added to the Caurch. Atlast Christmas again 
nineteen of them were baptized. 

The connectio:: with these people is very difficult, be- 
cause there is no proper road into the hill country, aud 
there are no roads among the hills; but there seems to be 
a general longing for salvation in many hearts, and the 
ice is broken at last. 

Rajsimundry. 


THE last Cevsus in Bengal shows that proportionately 
there has been a great advance in Mohammedanism—over 
nine per cent., while chat of Hinduism is uuader five per 
cent. This is explained Jargely by the desire on the part 
of the lower castes to adopt a religion which treats all men 
as equals. The report also shows a steady movement from 
the densely populated areas to those where the population 
is less crowded. It also reveals the great increase in the 
custom of widow remarriage, and the rapid decrease of in- 
fant marriage, which now exists only among the Brah- 
mins aud various purely Sudra castes of Western Bengal. 


SIAM. 
NEW STATIONS AMONG THE LAO. 


BY THE REV. E. B, MOGILVARY, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








CHIENG-HAL is a city to the north about seven days dis- 
tant from Chieng-Mai by elephant, on a tributary of the 
Cambodia River. It has considerable commercial impor- 
tance, being the largest city north of Chieng-Mai within 
the Siamese borders. The caravan trade between the 
British Shan States to thé north, and the province of Siam 
passes through thiscity. Froma politi al and strategic 
point of view, it is of vital importance to Siam, and the 
same reasons that combine to wake it important to the 
kingdom of Siam also make it important to the kingdom 
of God. If an entranceis to be made into the territory of 
the tribes to the north of the Lao district, it must be made 
from Chieng-Hai as headquarters, But to plan ona still 
grander scale, if Southern China is to be reached, nowhere 
can an entrance be obtained so easily as from those tribes. 
But that is not all. We have already three growing 
churches to the far north, one in Chieng-Hai itself, the 
others easily reached from it, whereas all of them are very 
difficult to reach from our present station. Suppose that 
a pastor resident in New York should uodertake the charge 
ofa growing church in the slums of San Fruncisco with no 
help whatever from the ehurches in San Francisco, and 
could make only an anoual trip to visit his parish. What 
kind of economy would there bein it? But the church at 
Chieng-Hai is further from its pastor than would the 
church at San Francisco be in such a cise, further, for 
really time is distance. Will the Presbyterians at home 
still insist that the San Francisco chapel be visited from 
New York, or will they send the pastor, accompanied by a 
physician, to live among bis own people? That is really 
the question we put to the Presbyterian Church, in asking 
them to open a new station at Chieng-Hai. 

Rahapg is also about six days from Chieng-Mai, whereas 
Chieng Hai is some twenty or more days distant from it. 
Here insiam the way the river runs makes an immense 
difference in the time taken to reach a place, as we have no 
steamboats running regularly more than 150 miles north 
of Bangkok on this branch of the river. And Rahang is, 
hke Chieng-Hai, a most important commercial center. It 
is the distributing point in the center of the kingdom. 
All lines of traffic in the western part of Siam converge 
into Rahang; thus there is a large floating population at 
that place. This population should be reached. A people 
who has shown itself so ready tu receive Christianity, sure- 
ly is a people whose floating element should be reached. 
Every earnest man gained for Christ from this constantly 
moving mass means an active evangelist going up and 
down through the length and breadth of the kingdom. 

Chieng-Mai. ne 

CHINA. 
COULD THE CHINESE SUPPORT A CHURCH? 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 





VERY many people talk as if the Chinese are so poor 
that they would not be able to support a church even if it 
were well established here. 

Such a supposition is a great mistake. Not to mention 
the fact that they are supporting four religions—Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, Taoism and Mobammedanism—a glance 
at any city or village is enough to convince one of the fact 
that whatever the Chinese wish to do, and undertake to do, 
they are abundantly able todo. 

The country swarms with people—poor people—people who 
are so very poor that there are thousands who starve every 
year. Itis said that just outside the gate, which stands 
immediately in front of the Emperor's Palace, there were 
more than 400 people frozen to death in a singie cold night 
during the past winter. 

In front of this gate is a bridge called Begger’s Bridge, 
where half-naked men and boys may be seen at any time 
(except when the Emperor passes), eatiog food which a re- 
spectable American dog would not eat. The first time 1 
passed here and saw it I thought they were pails of swill. 

But while this is all true, I doubt if it would be out of 
the way to say that there are more temples, and more ex- 





& preacher’s fund, but nobody was found willing to go and 





pensive temples, in Peking than there are churches in New 
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York. Many of them are small, and only a few are very 
large and expensive, but in addition to these all the sur- 
rounding hills are thick with temples. Many of them, it is 
true, are in decay, but many of them also are large and 
well kept. 

There are temples of all sorts and sizes, from the little 
altar built outside the door of the watchman’s house on the 
top of the wall, and the little temples by the various wells 
and old trees, to the great Lama temple, which covers many 
acres of ground and contains several thousand priests. 

The same condition of things mav be seen in every little 
village. The people may all live in mud huts, but the 
small temple is built of good bricks, and forms a striking 
contrast to the homes of the villagers. The very abundance 
of the people, and their methods of contribution, each one 
giving a little, enables them to spend a vast amount of 
money each year in worship. 

But what they spend thus is only asmall part of their 
outlay. They burn immense quantities of incense, and no 
one is so poor that he cannot afford this, and paper money 
to burn at the graves of his ancestors. The Chinese are 
well able to support a church if they were willing to do so. 


Peking University. 


CHINESE BOOK LENDING ASSOCIATION, 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 


Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





Of late years some members of our Canton churches have 
shown a commendable zeal in their efforts to build up the 
cause of Chri-t and extend the knowledge of the truth 
among their fellow-countrymen. Among our Baptist 
churches they have had their own missionary society for 
years, and during the past three years they have had a 
school, carried on, supported by themselves, independently 
of the mission. 

The year 1892 saw the beginning of a union effort to ex- 
tend the knowledge of Christianity. Plans had been be- 
gun before, but it was only during the past year that they 
were carried out. 

The literati are the ruling class in Chirese village life. 
Especially is the schoolmaster looked up to in the country 
communities. Many of the villagers have been his pupils, 
and the relation between teacher and pupil does not cease 
in China when the boy leaves school. The preceptor is 
still regarded with reverence; he writes the important 
letters for the people, and molds the sentiment of the com- 
munity to no small degree. Our Chinese Christians, 
knowing how important their influence is, and how con- 
servative the mass of the teachers are, have determined to 
make a special effort to reach this class of men. They 
raised some hundreds of dollars to pay the expenses of col- 
porters, and applied for grants of books from the Bible and 
Tract Societies through the foreign missionaries. These 
societies have responded liberally, and the books have 
been put in the hands of the native brethren. I have be- 
fore me an abstract of the work of the Association during 
the past year. Their plan has Been to put acolporter in 
each district (county), beginning at the southern border of 
the province until all the village schools have been 
reached. Books are also offered to others besides teachers, 
if they wish to read them. Their plan is not so much to 
sell books as to loan them, and return for them, and loan 
oth«rs, and thus converse with the men. They aim to cir- 
culate apologetic literature and books on Western science, 
as well as those which are purely Christian, but only such 
books as are written from a Christian standpoint. 

During 1892 the Association employed four colporters, 
members respectively of the Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Wesleyan and Lutheran Churches. They were not all em- 
ployed for the whole year. To each of these men was 
assigned one district. Their reports are as follows: 

In the Huk Kong district 503 villages were visited ; in 
411 schools the books were declined, in 122 they were 
accepted, 88 larger works (in several volumes) were loaned 
and 136 smaller books. 

In Fu district 238 places were visited ; 205 declined the 
books aud 76 accepted them; 21 larger and 67 smaller 
books were loaned. 

In Yung Yuen district 247 villages were visited ; 208 per- 
sons refused the books and 161 accepted them; 76 larger 
and 107 smaller books were loaned. 

In Ying Tak district 127 villages were visited; in 197 
schools the books were declined, and in 38 they were 


accepted ; 9 large books and 36 small ones were loaned 


out. 

In the four districts 1,114 villages were visited. In 1,021 
places the books were declined, and in 897 schools they 
were accepted ; 194 larger works and 336 smaller ones were 
loaned. In one case books were loaned to the same man 
seven times in successive visits, in another six times, and 
in many cases several times. Thus it will be seen that 
nearly one-third of the teachers visited accepted the loan of 
the books—397 out of 1,410. (Of course there was more 
than one schoul in sume of the villages.) May we not hope 
that the new truths and fresh thoughts thus introduced 
into the monotonous life of these country communities will 
awaken the dormant minds and quicken the sluggish souls 
of these leaders of the masses, and that by God’s blessing 
much good may be done? Our native brethren feel much 
interest in this new experiment and follow it with their 
prayers ; may we not hope that Christians in more ealight- 
ened lands will help forward this enterprise by their 
prayers if not by their means ? 


Canton. 


THE annual report of the Central China Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church shows that in the five stations, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Hangchow, Suchow and Nanking, 
there are 15ordained missionaries, 1 lay missionary, 14 mar- 
ried ladirs, 6 unmarried ladies, 16 native ordained minis- 
ters, 13 native lice.tiates. There are also 73 other native 
helpers, teachers, Bible women, and there are 16 churches 
with 114communicants. There are 4 students for the min- 
istry, 43 schools with 1,082 pupils, of whom 226 are in the 


boarding schools and 856 in the day schools. Including 
the different out-stations and chapels, there are more than 
50 places where regular preachiog services are beld once a 
week or oftener. All the girls who apply for admission to 
the boarding schools are compelled to unbind their feet, a 
rule which has already borne excellent fruit. The Mission 
Board at Shanghai has printed during the year 995,496 
books, tracts, etc., this includes work not only for the 
Presbyterian missions but for other missions and societies, 
prominent among which are the American and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Chinese Religious Tract 
Society, whose publications are circulated among Chinese 
in all parts of the world. 


JAPAN. 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 














It is a sign of progress and a ground for deep gratitude 
when the defenders of Christianity are found among the 
Japanese themselves, and especially when the objection to 
. Christianity comes. as it so often does, on the ground that 
it is injurious to the nation and perversive of the national 
spirit. Ifat such a time a loyal Christian Japanese comes 
to the front his words have power and weight which are 
attached to the words of no foreigner. The vernacular 
papers have had considerable to say of late concerning an 
incident of this sort. 

One of the professors at the Imperial University at Tokio, 
who has a high reputation as being one of the most 
learned men in Japan, recently delivered a very learned 
address upon the subject of Christianity and Education. 
The professor, who is no other than Prof. Inouye Tetsujiro, 
had made high attainments in philosophical studies while 
in Germany, aud his lecture, in which he very strongly con- 
demned Christianity as opposed to the national spirit of 
the Japanese, wasa very scholarly piece of work and created 
a considerable sensation. But the subject was not allowed 
to rest there. Among the foremost of the Christian schol- 
ars of Japan stands Mr. Takahashi Goro, widely known as 
a writer and translator of religious literature. He at once 
took up his pen in reply and began a series of articles in 
which he exposed the inaccuracies of quotations and illog- 
ical reasoning of the learned profe*sor to an extent which 
was rather humiliating. Indeed, Mr. Takahashi showed 
him so little mercy that the professor wrote an open letter 
to the Kokumin-no-Tomo (The Nation’s Friend) in which 
Mr. Takahashi’s articles were appearing, admitting that 
there were many errors in this lecture, but that he in- 
tended revising it and publishing it in book form later, 
and requesting that criticism might be suspended until 
that time. But the matter does not end here, for now Mr. 
Takahashi is out with a letter in the Jiyee, in which he de- 
clares that Professor Inouye has been to two of his col- 
leagues who were friends of Mr. Takahashi and asked their 
assistance in having the matter dropped ; he repents of his 
attack on Christianity and says that he is really of the 
opinion that Christianity is better suited to Japan than 
Buddhism, and has promised to make an open declaration 
of this confession. The professor is afraid that the little 
incident may cost him his position in the University. The 
press are making him the object of much banter and de- 
rision. Christians are rejoiced at the good showing which 
has been made of their faith, and missionaries pray for 
more men of the Takahashi Gore stamp who shall help to 
put down the false conceptions and mistaken views of 
Ckristianity which are so prevalent among the higher 
classes. 

Yokohama. 


WOMEN AS CHURCH MEMBERS. 
BY THE REV, A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 








According to recently published statistics of mission 
work in Japan, for the year 1892, the number of men in the 
membership of the various churches is much greater than 
the number of women. In the Universalist Church, out of 
a membership of 78,71 are men. The Society of Friends, 
United States of America, have 29 men and 14 women. 
German, Swiss, 187 to 42; Methodist Protestant Church, 176 
men, 89 women; Evangelical Association of North Ameri- 
ca, 301 of the former, 236 of the latter; Canadian Methodists, 
717 to 289; Disciples of Christ, men 170, women 80; Con- 
gregational churches, men, 5,967, women, 4,793. On the 
whole the male membership of the various Protestant 
bodies foots up an approximate total of 20,250, women, 
14,923, making the overplus of men 5,327. 

This disproportion, in favor of the men, does not grow 
out of a want of either intelligence or zeal in the Christian 
women who are engaged in the work nor in their native 
colaborers, nor is it from any Jack of ability and faithful- 
ness in the pastors of the church, The state of society here, 
the public sentiment which comes down to this generation 
of Japanese as a heritage from the past, must account in 
some measure for such a state of things. As compared 
with other Oriental lands in their treatment of their 
women, Japan doubtless makes the best showing; but the 
room for progress is yet great. The opportunities for 
pastoral work among them are not so numerous as in 
Western lands. There is a limitation avd hampering of the 
pastor, which necessarily circumscribes his sphere of work. 
This throws all the greater work upon the ‘‘ Bible woman” 
and the experienced lady missionary. The same public 
sentiment limits somewhat the reach of the influence of 
very young missionaries and Bible women. This is a con- 
dition of affairs which can be remedied only gradually, 
and largely through the growth in numbers and efficiency 
of Bible women’s training schools, of which there are now 
six in the Empire, with 183 pupils. The showing is much 
better now than in former years. It is almosta universal 
experience that in the early days of each mission the num- 
ber of men is far in excess of the number of women bap- 











tized. This rights itself gradually as the number of lady 
missionaries and their appliances for the work increase. 

Public sentiment, also, prevents a large night attend 
ance of women. Especially is this the case in the first 
days of a new work and before a well-established church is 
formed. It is true, also, more largely of cities than of 
country places. The better classes 01 women do not go out 
of nights, as arule, unattended. Servant girls and others 
may do so freely, but these are not the classes which gener- 
ally come to preaching places. A furthcr fact which must 
not be overlooked, is that the Japanese women are not to 
be accounted as among the “ intelligent classes” of Japan. 
And this is not the fault of the women. Considering the 
opportunities they have had their progre8s has been re- 
markable. When they have been untrammeled in their 
efforts to better their condition, they have almost univer- 
sally succeeded. The whole of it is well summed up by Prof, 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, of the Imperial University, a 
man who has had excellent opportunities of observation 
upon “ things Japanese,” and has well improved them, 
He says of the status of women in Japan, that ‘ Japan- 
ese women are most womanly—kind, gentle, pretty. But 
the way in which they are treated by the men has hither- 
to been such as might cause a pang to any generous 
European heart. No wonder that some of them are en- 
deavoring to emancipate themselves. A woman’s lot is 
summed up in what is termed ‘the three obediences ’— 
obedience, while yet unmarried, to a father ; obedience, 
when married, to ahusband and that husband’s parents; 
obedience, when widowed, to a son. At the present mo- 
ment the greatest duchess or marchioness in the land is 
still her husband’s drudge. She fetches and carries for 
him, bows down in the hall when my lord sallies forta 
on his walks abroad, waits upon him at his meals, may be 
divorced at his good pleasure.” This social “environ- 
ment ”’ is that which leaves the women in the bonds of 
ignorance, and a consequent superstition which makes it 
all the more difficult to reach them with the Gospel. 

There is general tesvimony to the fact, however, that 
Christianized they show a praiseworthy fidelity in Chris- 
tian living. Many are the instances in which husbands 
have been wen to Christ through the changed lives and 
patient daily walk of their wives. Many are the undying 
friendships that have been formed between missionary 
women and their Japanese sisters, which have been inten- 
sified as the years have passed by, and they have wit- 
nessed their daily cross-bearing and their Christian sub- 
mission to burdens of which Western Christian wives, 
sisters and mothers can have but little idea. 

Osaka. 





MEXICO. 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION 
IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. 8S. P. CRAVER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE progress of Protestantism in Mexico is a fact. There 
is life in it, and this life seeks an expressiuvn in activity, 
The evangelical movement is beginning to become natu- 
ralized and nationalized. 

The latest manifestations of this life-impulse has been 
the recent National Sunday-school Convention, which met 
in the city of Mexico from April 5th to 9th. The call was 
issued by the Evangelical Alliance of the capital, and was 
sigued exclusively by Mexican ministers representing the 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, 
and Methodist Episcopal, South, Churches. Inasmuch as 
our people are almost universally poor, and the work is 
scattered over great distances, it was not to be expected that 
the representation would be very large; but the roll of 
delegates showed that the interest was widespread, and 
that sacrifices had been made to attend. The following 
Churches were represented : 

Presbyterian : 3 superintendents, 13 teachers, 4 Mexican 
preachers, 6 American missionaries; total, 26. 

Methodist Episcopal: 1 superintendent, 8 teachers, 7 
Mexican preachers, 5 American missionaries ; total, 21. 

Baptist: 2 teachers, 2 Mexican preachers, 3 American 
missionaries ; total 7. 

Methodist Episcopal, South: 3 teachers, 3 Mexican 
preachers, 1 American missionary—total, 7. 

Congregational : 1 American missionary. 

Episcopal : 1 Mexican preacher. 

Classified according to the regions of country from which 
they came, the delegates were as follows : 

Presbyterians, from the States of Tabasco, Guerrero, 
Mexico, Zacatecas and Federal District. 

Methodists, from the States of Hidalgo, Puebla, Guana- 
juato, Mexico and Federal District. 

Methodists, South, from the States of Colima, Jalis¢o, 
Puebla, Mexico, Territory of Tepic and Federal District. 

Baptists, from State of Nuevo Leon, Federal District 
and one at large. 

Congregationalists, from State of Jalisco. 

Episcopalians, from Federal District. 

Tnis makes a total of ten States, one Territory and the 
Federal District that had representation, or rather more 
than one third of the Republic. 

The various sessions of the Convention were held in the 
different churches of the city, beginning with the Episco- 
pal and ending with the Methodist Episcopal. 

Essays were presented and discussions held in reference 
to the following subjects: ‘The present condition of Sun- 
day-schools in Cbristian countries, and the means by 
which they have acquired their progress” ‘The present 
condition of Sunday-schools in Mexico, and what they need 
to secure prosperity.”’ ‘‘T:e attention the Sunday-school 
demands from the pastor.” ‘‘Is it advisable to establish 
Mission Sunday-schools ?” ‘‘How to ask questions in the 
Sunday-school.”’ ‘“‘The importance of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s work.” ‘ What stimulants should be used to in- 
crease the number of scholars in the Sunday-school ?”” “The 
importance of close friendships between teachers and 
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scholars.” “The previous study of the lesson by teacher 
and scholar.” 

These discussions, running through three days, were 
attended with a good degree of interest and brought out 
many helpfulsuggestions. The native workers, especially, 
were very anxious to get all the light possible on the varied 
work of the Sunday-school. 

On Saturday bight all the Sunday-school workers were 
assembled to witness a Normal class under the direction 
of experienced workers. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending teachers’ 
meetings. In most of the Sunday-schools of this country 
the pastor is the only teacher. The great lack of knowl- 
edge on the partof the people renders it difficult to find 
teachers. This very fact, however, makes the teachers’ 
meeting more essential where teachers can be found. 
Action was taken also looking toward the increase of 
suitable literature for the Sunday-school. As yet there 
are but very few books in the Spanish language suitable 
for Sunday-school libraries, still fewer aids for teachers, 
and notbing like a manual for the instruction of officers 
or teachers. 

A permanent Committee on Literature was appointed to 
devise ways and means to at least partially meet the de- 
mands of the case, and especially charged with the duty of 
examining aid bringing to the knowledge of the Protes- 
tant public, through the press, the suitable books already 
in existence. This was, perhaps, one of the most important 
steps taken by the Convention. Certainly there is, at 
present, no greater need than that of proper literature for 
the rising generation. 

The Convention also adopted unanimously a resoiution 
favoring the establishment of a high-grade Christian col- 
lege in Mexico, to be operated on undenominational lines. 
It is greatly to be desired that some friend of Christian 
education shall furnish the foundation for such an ally of 
the Gospel. The time is propitious and the need is imper- 
ative. 

In view of the benefits derived from this first gath- 
ering for consultation it was decided to hold another 
National Sunday-school Convention, which is to convene 
in the city of Guadalajara, in April, 1894. Doubtless the 
results of this first Convention will have been such as to 
make the second even far more profitable. If in Protestant 
America the Sunday-school is such an important factor in 
the work of the Church, in Roman Catholic Mexico, where 
not one person in a thousand ever saw a Bible, it is called 
todo a work of incommensurable importance. Not chil- 
dren and youth alone, but the whole adult membership 
require the direct face-to-face work so characteristic of the 
Sunday-school. 

Puebla. 


At the Presbytery of Zacatecas, in Mexico, the reports 
which were presented show no very marked progress in the 
number and activity of the churches, while in other places 
there are indications of new spiritual hfe. In some in- 
stances the attendance upon public worship has fallen off, 
while in others it has notably increased. ‘The obstacles 
outside of the churches themselves which are especially 
noted, are, the fanaticism of some, the indi ference and 
skepticism of others, and the extensive circulation of books 
and tracts on spiritualism and infidelity which have been 
eagerly sought and read by the young people, especially by 
young men in the Governmeat schools and colleges. 


BOHEMIA. 
EMBARRASSED BY SUCCESS. 





BY THE REV, A. W. CLARK, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


MIsston work has its full share of joy and trial. Indif- 
ference, opposition, persecution and success is the record 
of many a mission enterprise. In this regard Bohemia is 
no exception. Any of the four experiences mentioned can 
be had here any day, according to the part of the field one 
visits. In several of our stations here success has brought 
embarrassment, and placed us face to face with the prob. 
lem how to have either fewer hearers or larger chapels. 
To seek relief by diminishing attendance at our Bible serv- 
ices would be disloyalty to God and man. We must go 
forward even tho it multiply care and embarrassment. 
Not to speak of other places where we are similarly em- 
barrassed, let me call attention to Bohmisch Skalitz. 
Those familiar with the stirring events of 1866 will asso- 
ciate Skalitz with a battle scarcely less fierce than that of 
Kiniggriitz, Some six years ago the Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board was led to begin a battle for truth in historic 
Skalitz. Weare in the midst of earnest, quiet conflict, 
attacking no system, but earnestly proclaiming the full 
Gospel of Christ. The work in Skalitz was not long in 
outgrowing the small hall that was secured for divine 
Service, and yet until now we bave submitted to painful 
overcrowding. The owner of the house has become bank- 
rupt. It must be sold at once; and so our cheering work— 
sixty members and a congregation of eighty—is homeless. 
We must build. Our poor people are sacrificing nobly to 
meet the crisis, but they cannot raise one-half the amount 
needed. Who will belp? The people are most worthy, 
and I know of no place where a few hundred dollars can be 
better invested for the cause of Christ. The character of 
our Converts in Skalitz has won golden opinions. If, forex- 
ample, five persons apply for work in-the factory there and 
only one is from our church, he has at once the preference 
because of honesty and freedom from strikes. Our preacher 
in Skalitz has five out-stations where he regularly preaches 
the Gospel. Two members that help him most in the 
smaller meetings are marvels of grace. They have been 
rescued not only from sin and superstition but from gross 
intemperance. In full faith that God will help us we have 


bought a lot. A building coutaining rooms for the preach- 
er, for the Y. M. C. A., anda chapel for 250 will soon be 
erected. Who will lessen our embarrassment ? 

Prague. 
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FoR wany years there has been a considerable pressure 
brought to bear upon the Bible societies for the employ- 
ment of Bible women. The societies have felt that the use 
of such agencies was somewhat outside of their proper 
work. Recognizing, however, the demand for it, they 
have occasionally waived their stricter rules. Recently 
there was given to the British and Foreign Bible Society a 
sum of $5,000, which has been established as a special fund 
for such work, with application distinctively to the work 
in Iudia. The society has hitherto assisted in the support 
of 360 Bible women emp!oyed by the various missionary 
societies. In the last year these women read the Scriptures 
to over 20,000 native women, taught about 1,350 women to 
read the Bible for themselves, circulated 2,650 Bibles, Tes- 
taments or portions by gift, and over 9,850 by sales. The 
work grows with every year, which makes it all the more 
difficult for the societies to continue to meet the demands. 


BAPTIST. 


ASHTON, B., Chicago, Ill., called to North Adams, Mich. 

BOARDMAN, Harry L., Chicago Univ., called to Tacoma, 
ash, 

HARTFORD. C. N., Rader, accepts call to Prospect, O. 

MARSALES, H. N., Mt. Morris, Mich., resigns. 

MILLER, J. J., called to Worcester, Mass. 

SCOTT, WINFIELD, Huachuca, called to Phanix, Arizona. 

SMITH, E. P., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

SMITH, GREEN CLAy, Louisville, called to Williamsburg, Ky. 

TAYLOR, Wo. H., ord recently, Tarrytown, N. Y. ° 

WARD, Pui.ip J., Wyoming, called to Toledo, O. 

WOODHOUSE, W. T., Lyons, accepts call to Vernon, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BONFILS, ELLswortn, New York City, resigns. 

BOYNTON, NEHEMIAH, Boston, Mass., called to Pilgrim ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BRADLEY, Epwarp E., accepts call to Lincoln, Mass. 

BRADLEY, GeorGe S8., Hudson, Mich., resigns. 

CARR, WILLIAM, West Medway, accepts call to Sheffield, Mass. 

COLE, THomMAS W., Columbus, accepts call to Ravenna, Neb. 

COMBS, CLEMENT, Kahoka, accepts call to Bevier, Mo, 

CRANE, Joun, Hortons Bay, accepts call to Superior, Mich. » 

CRATHERN, C. F. H., inst. May 3d, Charlestown, Mass. 

CUTLER, TEMPLE, First ch., Essex, Mass., resigns. 

DAVIES, Ricnarp R., Sandusky, O, resigns. 

DAVIS, Joserpu W., Monticello, Ia., withdraws his resignation. 

DUTTON, C. H., inst. May 2d, Wilton, N. H. 

EVATT, Rosert B., Rio, accepts call to Neillsville, Wis. 

FULLER, J. R., Garden City, accepts call to Plevna, Kan. 

GRIFFITHS, D. Barnes, inst. April 20th, Smith Center, Kan. 

GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, Oberon, N. D., resigns. 

HADLEY, WIL.Is A., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Lynn, Mass. 

HALE, Epson D., Redlands, accepts call to Lincoln,.Cal. 

HARRINGTON, CHARLEs E., First ch., Keene, N. H., resigns. 

HERBERT, Josepn, Ontario, L1., resigns. 

HOLP, Pnaitup E., Watertown, 8S. D,, resigns. 

ISAACS, WILLIAM, Chicago Sem., called to Williston, N. D. 

JAMISON, H. W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Pitrodie, 8. D. 

KENNISTON, WIiLttAM B., Medway, called to Perry, Me. 

LELAND, Wiis D., Exeter, N. H., accepts call to Lowell, 
Mass. 

LIBBY, Epaar H., Chicago, II1., accepts call to Olive Branch ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MacMAHON, E. T., ord. April 25th, Guy’s Mills, Penn. 

MEAD, Henry B., Brookfield, called to Scotland, Conn. 

MEANS, FrepenicK H., inst. May 2d, Windham, Conn. 

MORGAN, Davip W., Kingston, N. H., resigns. 


PALMER, Epwin B., treasurer Mass. H. M. 8., called to the 
treasuryship of the A. H. M.S. 

PATCHELL, CHARLES F., called to permanent pastorate in Bay 
City, Mich. 

PATCHIN, Jonn, Tipton, Mich., called to Coe Ridge, O. 

PERKIN 3s, Sipney K., Haverhill, N. H., resigns. 

PLATT, Luruer H., Dover, accepts call to Alton, Kan. 

as ~ Frep. D., Malden, LIL, accepts call to Grandville, 
Mich. 

RICHARDSON, Henry L., Ripon, Wis., resigns. 

SANFORD, W. C., ord. recently, Allison, la. 

STOKES, W1LL1aM T., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

TATE, WiLLiAM J., called to Brightwood ch., Springfield, Mass. 

THAYER, Henry O., Limington, Me., resigns. 

THORP, WILLARD B., inst. April 25th, Binghamton, N. Y. 

TURNER, James, Vanderbilt and Berryville, Mich., resigns. 

VROOMAN, FRANK B., inst. May 2d, Salem Street ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

WARREN, Epaar L., Claremont, N. H., resigns. 

WEISS, GeorGe C., inst. April 24th, Watertown, Wis. 

WHITE, Levi, Westfield, called to Marion, Ind. 

WILD, Levi, ord. May 3d, Ferrisburg, Vt. 

WOODBRIDGE, RicHarp G., New York, N. Y., accepts call to 
Middleboro, Mass. 

WRAY, Avrrep K., Springfield, called to the Home Mission Su- 
perintendency of Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, J. M., inst. April 29th, Columbus, O. 

BALDREDGE, Hersert C., inst. April 27th Bridgeport, LL. 

BEACOM, Jonn J., D.D., Ewings Mills, Penn., becomes treasurer 
of the Board of Freedmen. 

COLLINS, App1son B., Princeton College, called to Mount Airy, 
Penn. 

EDSON, HaAnerorp A., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 

EWERS, A. E., Fowler, accepts call to Rockfield, Ind. 

GRUBBS, Henry A., Western Theo. Sem., accepts call to Leba- 
anon, Penn. 

HODGES, J. G., Eldon, called to Lime Springs, Ia. 

HOPKINS, T. M., Denver, Col., called to Cheyeane, Wyo. 

KNOWLES, JAMEs F., inst. April 25th, Shawneetown, Ill. 

LACKEY, A. H., Aberdeen, Wash., resigns. 

LEONARD, Witti1am B., McCormick Theo. Sem., called to Ord, 
Neb. 

LINDSAY, George D., Pullman, called to Galena, Il, 

McLACHLAN, Joun, Buffalo, accepts call to Warsaw, N. Y. 

MILLIGAN, O. B., United Pres., Monongahela, accepts call to 
Braddock, Penn. 

MITCHELMORE, C. H., Ord, accepts call to Ansley, Neb. 

PFAUS, ALBERT, ord. May 10:h, Newark, N. J. 

STEVENSON, Ropert S., inst. April 26th, Carmi, III. 

TAYLOR, A. A. E., inst. recently, Columbus, 0. 

VINCENT, W. R., Axtelle, accepts call to Alexandria, Kan. 

WALKINSHAW, J. D., Fairbury, Neb., accepts call to Hamil- 
ton, Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEONARD. W. J., Unit., Plainfield, N. J., accepts call to Bos- 

ton, Ma-s. 


i De Spe, Basne, Prot. Epis., died May 12th, New York, 


N. Y., aged 








Music. 
BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE fortnight-long series of orchestral concerts in the 
Madison Square Garden, from the orchestra directed by 
Mr. Acton Seidl, proves popular, so far, with the cultivated 
public of the city. Probably it will be more generally at- 
tended and successful artistically throughout this week, 
when programs equally attractive with those hitherto will 
be interpreted by a larger number of musicians in Mr. 
Seidl’s band. The selections range from Gillet and Strauss 
to Wagner, and their variety affords a fresh example of the 
versatile capability of the director. It is not a welcome 
statement, altho an appropriate one, that the stockholders 
of the Garden are so unsatisfied with the financial resulis 
of their costly venture in building it that meetings 
are now in session to consider the disposition of 
the building to other uses than those for which 
it was erected. To many of these it is uniquely 
adapted among all the city’s public resorts. Some of the 
stockholders are desirous of selling the property for partial 
alteration into a hotel. It is understood, at any rate, 
that the Garden is in the real-estate market, from what- 
ever commonplace fate it may be reprieved. This week 
also brings a short series of operatic performances in the 
Grand Opera House, managed by Mr. E. C. Stanton, from a 
company of well-known people. The repertory, so far, 
presents the “ Trovatore,” “ Traviata,” ‘“‘ Maritana,” “‘ Er- 
nani,” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ Mr. Gustav Hinrichs 
is the musical director, and his name is a guaranty of 
zealous effort at an acceptable ensemble.———In the two 
Amalia Materna concerts, next week, particular as- 
sistants tothe star attraction will be Miss Lillian Blauvelt, ° 
soprano ; Mrs. Carl Alves, Contralto; Messrs C. H. Clark 
and Orlando Harvey, tenors; William Ludwig, baritone, 
and Emil Fischer, bass These entertainments are arranged 
expressly for the benefit of the charity known as ‘ The 
‘Lisa’ Day Nursery and Fresh Air Fund.” 

The following announcement is made by the Board of 
Managers of the National Conservatory of Music of Amer- 
ica (126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York), rela- 
tive to an extension of its tuitional work that has for some 
time appeared most desirable : 

* New YORK, April 25th, 1808. 

“ With a view to enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the Con- 
servatory by placing its unrivaled tuition—unrivaled in respect 
to completeness and moderate charges—within the reach of 
many students whom their school duties may engross during the 
larger part of the year, it has been decided to inaugurate on June 
Ist, proximo, a special summer term, to the advantages of which 
the attention of musical students in out-of-town colleges, semi- 
naries, etc., and pupils in the enjoyment of a vacation period is 
particularly invited. 

“ Circularsa,with list of classes, division of lessons, names of pro- 
fessors, terms, etc., will be in readiness May 15th and will be for- 
warded on application. Further information will be furnished, 
as usual, to visitors or on receipt of written inquiries. 

“ JEANNETTE M. THURBER, President.” 

The amusing examples of musical ignorance perpetrated 
by young studentsin the Society of Arts, in England, in 
1887, when examination papers were read by Mr. Barret, 
the Musical Examiner, have rec+ntly been reprinted at 


more length than before in Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s little 
book, * Literary Blunders.’’ Not only did such statements 
occur as that presto meant ‘turn over,” and that lento 
signified ‘‘style”’ (if that were true we might well wish 
that some of our pianists played with more * lento ’’), and 
that staccato was to be interpreted ‘‘ stick on the notes.’’ 
It wusin the department of biography that the most en- 
tertaining confusion of facts was showered forth fast and 
furious. The Society’s examiner was informed that Weber 
wrote ‘ Parsifal,”’ “The Flying Dutchman” and “ Der 
Ring der Nibulengon.”’ One paper stated that Mendelssohn 
was born in 1770, and died in 1827, the dates for Beethoven; 
and that he stndied under Haydn and“ wrote many 
operas.’’ Gounod, styled ‘‘ a rather modern composer,”’ is 
the writer of ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Three Holy Children ’’ and his 
“Faust ” The‘ Wedding of Figaro’’ is credited to Doni- 
zetti; to William Sterndale Bennett; to Gunod [sic], and 
to *‘Sir Mickall Costa.”” Poor Mozart is most unkindl 

served, additionally to the above despoilment of one of his 
masterpieces. For Mozart is called ‘‘a well-known Ital- 
lian,’’ who wrote operas entitled ** [dumea’’ and ‘‘ Medea” 
and likewise did he compose “ Lieder ohne Worte,” “ Don 
Pasquale.” ‘‘Don Govianna,” ‘“* The Zauberfloat,” some 
things termed, under the evident idea that they rep- 
resent an opera, ‘ Feuges”’; and as the climax of -his 
“marvellious carere”’ (a truly Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture in spelling), he wrote his ‘‘ Requiem.’”’ Even when 
allowed to be a German by birth it was stated that Mozart 
was ‘born at a very early age’’; possibly without any re- 
buke for the not uncommon predicament implied. The 





| same sort of documents in 188% elicited a deal of funny 


ignorance, especially on the topic of Rossini. Rossini 
“was a German,” according to one candidate ; and another 
brought him into the world in 1670, and allowed him to die 
surely at a ripe old age, in 1826. He was ‘‘a Frenchman’ 
and born “at Pizarro, in Genoa,” and, as an Italian, 
‘* made people feel drunk with the sparke and richness of 
his melody.”’ Here the intention cer ae is specially good ; 
but the germ of knowledge is startlingly minus when we 
learn that the Swan of Pesaro wrote ‘‘ Oberon,” ** Don Gio- 
vanni,” ‘Der Freischiitz,” and something yclept the 
“Stabet Matar’’ One furthermore was told that Rossini 
was “tan accomplished writer of violin music, and pro- 
duced some of the prettiest melodies,’’ and that to him do 
we “ owe the extension of chords struck together in ar peg- 
gio” [sic]. Rossini was also allowed to be “ the founder 


of some institution or another.” ‘The great aim 
of his life was to make the music he wrote an 
interpretation of the words it was set to.”’ He 


**cousiderably altered the stage”; ‘‘ana [probably in the 
process of such buld carpentry] ‘“‘ broke many of the laws 
of music”’; was addicted to ‘many in-truments not in- 
vented before’; and used “ the chromatic scale very much 
and goes very deep into harmovy’’: ‘ promoted a less 
strict mode of writing, and other beneficial things,” (!)and, 
finally, was so much involved in tbe art-war between 
Gluck and Piccini, prior to the French Revolution, as to aid 
Piccini, and to preserve “the old Itali+n style” by writ- 
ing, among other operas, a work called, ‘“ Vorma del- 
Lago.” An epitaph, ‘ nicely deranged,” 1t must be con- 
fessed. But let us hope that our own conservatorial and 
other instructors take all practicable opportunity to 
combat less or greater ignorance in their pupils, or, rather, 
to enlighten such very little learning that amounts 
to so dangerous and diverting a table of errata. One is not 
quite sure thatthey do. As arule, music teachers consider 


their responsibilities laborious enough to be exempt from 
the historical and biographical charge. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention én our lst of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
ther publishers for all vol recewed. The m- 
torste of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 





THE LATEST LIF&£ OF LINCOLN.* 


It is a striking tribute to Abraham Lin- 
coln that popular interest in him as a 
biographical subject is not exhausted. 
The Lincoln bibliography is enormous, 
but the popular interest is keener than 
ever, It has survived Nicolay and Hay’s 
prodigious expansion and is now fresh 
and eager for the two new volumes which 
Mr. Morse has added to the series of 
** American Statesmen ” he is editing. 

Numerous as these lives are, no one, of 
the more prominent ones at least, could 
be spared, From a biographical point of 
view Mrs. Stowe’s volum2 is not the best, 
and is not often named, but as Mrs. 
Stowe's rendering of a great subject it 
holds its place. The Life by the late 
Henry J. Raymond, the founder of The 
New York Times, is no: often quoted, but 
those who have read it know that it con- 
tains a view of the subject to which our 
best political writers have been for sever- 
al years returning. Dr. Holland’s Life is 
mentioned more frequently. It was writ- 
ten under contract in’ three or four 
months, but, tho one of that genial au- 
thor's lighter works, he put his heart into 
it, laboring incessantly upon it day and 
night, and when the time was up came 
out with the Life done, but, for him- 
self, scarce able to say whether he 
was alive or dead. The part which 
fascinated him most was the personal 
portraiture. Perceiving very clearly that 
the few months allowed him were not 
enough for an exhaustive collection of 
biozraphic and historical facts, he still 
saw with the clear vision of genius that it 
might be enough for the portraiture of 
the man, and he laid himself out on that. 
Ward H. Lamon’s book we all know, and 
the charming brevities of Frank Carpen- 
ter’s ‘‘Six Months in the White House.” 

Of Nicolay and Hay it is almost too 
soon to speak. It was inevitable that 
such a book should provoke controversy 
and attract criticism. It is almost as cer- 
tain that its value will rise as the atmos- 
phere clears and public opinion settles. 
The most important defect of the work as 
a whole is the tone of religious veneration 
which the authors have adopted as a kind 
of standard to keep their work up to. 
Something of the same feeling affects 
the earlier chapters of Arnold’s Life which 
is otherwise more than satisfactory. On 
many grounds, relating particularly tothe 
personal portraiture and characteristics of 
Lincoln, it is to be preferred to the brutal 
and possibly malicious truthfulness of 
Herndon’s realistic biography. 

Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., belongs to a 
school of very different writers from thoze 
we have named. His work is done with 
all the accuracy and attention to details, 
and respects for the authority of facts 
which is characteristic of Herndon ; but 
his fidelity is le.s of the realistic type, tho 
in the early chapters of his narrative he 
must be admitted to have trodden closely 
in Herndon’s footsteps. No other writer 
has brought Mr. Lincoln’s parentage 
and childhood nearer to the bare ground 
of rude simplicity than Mr. Morse does. 
His father he draws shiftless and worth- 
jess. As to Nancy Hanks and her origin he 
believes the worst. The family home was 
ahut. Young Liacoln himself was noth- 
ing above the life he was leading. The 
first. gleam of improvement was when 
the widow Sally Johnston, who as Sarah 
Bush had refused Thomas Lincoln, mar- 
ried the widower and made her new hus- 
band put floors and windows in his cabin. 

What came to young Abraham in the 
way of heredity from Nancy Hanks Mr. 
Morse does not pretend to know. He ac- 
cepts, however, on the father's side, the 
lineage, which runs back tothe good New 
England stock. That he has both deepen- 
ed the shadows which lie over this part of 
his life and kept them hanging too long 
over the young man itis difficult not to 
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believe. Mr. Morse interprets the few 
vivid de‘ails of this period too much on 
the nowadays standard of refined living, 
he forgets how much of real dignity life 
may have in rude conditions, and he at- 
tributes too much of soil and turpitude to 
the rough talk of a lad who went bare- 
foot and ate his meals in a windowless 
cabin and on aclay floor. Nicolay and Hay, 
Dr. Holland and Judge Arnold are nearer 
the truth when they affirm that Liocoln 





























was clean in thought, than Mr. Morse, 
who more than intimates the contrary. 
It is the old question of the Shakespeare- 
an plays over agaia: Are they clean? It 
depends how we use them. In themselves 


. clean, certainly ; but not for unmodified 


use inthe refined private circles of our 
day, tho in Elizabethan times they might 
have been so used. 

The Eaglish people have never been 
ashamed of the low origin of Shakespeare, 
and we sympathize with Mr. Morse both 
in his feeling that on a very different 
plane and in very different relations Lin- 
coln’s was a Shakespearean nature, and 
that there is nothing to be ashamed of nor 
to conceal in his very humble origin. The 
only question we raise as to his treatment 
of this matter is whether he bas prolonged 
this kind of life too far and whether he 
has not slighted the influences of another 
kind which were growing in amount with 
the young man, and taking on more and 
more the form and reality of an educa- 
tion. 

Passing on to the time when Abraham 
Lincoln had become known there is far 
more to praise in Mr. Morse’s treatment 
of his subject. We are not, however, 
wholly satisfied with the light in which he 
has placed Mr. Lincoln as an aspirant for 
political preferment. That he was ambi- 
tious in the noble sense he frankly ad- 
mitted, and that he had in him that origi- 
nal manly impulse to rule men which 
taught him, in whatever condition he was 
living, to push for the place of power, is 
true. Probably Mr. Morse meant to say 
just this and, weshould be glad to believe, 
no more. But, unfortunately, he some- 
times makes a different impression, espe- 
cially in his account of the howling tac- 
tics and political trade-and-dicker which 
are said to have won Lincoln’s nomination 
at Chicago in 1860. Mr. Morse, however, 
distinctly raises Mr. Lincoln above all this 
bargaining by quoting his message to Da- 
vid Davis, who was managing for him : 
** Make no contracts that will bind me.” 

It is possible that in recalling these 
times we may ourselves be under the in- 
fluence of some such ‘religious venera- 
tion” a3 we have charged against Nicolay 
and Hay ; but weare not satisfied with the 
impression Mr. Morse makes of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s standing, particularly in the West, 
previous to his nomination. He estimates 
correctiy the national reputation the 
Douglas debate gave him. He sees the 
supreme merit of his speeches, and the 
popular effect of the Cooper Institute 
speech, tho, as the writer of this notice re- 
members it, more might be said of it. Still 
we look in vain in these rather cold pages 
for any recognition of the tremendous 
enthusiasm of irrepressible hope with 
which those who knew Lincoln regarded 
him and ultimately forced his nomination 
on thecoun ry. These wereindeed heroic 
times, but those of us who knew Chicago 
in 1858-’60 have not forgotten how much 
more often perhaps than they liked they 
heard when there of the birth of the hero. 

Much as the private character of Lin- 
coln counted for and told on affairs in the 
events that were coming, it is the fate of 
the public man that his private life and 
character cannot be unwound from the 
great skein of history. Mr. Morse—like 
all the others, tho perhaps to a greater 
degree than any of them except Nicolay 
and Hay—has had to tell the story of the 
great struggle Mr. Lincoln had to direct. 
He has told it from the political and from 
the military point of view. He has also 
made the attempt to tell it as far as he 
could from the humanitarian point of 
view. Nothing is more admirable in the 
book than the clearness with which the 
great outlines of the President's policy 
are made to stand out, as compared with 
that of idealists, enthusiasts and extrem- 
ists of all classes and degrees; compared, 


for example, with what Horace Greeley 
and Wendell Phillips had to propose. 

The McClellan affair is treated with 
great fairness, tho we should not say that 
military criticism is Mr. Morse’s strong 
point. For example, he does not seem to 
understand the military value of Urbana 
as a basis for the movement on Richmond; 
por was the Urbana plan abandoned by 
order of the President, but by General 
McClellan; tho he afterward mysteriously 
furgot the facts and laid the responsibility 























on the President, Why McClellan changed 
his base from Urbana to Fortress Monroe 
is one of the strange things in his career 
which only grows clear as we assume that 
he was in his element as Inspector-Gener- 
al of the army, but began to falter and 
palter and wonder if a better plan was not 
possible the moment he was called on to 
set in motion the splendid machine he 
had developed. 

Mr. Morse hunts no animosities of his 
own against McClcllan or any one else. 
The terrible complexities of Mr. Lincoln’s 
position, between incompetent soldiers 
and worse than incompetent politicians, 
make a tale that no one bas told with 
moie judicial fairness or iosight. If his 
book beurs too hard on any one it is on 
Secretary Stanton to whose faults he 
certainly does ample justice, while scant 
consideration is given to the very imp r- 
tant fact that the moment the mapagement 
of the war. fell into competent hauds, 
Stanton came into line and place as the 
most useful of public servants anda really 
great Minister of war. 

We cannot dwell longer on these excel- 
lent volumes except to call attention to 
one point, too often overlooked, but which 
Mr. Morse brings out with great clearness, 
we mean the extent to which Mr. Lincoln 
controlled his Administration, Many at- 
tempts were made in his Cabinet and in 
Congress and outside by powerful citi- 
zens like Horace Greeley and powerful 
civic bodies and afsociations of one kind 
and another to control the President, 
They all ended in one way. Mr. Liocoln 
drew from them all they had to commu- 
nicate, but it would puzzje any one even 
now with all the light we possess to find a 
case in which he was moved perceptibly 
from the line he had marked out for him- 
self. Yet in all this inflexibility there 
never was a finer illustration of the dif- 
ference between obstinacy and strength. 
He was inflexible and immovable ; but he 
was never obstinate. Looked at by a 
strict constructionist and from the stand- 
point of law his Administration was al- 
ways on the verge of despotic govern- 
ment. But interpreted wisely and as it is 
by Mr. Morse we can easily see that no 
man ever knew better what civil freedom 
is than Abraham Lincoln, no man ever 
loved it or believed in it more truly than 
he did, and no ruler ever did more to pre- 
serve it alive. 
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The American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view for April is a notable number, with 
some capital papers on large subjects 
treated ina broad and competent way, tho 
we cannot include among them Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop’s demonstration of his 
ability to identify Roman Catholic tenden- 
cies—where do you think, gentle reader ? 
Well, « f all writers in this world, in James 
Russell Lowell. 


* But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
The number is richenough to bear a little 
dilution, especially after two such examples 
of solid sense and learning as the papers on 
“Latin Hymns and English Versions,’’ by 
the Rev. Hugh T. Henry, and that on“ The 
lately recovered Apocryphal Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter,’ by the Rev. Anthony J. 
Maas, S.J. We imagine that very unusual 
pains has been bestowed on the “ Scientific 
Chronicle’ in this Review. At all events 


we should be vlad to have every teacher in 


the country required to learn by heart the 
splendid plea for a duodecimal system of 
notation in this April number of the 
Catholic Review. The article is elementary 
enough to open the subject to those who 
have never thought of it and have never 
noticed the tremendous inconvenieuces of 
the decimal system. In dealing with frac- 
tions, for example, twelve is divisible by 
two, three, four and six, and therefore 
breaks up into four whole numbers while 
ten being divisible by two and five breaks 
up only into two; this without noting that 























eight, nine and ten are composed of aliquot 
factors of twelve. Under the duodecima) 
system the power of the unit of the second 
order would be raised by two, that of the 
third order by one hundred and forty-four, 
that of the fourth order by seventy hundred 
and twenty-eight. One-half of the multi- 
plication table would be made about ag 
easy as the table of fives is now, the rest 
remaining no_ harder. The decimal 
system owes its existence to the physiolog- 
ical fsct that men have ten fingers and not 
to anything in the nature of numbers, 
while the true elementary series of num- 
bers is twelve and not ten. With twelve the 
elementary numerical series ends and not 
before That should, therefore, in a natu- 
ral system of numeration mark the limit of 
units of the first order. Beyond it or with 
it begin units of the second order. The ed- 
itor shows how all this can be easily accom- 
plished by adding two new digits which in 
default of a better suggestion he proposes 
to call Jen (short for eleven), and tel (short 
for twelve), giving each a new digital fig- 
ure. Weshould then count zero, one, two, 
etc, ten len, tel, tel-one, tel-two, tel-three, 
and so on to the third duodecimal, thirtel, 
thirtel-one, etc. The leading numbers in 
the remaining duodecimal series up to the 
unit of the third power would be thirtel, 
fortel, fifte!, sixtel, sentel, eightel. ninetel, 
tentel, lentel. To carry the series on from 
this point some new names would be need- 
ed. The digital figuration 10 would remain 
with the name tel. Its numerical power 
would, however, equal 144, and the new sys- 
tem would be te!imal instead of decimal. 
The author suggests that for the higher 
power we might adopt some such eoumera- 
tion asthis, beginning with tel—10, and 
using Greek prefixes for telemal powers we 
might have dipo=100, tripc—1,000, tetra- 
po—10,000, pentepo—100,000. Tne power of 
these figures in the duodecimal or telimal 
system would be enormously increased 
thus : 1012, 100—144, 1,000—1,728, 10,000—20,- 
736, and 100,000—248,592. This enormous in- 
crease in the power of digital numeration 
would mean a corresponding increase in 
the efficiency of the whole arithmetical 
machivery. The human mind would have 
a machine of just so much greater power 
and efficiency to work with, and all this 
enormous gain of power would be at little 
or no expense of complexity, for the new 
telimal or duodecimal system heing founded 
on the natural series of numbers instead of 
a barbarian’s physiological counting ma- 
chine, would in most respects be worked 
more easily and with less confusion than 
the system now in vogue. 


The Aye and the Church: Being a Study 
of the Age and of the Adaptation of the 
Church to its Needs By J. H. W. Stuck- 
enberg, D.D. (The Student Publishing Co., 
Haitford, Conn. $2.00) Dr. Stuckenberg 
is well known as the pastor of the Americ:n 
Church in Berlin. He is an American and 
a German, andstrong in the possession of a 
training in both countries. He does his 
work with German thoroughness and, when 
his plan permits, with American positive- 
ness and snap. In four introductory chap- 
ters he lays down the principles which are 
to guide such an investigation as he pro- 
poses, and characterizes the age in its rela- 
tion to theology and religion. The thunder 
of the book lies in Chapter V, on the 
‘*Church,”’ where we find a critical review 
of the facts which embarrass the Church, 
account for its partial success in influenc- 
ing modern society, and which call for 
open-minded, frank and serious discussion 
among Christians of all types and convic- 
tions. We do not find a great deal of nov- 
elty in these strictures on the present atti- 
tude of the Church, unless bold frankness 
and rather extreme candor be regarded as 
novel. Dr. Stuckenberg says that the Ref- 
ormation is the beginning, not the end, of 
Protestantism, that we have no right to 
stop with the Reformation, which was not 
a finality, but the beginning of a movement 
whose whole force and nature was that it 
led back through and beyond itself to prim- 
itive Christianity ; he should have added— 
aud the Bible. He asserts that a large part 
of recent Protestantism may be described 
as Protestant in theory and Roman Catho- 
li: in practice. He assertsthat the loss of 
fr e development, on lines of living belief 
an 1 adaptation to the times, has cost the 
Churches dear, and that creeds have degen- 
erated into a means of keeping up the 
ecclesiastical organizations. He deplores 
unchristian sectarianism and want of unity, 
tho he believes that the work of Christ can, 
in many cases, be done best in denomina- 
tion ul organizition, and presents a view of 
Christian unity which is that of co-opera- 
tive or federal union rather than organic 
union The Church, hesays, should lead the 
world’s progress, but dces not, ‘Among 
the saddest signs of the times is the 
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fact that young men of piety and of 
the best culture are restless in the 
Church; some of them despair of the 
ability of the Church to maintain itself.’» 
Want of adaptation and blind determina- 
tion not to adapt itself until forced to do 
so, and only so far as forced to do so, is the 
substance of Dr. Stuckenberg’s analysis of 
the situation. In the later chapters he dis- 
cusses the organized opposition which Prot- 
estantism has to reckon with in Roman 
Catholicism on the one hand and Socialism 
on the other. His observations on this sub- 
ject make, probably, the strongest part of 
the book. Allow, as we hope we may, for 
some exaggeration and needless anxiety, it 
is impossible to deny the great force of Dr. 
Stuckeuberg’s remarks. He has studied 
the subject from the two best points of 
view, from the European and Italian point 
of view on the ground and close at hand in 
Roman Catholic countries, and here in 
America in contact with the better, purer 
aod, in some respects, freer Catholicism de- 
veloped in contact with the strong Prot- 
estantism of the country. He was once 
more optimistic than he nowis. He con- 
fesses that he has slowly and reluctantly 
abandoned the hope that Rome would re- 
form herself, and that he has been driven 
back into the belief that Rome and Social- 
ism are the two furmidable forces agaiust 
which Protestant Christianity has to con- 
tend. He presents these points in a strong 
and impressive way. He says that the 
study of Sovialism indicates in Protestant- 
ism much the same defects and want of 
wise Christian adjustment to the age and 
work to be done, as appeared in its other 
relations with the age. . Dr. Stuckenberg is 
no ~ocialist, but heis profoundly convinced 
that the Socialism of the world is kept alive 
by the existence in society of certain great 
evils to which Protestantism, as such, is 
not awake and for wiiose exi-tence it lies 
under serious responsibility. Further than 
this in our account of this book we need not 
go. What we have said will enable our 
readers to divine that its streagth lies in 
a broad, bold and intelligent discussion of 
a subject in which we have too many and 
too deep interests engaged to shut the door 
on a disputant who looks at the subject in a 
new way even if he has come to conclusions 
wh:ch may require some modification. 


Eliza Chappell Porter. A Memoir. By 
Mary H. Porter. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75.) This is a 
daughter’s tribute to her mother. The life 
it describes was broad and varied,and had’so 
much in it of widespread public usefulness 
as to assure the book of a hearty welcome 
in a large circle of readers, especially among 
those who knew Mrs. Porter in her school 
and pioneer work in the Northwest and in 
connection with the Sanitary Commission 
inthe War. The records of these services 
in the field form a large and extremely in- 
teresting part of the book. The proceeds 
of the sale are devoted in advance to the 
Cottage Home for missionary children at 
Oberlin, O.—an unusually meritorious en- 
terprise under the direction of the Oberlin 
Home Missionary Association. Life 
and Letters of Samuel Norvell Lapsley, 
Misstonary to the Congo Valley, West Af- 
rica, 1866-1892, (Richmond, Va., Whittet 
& Shepperson.) This is the tribute of a 
father toa highly promising son, who died 
in the mission field on the fatal Congo in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age. He was 
graduated at the University of Alabama at 
at the head of his class in 1884, and em- 
ployed at once while under eighteen years 
of age as assistant professor in his alma 
mater. Putting aside his brilliant aca- 
demic prospects, he devoted himself to the 
ministry, and began training at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Virgioia. His heart 
was in the mission work, and he offered 
himself for the mission just forming on the 
Congo. He was ordained December 4th, 
1889, for this field, and with him the Rev. 
W. H. Sheppard, a colored member of the 
Atlanta Presbytery and a highly approved 
graduate of the Tuscaloosa Institute. The 
volume before us is composed of his letters 
home from the time of sailing till he laid 
down his pen at the approach of death, a 
Period of three brief years, but full of noble 
aim and endeavor. The letters are rich 
from a spiritual point of view, rich as giv- 
ing an insight into the training of a mis- 
slonary and as a revelation of the field and 
the work to be done in it. 


Patriotism and Science. Under this title 
Roberts Brothers publish three thoughtful 
and suggestive papers which will bear the 
Second title given them by the author, Wil- 
liam Morton Fullerton, ‘‘Some Studies in 
Historic Psychology.” The one on “ Eng- 
lish and Americans” was published in the 
Fortnightly Review; that on “ Democracy 
and a Recent Book” is called out by Lave- 
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leye’s ‘‘ Le Gouvernement dans la Démoc- 
ratie.” The opeving ‘‘ Study,” on ‘A Cer- 
tain Danger in Patriotism at the Present 
Time,” is new. (Boston. $1.00.) Laws 
and Properties of Vatter. By R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) This is an elementary 
introduction to the study of the properties 
of matter, which is intended to make the 
outlines of the subject clear to readers who 
cannot follow the more difficult mathemat- 
ical exposition of the subject, but who at 
the same time wish to understand what 
Physics is as a science, the meaning of the 
terms applied to matter, and its chief prop- 
erties. The French Revolution. By 
Charies Edward Mallet, late of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, Lecturer in History on the 
staff of the Oxford University Extension. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00 
net.) The merits of this book he in its 
condensed brevity, simplicity and natural 
development of the subject. It is full with- 
out being dry, and popular in form without 
losing scientific precision. The Ap- 
pletons have just issued a new edition of 
A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. In five volumes, 16mo. This is a 
new and authorized edition, published in 
compact, inexpensive but thoroughly good 
and serviceable form, and one which is 
convenient for use, except that the margins 
are narrow for annotation. 











Representative English Literature from 
Shaucer to Tennyson, Selected and Supple- 
mented with Historical Connections and 
a Map. By Henry S. Pancoast. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.60.) We are 
greatly pleased with this manual. It 
moves on in strong, rapid steps, and on a 
systematic laying out of the subject which, 
tho not the one usually adopted, has certain 
advantages for elementary study, as, for ex- 
ample, that of connecting each period under 
review with the dominant intellectual in- 
fluences of the period. In this way we have 
Part I, *‘ The Period of Preparation”; Part 
If, ‘** The Period of Italian Influence”; Part 
III, “ The Period of French Influence,” and 
Part IV, ‘“‘The Modern English Period.” 
The illustrative examples seem to be well 
selected, and the author has the happy art 
of characterizing a writer and his work in 
broad suggestive terms which bring out the 
main points and keep the subject well out 
of minor and confusing details. The same 
remark may be made substantially of the 
arrangement of the book. 


Bulletin No. 50 published by the ‘‘ Bureau 
of the American Republics”’ is the Hand 
Book of the American Republics for 1893. 
It is a fat volume, crowded with statistical 
and general information, commercial and 
industrial, and brought down to the latest 
date accessible at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. It applies not only to the repub- 
lics of South America but to the British, 
Danish, Dutch, French and Spanish colo- 
nies and to the Kingdom of Hawaii. The 
Hand Book is prepared on the same plan 
as the previous numbers of the series. and 
furnished with maps and illustrations as 
well as tabulated statistics of industrial 
products and progress of all kinds. The book 
is designed to promote trade and to show 
what the resources, productions and needs 
of the various countries are. The Bulle- 
tins are intended to present the latest in- 
formation and contain an enormous 
amount of condensed information presented 
in systematic form. The statistics of each 
country are grouped together by them- 
selves. 


The latest allditions to the ‘‘ Preachers of 
the Age’ (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.25 per volume). are The Transfigured 
Sackcloth, and other Sermons, by the Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson, author of ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Skepticism on Character,’’ and The 
Gospel of Work, by Anthony W. Thorold, 
D D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter and 
Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Hymns and Metrical Psalms, by 
Thomas MacKellar, Pb.D., have reached a 
third edition, which is revised, enlarged 
and published by Porter & Coates. (Phila- 
delphia. $1.25). 


Strange Sights Abroad ; or, A Voyage in 
European Waters, by Oliver Optic, is the 
latest excursion to which this great liter- 
ary purveyor invites his young friends. 
Starting in his yacht he sails with them to 
the Azores, with a peep at Madeira, a 
scramble up Teneriffe and bit of rough 
reality in Morocco. The story is made of 
things worth telling told in an interesting 
manner. 





The Cheque Book of the Bank of Faith. 
Being Precious Promises Arranged for 





Daily Use, with Brief Experimental Com- 
ments. By C. H. Spurgeon. (American 
Tract Society, New York. $1.50.) The 
title and the author’s name together tell 
the whole story of this volume. It could 
not be better. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. THOMAS WHITTAKER is preparing a 
special edition of the story of the “ Discov- 
ery of the New World by Columbus,” as 
sketched by Mr. F. Saunders, of the Astor 
Library. 








..--The June Popular Science Monthly 
will contain an article on a subject dis- 
cussed in the last symposium of THE INDE- 
PENDENT—“‘ Irrigation in the Arid States,’ 
by Mr. Charles Howard Shinn. 


----The ‘Catholic School Book Com- 
pany,” William P. O’Conner, President, 
has purcbased the series of school books 
known as “The Young Catholic Series,” 
consisting of thirty-seven books, and it de- 
signs to add to the series as occasion shall 
demand. 


...-Charles L. Webster & Co. announce 
for publication a volume of short stories by 
Mr. Henry S. Brooks. The author lived for 
many years in the extreme western portion 
of the United States, Lower California and 
Mexico, and hisstories, most of which have 
appeared in Western periodicals, deal with 
life in those sections. 


----To Appleton’s ‘Town and Country 
Library” will soon be added “ Singularly 
Deluded,” by Sarah Grand, author of 
‘Tdeala” and ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.’”’ The 
new edition of *‘ Appleton’s General Guide 
to the United States and Canada,” will 
contain an illustrated description of the 
Columbian Exposition. 


...-At the World's Fair, the Century 
Company has a specially interesting ex- 
hibit, showing how a dictionary is made. 
It includes copies of the earliest English 
dictionaries, and illustrations of the mate- 
ria] gathered—quotations, definitions, used 
and unused, ha’ ded in by readers before the 
Century Dictionary was made up. 


..--A gold medal has heen bestowed upon 
Gen. Charles W. Darling, of Utica, N. Y., 
by tie Society of Science, Letters and Art, 
of London, England, for gratuitous service 
rendered in connection with historical lit- 
erature. General Darling is preparing a 
work entitled, ‘‘ Versions and Editions of 
the Bible from the Second Century of Our 
Era to the Nineteenth Century.” 


...-Among new books just appearing 
from the Harper & Brothers’ press are 
“The Unexpected Guests,” W. D. Howells; 
“The Rivals,” Francois Coppée; ‘ Raft- 
mates: A Storyof the Great River,’ Kirk 
Monroe; the second volume of the illus- 
trated edition of Green’s ‘Short History of 
the English People’; ‘‘ The Story of a Sto- 
ry, and Other Stories,’’ Brander Matthews; 
and another volume in their revised edition 
of William Black’s novels, ‘‘ Adventures in 
Thule.” 


...- The first issue of McClure's Magazine, 
the new venture of the S.S. McClure Co., 
Limited, will contain a real dialog between 
Mr. W. D. Howells and Prof. H. H. Boye- 
sen. The publishers have arranged for a 
serial story by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the scene laid in Scotland; and among the 
writers from whom short stories for the 
magazine have been engaged are Mr. How- 
ells, Bret Harte, Mrs. Burnett, Miss S. O. 
Jewett, Octave Thanet, Mr. Kipling, Conan 
Doyle, Thomas Hardy and Joel Chandler 
Harris. 


....The Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, of The 
Evangelist, during his recent absence from 
the United States, has revisited Northern 
Africa, and gathered experience and infor- 
mation which, added to that acquired dur- 
ing his previous journey in those parts, six 
years ago, will result ina book, ‘‘ The Bar- 
bary Coast.’’ The volume will contain not 
merely pleasant sketches of scenery, but in- 
formation and suggestions on practical sub- 
jects, such as the prospect of reclaiming 
portions of the great Sahara Desert and of 
crossing it by rail. 


....-Lady Burton’s biography of her hus- 
band, in two large volumes, with maps, 
portraits, illustrations and free extracts 
from Sir Richard Burton’s diaries and pri- 
vate journals, will soon be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, London. She has 
also made arrangements for the issue of a 
uniform memorial edition of her hushand’s 
works, faithfully reprinted with tbe au- 
thor’s manuscript corrections and notes, 
the first of which, ‘“‘A Personal Narrative of 
a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah,” 





in two volumes, will appear in June, The 








publishers are Messrs. Tylston & Edwards, 
of Clifford’s Inn. 


--..A unique literary venture is the pub- 
lication of a Latin journal in Aquila delgi 
Abruzzi, Italy, entitled Alauda, the object 
of which is to demonstrate that the Latin 
is still capable of being used as an inter- 
national language for the entertainment 
and instruction of the people. In fact the 
Latin is frequently used as such an inter- 
national tongue, as is seen from telegrams, 
addresses, toasts, etc., used at international 
conventions. Thus one of the latest issues 
of the Alaud@ contains the Latin address 
delivered by King Oscar of Sweden, in 1889, 
at the opening of the Oriental Congress in 
Stockholm. This journal contains also dis- 
cussions of geographical, astronomical, 
archeological and similar contents, to 
which are added poetry, notes, anecdotes, 
answers to correspondents, and the entire 
paraphernalia of a modern literary jour- 
nal. It is singularly interesting tu note 
how the classical Latin can be used for 
modern purposes. The journal, which is 
now in its fifth year, has an international 
constituency. Among its subscribers is also 
a king. It appears at intervals of about 
two months, each number containing six- 
teen pages, at acostof six francs per an- 
num. 


....A few weeks since The Critic pub. 
lished a note from “ G. L. B.,” acritic, who 
having read Lowell’s ‘ Table for Critics.” 
au pied de la lettre, had concluded that its 
author seriously confounded ‘‘ Mare Libe- 
rum,” by Grotius, with ‘‘ Mare Clausum,”’ 
by Selden. According to Lowell, a certain 
“ well-meaning dunce ”’ 

* gets quite ferocious 
About Mary Clausum, the mistress of Grotius, 

Or something of that sort.” 

One can hardly conceive of a work on ‘‘Mare 
Liberum” that should not make frequent 
allusion to ‘‘ Mare Clausum,” and the 
above mentioned dunce very naturally con- 
founds the two “‘ Marys” and assumes that 
“Mary Clausum” is the lady of Grotius’s 
affec'ions. Lowell's scholarship was not 
apt to be at fault; and that the blunder 
was foisted by him of a purpose upon the 
“dunce” seems intimated by the qualify- 
ing clause “or something of that sort.” 
Dr. Minot J. Savage in replying to 
“G.L.B.” has apparently misunderstood 
his criticism supposing it applied to 
Lowell’s mild joke in transformivug ‘‘Mare”’ 
to ‘‘Mary.’”’ It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that an omnivorous reader like Low- 
ell—and a lawyer at that—knew who 
wrote the books im question, but for the 
sake of rhythm (for “liberum” was too 
long a word for his line) and in order to 
make his over-critical dunce consistent, he 
suggested the cause against which Grotius 
directed his arguments, as his mistress, 
rather than that which he defended. On 
the whole Mr. Savage has the best of ib. 
We certainly agree with him that if in his 
present state of existence such diversions 
are permitted, Mr. Lowell will laugh the 
laugh of the immortals on _ reading 
“Gb. 8." 
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Are Men Gay Deceivers? And Other Sketches. 
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- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Wanderings by Southern 
Waters. 


By EpwARD HARRISON BARKER, author of 
‘Wayfaring in France.” Illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


“The name of the book conveys no idea of the 
freshness, the originality, and the romance of its 
pages. The region in which the author has lived, 
sharing the existence of the peasants, and trampirg 
over its byways. is a district rarely traversed by 
English peeple even on the railway.’’—London Athe- 
naum, 





* None tell more pleasantly or more truthfully the 
story of their wanderings. It is long since we have 
read a book sothoroughly honest.'""—London Academy. 


A new volume in Herbert Spencer’s System 
of Synthetic Philosophy. 


The Principles of Ethics. 
Vol. Ii. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

This volume consists of three parts, the first of 

which, “ Justice,” has been previously published sep- 

arately. The parts which the author has now com- 


pleted are entitled respectively “ Negative Benefi- 
cence” and “ Positive Beneficence.” 


For convenience of those who have already pur- 
chased the first part, the two others are bound to- 
gether in a separate volume; price, $1.25. 


The Political Value of His- 

tory. 

By WILLIAM E. H. LeEcky, author of “ His- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ etc. A Presidential Address de- 
livered before the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, October, 1892. Reprinted 
with Additions. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“Mr. Lecky combines the poet and the philosopher 
in his style. There is imagery and there is also mar- 
tial rhythm in hissentences. This lecture w'll reward 
close study by young and old, but especially by the 
young men of this country, with whom political aspl- 


rations are so nearly universal.’’—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette. 


Children of Destiny. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of 
“Throckmorton,” ‘‘Maid Marian,” 
‘The Berkeleys and their Neighbors,” 
etc. Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“ An uncommonly strong novel and a most interest- 
ing one.’’"—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“ The incidents of the story are well conceived and 
the dialogue is especially fresh.”— Boston Advertiser. 

“A strong story of symmetrical workmanship, 


with an interest sustained to the end.”—Brooklyn 
Times. 


The Voice of a Flower. 


By E GERARD, joint author of ‘“ A Sensi- 
tive Plant.”” Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


“ The story is worth reading by all who are fond of 
ey told tale.”’"—Pihiladelphia Evening Bulle- 
n, 


“There are many scenes of intense dramatic 

interest in the tale, and those who area little weary 

of the conventio al fiction of the day will be pretty 

— to find pleasure in its perusal.”—Boston 
eacen. 


Send for Appietons’ List of Latest Publications, cen- 


taining descriptions of numerous important books of 
the past three months. Mailed free on request. 


‘DD. APPLETON &CO., 


1, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW York. 








_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


MAKING FACES. 


Mr. Rockwood, the well-known photographer, has 
started a characteristic enterprise. He has opened 
an establishment on the ground floor at 1440 Broadway 
(Fortieth Street), New York, with the skylight room 
on a level with the sidewalk. What a m to tired 
mothers with children! This is the thirty-third year 
of Mr. Rockwood’s experience asa practical photag- 
rapher, during which time he has scored 227.000 
negatives, and yet he is not tired. Rockwood’s cabi- 
net cards $6 per aozen. 
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7% The 
Handsome 
Humes 


1s the title of the Latest Story by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


The first instalment of this remarkable % 
novel appears in the JUNE Number of 


Harper’s 
. Magazine 


Published Monday, May 22d. 


35 tents a Copy: $4 00 a Year. 


Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 





~ APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
incesin the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an Illus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of anew and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous «dditions to our geograph - 
ical knowledge that the past few years have wit- 
nessed. In political no less than in physical ——- 
phy a marked development has taken place, which 
renders obsolete the great poy of the existing 
plates. inthe preparation of this volume the publish- 
ers have had fore them continually the single 
purpose of presenting to the public a work that shall 
in all respects rank with the best European geograph- 
ical publications, and to this end no labor or expense 
has been spared in any oneof its departments. 


Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8 & 5 Bonp StrReET, NEw York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,cmunts, 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New Yor 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 

y blots upon his documents. ‘ 
Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. — 
descriptive Pamphiet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 2 Warren St., New York 











Fifth Thousand. 


HIRAM GOLF’S RELIGION ; 


Or, The “ Shoemaker By the Grace of God.” 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
1émo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


* Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They 
are in dialect; the style is both quaintand strong, 
A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. , . . Thesterling homely common sense of 
the book is commanding wide attention.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“ The story is touching and elevating."’— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

“Should be added to the lending library, for it is 
radiant with the home truths of Christian practice.” 
—Philadelphta Ledger. 


“Has wonderfully good practical lessons adapted 
to every-day life.” —Chicago Int«r-Ocean, 

“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
ketcbes, the of practical Christianity. 
It cannot fall to be of service to laymen and minis- 
ters alike.”—N. Y. Observer. 





Sent by mail, postspaid, on receipt of vrice. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


EXCELLENT REPORTS 


OF THE 


Presbyterian General Assembly 
IN WASHINGTON 


will appear, daily, in the New York TRIBUNE. At 
the close of the Assembly, the proceedings (amplified 
in every necessary particular) will be republished by 
THE TRIBUNE in pamphlet form, with many por- 
traits and other interesting illustrations. The topics 
are important, and the pamphlet will be the best re- 
port of a General Assembly ever issued by THE 
TRIBUNE, 

Tab DAILY TRIBUNE for two weeks, by mall, to 
points outside of New York City,60 cents; for one 
month, $1. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway.N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culare address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. for ite wees cane 


youn 
women, Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, reparatory and optional. Apply to 
ISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE oc%vaner 
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. y. Political Science, 
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hilology, Romance, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will eccommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 





THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H,. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 
Price, $30 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if orderedby Mail. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicage 


Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 
By IRA D. SANKEY,J.WILLIS BAERand WM. SHAW. 
$25 per 100. Sc. per Copy extra by Post. 
Unites Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 
_The BIGLOw & MAIN Co., New York and Chicago. 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 
oF 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 &6 
COMBINED, 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, He says it is the 
best of the Gospel Hymn series, 


Words and Music Edition, Boards $46 per 100. 


Large Type Edition with Music, Boards.$60 “ 100. 


Words only at 5, 10, and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Music Stores. . 





The Biglow & Main 0o| The John Ohurch Oo 


76 E. %h St., New York. S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cin. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German 
French, English, Elocution, Philosoph , Experimental 
6 chology. Pedagogy. History, Political and social 
Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Physical Train- 
ng. Sammer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 





OF LAW. 
For circulars apply to 


The Registrar, Oornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 8th Streets, New York. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 


Preparation fer Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for ee 


1020 Prospeet Street, CLEVALAND Ohio. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 18th, 1883. Callege ceurse and 
excellent preparatory school. poectally organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab. 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. emortal Hall enables stu- 
dents to much reduce expenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F, ANDEI.RSON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Ill. 


School of Expression. Freeman Pl., Beacon 
8t, Boston, Mass. Vocal, Literary and other Art 
Studies. Send for plan of Summer Term, July !. Lake 
Bluff, Ill., near Chicago, with Art Courses for Teach- 
ers and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 


The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Terms liberal. 


Inautre of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 























FLORAL PRAISE No. (1. 


s 
Our Floral Jubilee. 
EOR_ CHILDREN'S J)Ax, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5cents 
each b mel $1 per. 100 by express, net a. 


T GLOW AND MA ° 
81 Randolph St. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 








SEDGWICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mass., Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive con- 
stant personal attention. E.J. VAN LENNEP, Prin. 


NEw YORK, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
QICLA R’S PREPARATORY sCHOOL, 
2 $600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

The ‘vorst use you can make of a promising eight- 
year-old boy is not to keep him at home; not quite. 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and pa- 
rents concerned had better read it. 
* HENRY W. S1GLAR. 
THE VAUGHAN TEACHER®S’ REST, 
at Tomkins, Cove, on Hudson River and West Shore 
s 


Road, will open on or about May 2th. 
to be made at TEACHERS’ REST. Application 
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Financial. 


THE FEDERAL REVENUE. 


THE present Administration at Washing- 
ton will, before the year is out, find itself 
engaged in solving a very difficult prob- 
lem, The Democratic platform declared 
most unequivocally in favor of a tariff 
for revenue only—that is, a tariff which 
should adjust the duties on imports with 
reference to the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Treasury alone. This declaration was 
doubtless understood by the majority of 
its supporters to mean that the duties on 
the greater part of the imports should be 
modified from the figures of the McKinley 
act. The fact is now becoming generally 
known that in order to meet the ordinary 
running expenses of the Government, in- 
cluding pensions, the Treasury must have 
more revenue than in the past, rather 
than less. Hence Congress in attempting 
to fulfill the party pledges at its regular 
session in December or at a special session 
in September, will have this problem to 
solve: How to reduce or rearrange the 
duties of the present McKinley law and 
at the same time arrange for the increas- 
ing expenditures of the Federal Treasury, 

Some tariff modifications there must be; 
just what they will be of course nobody 
can say. Duties cannot be taken off of 
wool and raw materials generally and 
still leave a sufficient revenue, unless 
other duties are added to articles now 
free. It is certainly a most perplexing 
problem. Various suggestions have been 
made. Duties have been proposed of two 
cents per pound on sugar (with the aboli- 
tion of the present bounty on home pro- 
duction), and something on coffee and tea, 
Such a procedure would be instantly felt 
in the retail prices of those articles, and 
people would be inclined to think that 
taxes had been increased because the re- 
duction in clothing would not make itself 
so plain to the pocketbooks. The cry of 
‘*a free breakfast table” would surely be 
raised, and such a solution of our difficul- 
ties would not commend the Administra- 
tion to many voters in the Southern and 
Western States. Internal revenue taxes 
one Whisky and tobacco cannot be 
much increased, because experience shows 
that a high tax on such commodities can- 
not be collected and actually yieids less 
revenue to the Government than a more 
moderate tax. The remedy proposed by 
Western men is an income tax on the 
supposition that the capitalists would 
have to pay it, thus relieving the poorer 
States. ‘The experience of the United 
States during and after the War is not 
favorable to income taxes. They were 
the most obnoxious and inquisitorial of 
all taxes and were in fact escaped—as is 
personal taxation to day—by men whose 
sources of income could be easily con- 
cealed. Nevertheless in pure theory an 
income tax, if it could be equitably levied 
and collected, is an ideal form of taxation; 
for it puts the burden of supporting the 
Government exactly where it belongs and 
in true proportion to each man’s interest 
in good government—that is,according to 
his annual income. Taxing meat, for 
example, causes the poor man with @ 
large family to pay more heavily than 
a rich man—if he happens to eat more 
of it—and the same _ with other 
taxes on individual articles. Yet of 
course we must have individual 
taxes, and many of them do in practice 
work themselves out with a reasonable 
amount of justice. It is too early yet to 
examine the difficulties of Congress in 
much detail ; yet it is well for the people 
to realize something of the perplexities 
which will confront Congress when it 
meets, and to think over the problem 
themselves beforehand. 

Another thing to be considered is the 
element of uncertainty. In Parliament 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brings in 
every year a budget giving his estimates 
of the cost of government for the ensuing 
year and the sources from which he ex- 
pects to get the necessary income. Such 
a budget is never exact, but it has a great 
influence in making the British treasurer 
conservative. In the United States our 
Congress votes money for this or that pur 
pose without knowing where the Secreta: 
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ry of the Treasury is to get the revenue. 


Something like the English budget of 
estimates would have a good influence 
upon our present rather loose system of 
national finance. The importance of 
this thought is seen when we consid- 
er what the next Congress may do in 
rearranging our taxes. If the McKinley 
Bill is taken to pieces and a radically dif- 
ferent schedule agreed upon, the Treasury 
will be completely in the dark as to the 
actual workings of the new law, It will 
require several years’ experience before 
the Government can know how much 
revenue the new laws will yield. Mean- 
while, the expenses of the Government 
will continue heavy in any event. Even 
if an effort is made to purge the pension 
lists of downright fraud, the task will be 
herculean, and will take years of hard 
work on the part of the parties who may 
be designated by Congress for that pur- 
pose. In short, it is possible that the Ad- 
ministration will be confronted with a 
deficit in the Treasury for perhaps several 
years. It is in view of sucha contingency 
and of the confusion in the national 
finances which now seems probable for 
the next fiscal year, that THE INDEPEND- 
ENT repeats its former suggestion of an 
annual issue of pension bonds. 

Space will not now permit a repetition 
of all the features of the plan already 
given in our columns, but the brief state- 
ment is as below: Some persons are op- 
posed to an issue of bonds merely to re- 
plenish the Treasury, but there could be no 
objection to an issue, as a matter of pol- 
icy, of one-quarter or one-half the amount 
of pensions yearly, in order to throw some 
of the cost of the Civil War upon the next 
generation. This would relieve the Treas- 
ury to that amount while any uncertainty 
prevails, The bonds could be made the 
basis of a further issue of National bank 
notes and thus satisfy those who wish 
some machinery for increasing the cur- 
rency when needed. If such a currency 
increase could thus be provided for, the 
way would be open for a repeal of the 
Sherman law requiring the purchase of 
silver, because the advocates of that law 
demand some method of currency output 
in case of repeal. Lastly, a part of such 
bonds could be sold for gold at home or 
abroad, thus replenishing the Treasury 
with that metal. : 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE northern portion of the Pacific Coast 
of the United States is wonderfully re- 
markable for its rivers, bays and sounds. 
The great Puget Sound of Washington is 
one of the most interesting bodies of water 
in the world, and will well repay a visit. 
The Columbia River, which is popularly 
associated with Oregon altho Washington 
can claim much of it, is more interesting 
from many points of view than any other 
river in the United States. It is 1,2 
miles long, and for a large part of its dis- 
tance is navigable. The scenery bordering 
it is of the grandest description ; it has 
many falls of great wonder and beauty,and 
it has inspired poets innumerable. About 
100 miles from its mouth it is a mile wide, 
and here the force of the current at high 
water is sufficient to overcome the effect 
of the tide and renders the water drink- 
able. Here the Willamette comes in from 
the south, and about twelve miles from 
its junction with the Columbia is situated 
Portland, 122 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean. Being the head of ship naviga- 
tion it is the port of entry for the district 
of Willamette. The city, the oldest on the 
Noriuern Pacific Coast, is situated delight- 
fully on ground rising gradually from the 
tiver, with the Cascade Mountains in full 
view. Portland attained manhood before 
Tacoma, Seattle and the other cities of the 
Puget Sound country had birth. It always 
has been asteadily growing, conservative, 
well to-do town, and has never been given 
over to the boomer. In consequence of its 
meritorious past it is enjoying, in 1893, a 
large and lucrative business, a flourishing 
prosperity, and, more than all, is not be- 
wailing the past, The city now has a 
Population of 95,000. During the past 
year, altho commercial and jndustrial 
affairs have been somewhat affected by 
Whe business depression which pas ext 
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tended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
great advancement has been made. A 
city of 95,000 inhabitants, with a jobbing 
trade of over $124,000,000, is certainly to 
be congratulated. During the past year 
several large public buildings have been 
erected, or are in process of erection, no- 
tably the Dekum and Oregonian build- 
ings, both now completed and occupied. 
The magniticent Chamber of Commerce 
Building, costing $500,000, will be fin- 
ished in about two months. A most ex- 
cellent thing is the erection, during the 
past year, of a large number of moderate 
sized dwellings costing from one thousand 
to five thousand dollars, indicating a large 
demand by employés. The manufactur- 
ing capital of Portland in 1892, amounted 
to $18,950,000, employing nearly 12,000- 
persons, its manufactures embracing a 
large number of different lines. The ex- 
port trade of Portland commerce during 
the past year amounted to $16,000,000, 
the principal articles of export being 
wheat, flour, salmon and lumber. Direct 
importations were received from a great 
number of foreign countries, trade from 
Asia being considerably on the increase. 
The Oregon State Board of Immigration, 
with headquarters at Portland, has been 
of immense value to the State and to 
Portland, in securing the best class of 
foreign and domestic immigration to the 
State. Through its operations many 
manufacturing establishments have been 
added to the Portland industries, and the 
adjacent Willamette Valley has heen 
largely devoted to the cultiva‘ion of fruits 
and vegetables. This valley is marvelous 
in its productions of all kinds of fruits, 
stories of their size and quantity being 
scarcely creditable, 

The city of Portland is admirably sup- 
plied with excellent water works, with 
electric lights and cars, and, in fact, all of 
the modern accessories of civilization to 
be found in any city in the country. Its 
banking facilities are fully sufficient for 
the needs of the city, its public schools 
are of the very best description, its 
churches, of all denominations, mostly 
occupy large and beautiful church edi- 
fices, and the population of the city is 
very largely composed of well-to-do peo- 
ple of exceptional intelligence. 

From what we have said above, it will 
be seen that Portland offers more than 
favorable inducements to capitalists, mer- 
chants, manufactureis, investors and 
settlers. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 
YORK. 


Our readers will find in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT a number of quarterly 
reports of the National banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and we ask careful ex- 
amination of them. There are probably 
no financial institutions in the country so 
well managed as the National banks of 
New York, and in consequence their stocks 
command high premiums and are eagerly 
sought for by careful investors. Herewith 
we priat a summary of the more im- 
portant items contained in the statements: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


TAOROTIOON ooo :0:56 oe oesscssceinvesis $29,121.825 
Capital stock............c.eeeeeee 5,000,000 
PNRM os cic case's © sis1csie cin sinieinine 
Undivided profits................ 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources ............- 
Capital stock....... 
a nner 
Undivided profits 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 











RRRGUIGON .-6:6;6:e:0'0:0:6i0 vice se osies $33,936,498 
Capital stock..........-....eeeee 300,000 
EIN o.0ic:0:0i6b.0'* 4'soiainsin's'e 6.0001 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,222,115 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ROR OUNOOI ois: 5:0:0:6'5:0 0:66: 5:0%sio venice $9,410,824 
Capital stock............scceccees 1,000,000 
ad ery Patarg pid aiacsiwlai6 aiouinl slo's sivisreieie sto 200,000 
Undivided profits...............65 107,337 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 





TROROTIEOOS 6. «5.0.0: 6:05 cis'ss0 eee oe $1,771,096 
Capital stock........... re 250,000 
oe caer Beisisideisielinuie‘sie ssleinieis me 50,000 
Undivided profits......... ey 104,560 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TROSOUBOOS < <0 500s ccecsicvcscesese $2,970,138 
Capital stock........csccccccccsos 200,000 
Snspiue Dale siaieaain bis cle(cigldisivisie'n'eiote 50,000 
Undivided profits.............+6 282,977 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANE, 
Resources......, goon dacaas vevees 082,150,122 
Capital stock......ssccsseesseeee 200, 





UB weeverere Oe eeeroiereree 


corm eeeee 90, 
Yad Vided PrOBimerrrreeryrentery 698,70 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


NN cn o.cccccitcacecccecscnds $31,767,424 
COMME ONDE Nos coccccsccscctencsse ,500, 

MERE ceiditinces vociveeeunetesces ‘ 
Undivided profits................. 941,912 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 

Ne ocacssinuwereeklwouse $4,464,573 
eee 000 
I cndsnecescockosciecceceans 100,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 269,786 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
MIRE 6 6c ve ciccccccssceeseeves $5,070,337 
Capital stock ants 600.000 
LO Se 





NE oc oa core ccecacercbssionis 

CREE GROEN aes caiciscccvcscenceses 1,000,000 
Ec urocccescueccaqaweuace 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 130,356 

NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
PM acoedciccn evccineeouecis $8,852.224 
COMMERE BIE sec 6 ccccccccccesscess 700,000 
SE ude aasancd eves asaute 000 
Undivided profits.............000 142,515 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
RIN ccs cnccaseunwseewson $2,613,434 
OCODICAL SUOGK . «00 oc ccccscsecccsces 300,000 
ok concnccnceeccccecescses 250,000 
Undivided profits...............- 83,895 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
ONION ic desc nce ones cunsceciacs $4,943,826 
CADIGRD GLOOM soe ce ciectccrcccececes 600,000 
I  oitcaceccs censeernesceeesins 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 376,085 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

MOMMUMON . cascceccceedidecsancene $34,928,290 
CME ss cccvccnesscdncnces 2,000,000 
i ine ee cutentnarcesanne 2,500,000 
Undivided profits..............- 594,093 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 






Iii oasis diicxsécdosececsae $4,552.683 
COMA HENGE 66sec ccececcccccseces 200,000 
Surplus.......ccccccscescecscccees 40,000 
Undivided profits................ 534,736 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
NNER ccc ccesaencreosssenes $5,509,159 
Capital stock.........-.seesseeees 750,000 
IS cdccclcncesvecosessnncase 250,000 
Undivided profits......... .. ... 98,797 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUPCES. ......00ceccecesssececcs 7,610,997 
CODTIAL SIO 6... ccisicvesiccccceses 300,000 
MRI ae udcnccccledudewacesieees 450,000 
Undivided profits. ... 0.0. cccccceces 128,840 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources....... $8,904,420 
Capital stock.. 1,000,000 
Surplus... cccccsccqeccsscccccoes 100,000 
Undivided profits 62,588 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
NAMI oii ccvsa ace coasiesacseses $15,913,142 
Capital stock ........0.scccsccvcese 2,100,000 
No 6a os aie. cisse-0 ci nrdd vaciosionviee 35,377 
Undivided profits..............+- 300,201 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


TRADE prospects are not encouraging. 
The recent Wall Street disturbances have 
created a feeling of distrust which is 
spreading through the whole country. 
Here and there cases of overtrading are 
cropping out, while collections are fre- 
quently slow, and instances of unwise ex- 
tension of credit are coming to light with 
suggestive frequency. The stimulus of 
the Chicago Exposition has unquestion- 
ably tempted the West into many new 
enterprises and unusually heavy purchases 
of goods. The question is already asked, 
‘‘Has not the West overdone matters? 
Will the enthusiastic anticipations of the 
merchants of Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis 
and other Western points be realized? 
And, if not, what will be the conse- 
quences?” Such questions seem prema 
ture; yet in this city timid merchants 
and those who deal in credits are already 
putting themselves on the safe side in 
case of a change of sentiment in the 
Western mind. On the other hand, 
Western business men are famous for 
energy and resources that would carry 
them over difficulties before which 
Eastern competitors might succumb ; and 
nobody questions but that the Exposition 
will greatly benefit many branches of 
business tributary to Chicago. In spite cf 
all the perplexities about tariff, money, 
business failures, etc., there is one point to 
be borne in mind. Trade and industry 
are not prostrated. Whatever stagna- 
tion there may be in these departments 
or in Wall Street is due to strictly exter- 
nal reasons, such as tight money, over- 
expansion of credits and general lack of 
confidence about the future. Nearly ev- 
ery one of the recent bank failures was the 
result of distrust, not bad business. 
Scarcely an important industry can be 
found which is carrying a large stock of 
manufactured goods, Production in a 
few textile and other mills is being cur- 
tailed ; nut, however, as a result of over- 








supplies, but because distrust has sudden- 


ly checked the placing of new orderq, Jt 
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may prove that Western distributers ‘of 

dry goods, clothing and groceries have 

bought rather too freely; but, as just 

said, this expectation is premature and 

born chiefly from distrust. The branches 

of manufacturing alluded to have just 

passed through a period of extraordinary 

activity ; hence a lull is perfectly natu- 

ural; only it has come unexpectedly, 

and before there was much time for 

overdoing. It is safe to say that the 
manufacturing industries of the East were 
rarely in stronger financial condition than 
to-day. The exception to this statement 
is the “‘ Trust” concerns, which have been 
financed in a way that rendered inevita- 
ble the blow recently fallen upon them. 
These securities did not break 30 to 40 
points from any depression in the business 
which they controlled. They collapsed 
simply because of the distrust which such 
illegitimate methods bred. With the 
broad fact in view that there has been no 
curtailment of consumption by the masses, 
and that the latter's prosperity has not yet 
been impaired, there 1s the less reason for 
want of confidence. The steady and uni- 
versal increase of railroad earnings is an- 
other guod proof of the condition of busi- 
ness. <A good deal of discouragement has 
come from poor crop reports; but even 
here it should be borne in mind that there 
is plenty of time for improvement, and 
that io any event there is sufficient of last 
year’s supplies left over to assure abun- 
dance. Without in any sense belittling 
the unsatisfactory outlook of affairs, the 
reader should recognize that there is no 
serious unsoundnerss in the general situa- 
tion. The present state of affairs is 
almost entirely due to the single fact of 
distrust. Such drawbacks as are present 
are chiefly temporary ; and if this truth 
were only fairly impressed on the busi- 
ness mind, there would be little danger of 
further panic. Simply because it is not 
so impressed, the outlook is anything but 
bright. 








The Government crop report, unfavor- 
able as it was, had little effect upon the 
market, having been fully anticipated. 
The condition of winter wheat was placed 
at 75.8, a reduction of 2.1 points com- 
pared with the previous month’s report. 
The average of the six principal winter 
wheat States is 68.3 against 74.2 in April. 
Several of the less important States show 
good averages. A large section of win- 
ter wheat area has been plowed up and de- 
voted to other crops. One of the best trade 
authorities says that the present outlook 
is for a 440,000,000 wheat crop, with 60,- 
000,000 of last year's crop left over, thus 
threatening no shortage. The last few 
days of warm weather have done much 
to improve the situation since the Govern- 
ment report was made. Corn planting 
was backward, but the outlook is not at 
all discouraging. For all the crops there 
is still good recovery from the backward 
spring. The cotton report was satisfac- 
tory in one respect, that it reported 85.3% 
of the crop planted, which is slightly 
under the percentage usually planted at 
this season. In respect to acreage the re- 
turns are less satisfactory. There has been 
much fear of increased acreage owing to 
superabundant crops of the last two 
years. The Department reports an in- 
crease in acreage of 4%. ‘The acreage 
estimate is, however, not usually reliable 
before June Ist. 


The iron trade is feeling the effect of 
close money, particularly at the West, and 
the revival of labor troubles, The present 
agitation for higher wages seems very in- 
opportune at this time, and not likely to 
mect with success, having nothing stronger 
behind it than the abnormal wages paid in 
Chicago. During April, there was a 
slight increase in the cutput of pig iron, 
the weekly capacity on May Ist being 
181,551 tons against 178,858 tons April Ist, 
and 177,886 tons a year ago. The stocks 
of pig iron on hand May Ist, were re- 
ported at 660,345 toas, compared with 
743,125 tons February ist. In the coal 
trade quiet prevails, but the tendency is 
toward improvement rather than other- 
wise, and there are rumors of an advance 
in Eastern circular rates on June Ist. 
The tota] shipments of anthracite since 





January Ist, have been 18,954,000 tops, 
AD jacrease of 1,495,000, 
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At this writing the April foreign com- 
merce returns are not complete. Enough 
is known, however, to show that the ex- 
hibit will not be a very pleasing one. At 
the port of New York the merchandise 
imports amounted to $55,975,000, while 
exports reached only $25,765,000. It is 
usual for imports to largely exceed ex- 
ports at this port, for the reason that 
New York has much larger control of the 
import than the export traffic, The differ- 
ence in April, however, was excessive, 
and suggests a heavy adverse balance in 
the complete statement. The net exports 
of specie from this port were $18,000,000 
in April. The exports of cotton from the 
United States in April were valued at 
$13,639,000, a decrease of $2,700,000. 
Breadstuffs also showed a large decline, 
but petroleum increased $1,200,000. 

Speculation caused s an advance in the 

price of wheat early in the week, but a 
later reaction in sympathy with the dis- 
turbance in the security markets carried 
July at Chicago about one cent below the 
previous week’s close. There was a simi- 
lar decline in corn and oats, and ribs and 
lard were easier. Pork was slightly ad- 
vanced, Conditions in the winter wheat 
belt have not changed. Spring wheat is 
said to have made material progress. Re- 
ceipts of wheat at Chicago are very large, 
being estimated at 350 per cent. above 
last year’s, while there are also large 
gains shown in lard, sheep, seeds, oats and 
wool. The decrease in Chicago receipts 
are chiefly in rye, barley, hides, corn and 
cattle. The flour output is large, with 
heavy foreign sales. The iron output 
showed, May Ist, 2,700 tons’ increase for 
the month, and was 3,700 tons greater 
than a year ago, while unsold stocks de- 
creased 11,000 tons in April. Good pig 
iron is scarce, only some Southern brands 
being pressed for sale. There was no 
change in the cotton market ; but some 
increase in exports is anticipated. 


The bank statement reflected the receipt 
of over $5,500,000 cash from the country 
by our Clearing House institutions. This 
movement was a surprising feature of the 
week and somewhat difficult of explana- 
tion. The fact of the matter probably is, 
that much of this currency was sent here 
to take up brokers’ accounts, which had 
become weakened by the decline in stocks. 
Country bargain-hunters, also, generally 
sent currency in payment for their pur- 
chases. The loan market was fairly 
easy. The large short interest in 
the market enabled brokers to carry 
stocks without making many all 
loans, and liquidation afforded much 
relief. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates ranging from 1¢ to 7%, 
averaging about 4%, at which rate renew- 
als were generally made. Time loans 
were a shade easier, with exceptional 
transactions at 54¢ for 60 and 90 days on 
choice lines of securities. Commercial 
paper was sold to a very moderate extent, 
but little was done at bet‘er than 74. Sales 
of paper were quickly reflected in a bet- 
ter inquiry for foreign exchange, which 
advanced to the gold-exporting point. 
One lot of $500,000 gold was exported to 
London, and further shipments are an- 
ticipated. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

May 13. May 6. 
420,827,700 $425,728,200 
70,168,700 

51,159,400 

434,885,900 433,971,700 894,200 

- 5,633,500 5,598,000 35,500 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$70,802,900 $70,168,700 * $634,200 
55,708,600 51,159,400 4,549,200 


$126,511,500 $121,328,100 85, 183,400 


Increase. 
* 84,900,500 
634,200 
4,549,200 


Legal tenders.... 


Total reserve.. 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 

serve above 


108,716,475 108,493,925 223,550 


17,795,025 12,834,175 4,959,850 
Excess of reserve, May 14th, 1892................ $15,772,129 


* Decrease. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Asked. 


esccssencsneliG IBC 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, COUPON... sseresrverseereeeeereell Bg 11814 


Bid. Asked 
Ext. U.S. 28, 1891, registered.......... ..++05 9 
Currency 68. 1805.........0..s0000+ eosovouneens 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was strong. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
Following were the bids at the Board. 


America 

Broadway... 255 
Butchers’ & Daprery’. 4 
Chase National 


c - Sg oe 
a - 1 


nem [i 
Me rchts” ae 
Continental. 


Metropolita: 


East River.. 
Fifth Avenue.. 
First National. 


nd, ee 

Hudson River......... 1) 

— Traders’ 4 
155 





Irvin 
Leather Manuf.. 
Lincoln Nat'l... 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 13th, were as follows : 


25514 |St. Nicholas 

. 184 |Southern 

- 146 [State of New York... 
7 | Western 


Corn nant 
Mecha 

eromeney’ ae 
Metropolitan.... ..... 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Bid. 
H. B, Clafiln Company, Ist wi +100 
do. do, 100 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. 
do. do, pfd..... Soscnnen os 
Trow Directory, com non 
do do preferred 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do. do, 
P, Lorillard Co., com.......... Seses os 
do. do. 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 
American Straw Board Co 
Cellulota Co 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..Mr. Edward O. Leech, who became 
connec'ed with the Bureau of the United 
States Mirt twenty years ago, and by pro- 
motion has become the head of the Bu- 
reau, has resigned, to accept the cashier- 
ship of the new National Union Bank, 
which is to begin business in this city 
June ist. 


....-The seven leading irrigation coun- 
ties of California increased in wealth 
from $22,513,820 in 1870 to $198,856,127 in 
1890. The gain in population of Califor- 
nia during the past ten years was 39%, but 
thirteen counties lost from 1 to 78¢, while 
fifteen, including the most important irri- 
gation areas, grew more rapidly than the 
State at large. 


.- Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


10 shares R. E. Ex. and Auc. Room, Lim 

400 shares N. Y. and Northern Rd. Co. com 

$5,000 Cairo, Ark. and Tex. Rd. Co. first mort. 
7% bonds, due 1897 

$30,000 Atchison, Col. Rd, 


and Pac. 


. shares M etropolitan Gas. Co. of B’klyn.. - 
24 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co............ ..... 
82 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co.............. ari 
20 shares American Express Co.............. 116 
DIVIDEND. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July 1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash C = pital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wages. 
payable in 120 to 150 











Homes sold _workingmen, 
monthly installments. 
For particulars address 
LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lonel, Farwell & Goma. 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Al LWAY ccourictes CHICAGO ELEVATED 


RAL Way securities and Loans on Chicage 
state, ( orrespondence solicited. 





Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau Street. N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICESQ'ARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, one. 


We invite correspondence from persons desirin 
make absolutely safe investments upon first-c hed 
Minneapolis real estate mortgages with undoubted 

security. THE INDEPENDENT of April 6th spoke 
hignly of ‘Minneapolt+ investments. 


8% NET *: 


etc. 





IN 





ohtained on first mortgages. “Real estate 


a tor — 
Referenc es furni 

RAC re INVESTMENTS, 
“Dp ULUTH, MINN. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO., 


MI 
CAPITAL STOCK. S400 ,000. 
Guaran hee Fund with State Audi tor, $100,000. 

ALVA A orn weg! Presider 
GE RUE A . ELDER, Vice President. 
HUR H, BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, Sccacuen and School Bonds a spe- 
clalty. © orrespondence Solicited, 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT FARMS 


ON_INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS. WE MAKE A 
SPECIALTY IN THIS LINE AND OFFER SUPE. 
KIOR a tile ENTS TO BUYERS, AN EIGHTY 
PAGE BOOK ON CALIFORNIA AND CLIMATIC 
MAP MAILED rit REE, 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 
1206 Chamber of Commerce Bullding, Chicago. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


8, photographs, circulars, 





Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Poteet Wires to Boston and Providence. 


~ THE TWIN CITIES | 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest o ps ade ged for 

placing funds at desirable rates. rite for partic- 
ulars D. WEBSTER, 

“a2 Hennepin y Smt Minueapolia Minn. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


- BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
FIRST GOLD MORTGAGESren is 








87! ferences. HIGHEST SAFE 
address Tacoma INVESTMENT CO... TACOMA. W. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe NVEH in 





prone can > Tealized. ae 


&y AYES T ERT airiny, 


vi Fibs & ae Mri 


bie. COLO 
The People’s y -A, Bank, Denver. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 6(x' Commission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% cared 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T A xX E Ss and assessments looked after and 


LOANS on First Morcgngs efor aterm of years 
DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


rasta ater, ray Prompuy vat. 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wagh. 
Very highest reference given, 


From which 











‘FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial] Center because it has: 
J ont ew Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 


sihount Forests of Timber in the world, 
tural Town Site and 


The Lai 
The Grea’ 
The most t Mag 


formation can be hi 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nomgp and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPRIAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for money % paid 
an aD, 





into Court, d is authorized to act as gua 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any tl time and withdrawn after 

five days’ Notice and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may it. witb the yo gil 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of esta 

ligious and benevolent institutions, and individual, 

will find this Company a Convenient depository for 


JouN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CuARLas &. SMITH, 
A 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL _— 
ue Low, 


ERASTUSC ORNING, Alb’ny Wind iain H. MACY, Jn, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyr, 
WILLIAM LIBBE GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wma. WALDORF AsTOR, JAMES STILLMAN. 





NEW ISSUE 


$90,000 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY CO. 


OF DENVER. 
First Mortgage 6¢ Gold Bonds. 


Dated July 30th, 1891. Due January Ist, 1911. 


Guaranteed, Principal and Interest, by the Denver 
Tramway Company. 


$100,000 
Brooklyn City & Newtown R. R. Co. 


(DeKALB AVENUE LINB), 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 


Special circular describing the properties and 
earnings on application. 

Send for circular describing high-grade Municipal 
Bonds. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
33 Wall Street, New York. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital 
Surplus 
Accounts = nea Buy and Sell Foreign tos hange. 
or ert ities for ¢ polections, 
SAFETY. EPG siT VAd iNT RQUAL TO 
THE COUNTR 
EBENEZER K. Wight President. 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E. POOR, Vice- feet. 
aif Rs S. HICKOK, Cashi 
WARD J. BALDWIN, ‘Ass’ t Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 
Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
|b ey od F sh, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
perses Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
held. Francis R. Appleton, Joun Jacob Astor. 








President, A. U. WYMAN. TRUSTCOM 
OMAHA LOA Vande WINEAWK A COMPANY, 


oO} 
Capital ne in Rane, 000 wrpis 950.000. 
ERS TO INVESTORS AT P 
51-2 Per c a. Guaranteed Mortgages, run- 
ning from three to five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 
r Cent. Debentu Fge, running five years, 
by deposit with Trustee of an equa 
amount of First. Mor ~ 
GB Correspondence invited. Send for pamphlet and. 
statement. 





TACOMA (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
ME i Guarantee 1°23 percen t. perannum 
in lon tz tas above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 

r cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
firs it mor e, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per gunenss a4 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, Hop H 
and Garden Lands. Correspondence sol ted re 
garding Western Washington. ll inc ie ees 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, 


7% MINNESOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West. 
W rite to the 
ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


Es S MOINES, IOWA, 
apitel Paid Up 150,000. _ 
Choice! as yt the ‘most Conservat v 


el in the est. 
Six Per 


‘acoma, Wasb. 








ranteed First Mo 
Cent. «© on “improved = in iowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. iad —_ iD Destns Pecured 


Bon 
Six Per Gent. bs » lao of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local FTEEN YEARS’ SUCCES& 


E 
Wea sagittal Ins, rekbit GE H. LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary * President.. 








at . 1893 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








(689) 25 











“THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MiDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


ers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
alt of ie mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
‘Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. ‘Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 


Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Capital......ccccceceseeersccee seeeees $250,000 00 
surplus and Undivided Profite: $100,000 00 


Cor t 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, nigga 
Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six pe 
cent. interest paid on — deposits s semi-annually. 
Inveranonts made Corr 
onlts Uf 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
y DHE SEC Minn., Capital, $1,00u,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, "Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
yment. F. A. Chamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 
Vite President, E. F. Mearkle, Vice President, 
Perry i narrison Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 


DOGLEBTON, MALLET TE & BROWNELL, 
caigine. 207 Tacoma 


Investments made and propert: , aon ed for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. sortgages on Chicago yrepert y for sale. 
Reference any Bank in Chicago, rite us for a list 
of real estate Investmenis. 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7? PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


DENVER : limate. veads all in transit 
facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resuurces unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing 46 ence 
ture, and avis financtal center 

TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps and lk 
on 4a His, 


THE CHAMBERLIN, INVESTMENT CO. 
Home mve, Denv te Col. 
New York Office. Times Building. 


Re EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE 

ATIONAL BANK MERICA, at 
New Mark in the State a An wen, a the close of 
business May 4th, 1893: 


























ICES: 600 Ko al Insurance 
= Bullding, CHICAG 








One of America's great cities 
J anne ee ;. Delightful 




























RESOURCES, 
Loans and discOunts..........seeeeeeeeeeee $4,608,974 
Overdrafts, secured and a= Revaese 2,7 74 
U.S. bonds to anes circulation.. 60,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........++ 191,400 
Due from other National banks...... as 475,796 
Due from State banks and bankers ..... 163,344 09 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,500 00 
Current expenses and taxes pa veny Seaseasee 4,205 21 
Premiums on U.S NdS.....6 6,710 CO 
Checks and ears cash items eve 28,539 33 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... ....... 2,227,082 12 
Bills of other banks.......... $3,445 00 
_ Fractional eeper currency 
nickels and cents 330 05 
Specie 826,676 30 
bes 125,933 00 
United States certificate 
deposit for legal-tenders. . 130,000 —— 1,086,484 35 
Redemption fund with United Sta 
Treasurer (5 per cent, of circulation). 2,250 o0 
er pinks: Ohebebed Sovensereeceens $8,852,223 14 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock pald Im..........ccee eeeeeeee $700,000 00 
eh fund 000 
ivided profits 142,514 50 
National bank notes ‘outstanding eee veece 45,009 00 
Dividends anpald...........cccccceses over 1,766 10 
ingivideal deposits subject to, 554,708 72 
nme conte cate of see 1,018 00 
Certified Checks...........0s06. 842,429 21 
Cashier's chee = outstanding. 120,509 
Due to other National banks.. 844, 163 27 
“— to State banks and bank- 
btnss 46009000; cencsencesesene 1,099,514 72— 7,462,943 u 
FCT ee ance ere Meena $8,852,223 4 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 





I, W. VAN NORDEN, President of the above- 
hamed bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment 1s true to the best of my knowledge and beltef. 

W. VAN NORDEN, President. 
pabeoribed and sworn to before me utils 


a of 
May, 1 A. H. Gna 
a Public, N “o* County. 
Correct—Attents, 
[ BAVeMEYER, ) 
ELIHU KO OT, Directors. 
J. H. FLAGLER, 5 








RL, OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 


w York, inthe State ~ ‘New York, at the close of 
wn May 4th, 1sue B: 






















Loaus and discounts............s0.se0eeeees $5,143,656 20 

rerdratts, secured and unsecured 1,390 79 

50,000 00 

900 00 

153,256 05 

8,848 62 

39,098 27 

5,000 00 

47,743 17 

343,931 27 

calanata 10,014 WU 

Ba: SERRE ENG 1,161 75 

Nu kuin cass 889,984 00 

Legal-tender notes. 923,763 00 

Redemption fund with U 
ber cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
cis tals herataracs tonsa deseaniick $7,610,997 21 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in vs $300,000 00 

urplus fund., 450,000 00 

Undivided profits... 123,839 70 

National baak note ndin 30,540 00 

dividual deposits subject to checik 6,391,325 69 

Comand certificates of deposit. . oo 4 
er pb ee EEE EEE EEE EEE TT a4 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 201,494 67 

a ek a a $7,610, 99% 21 


To 
a i O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 88. 
ao »J08. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
4. emnly swear that the above Ceca is true 
¢ best of my knowledge and er SE, Cashier 
CA ashier. 
uubseribed and sworn to before tne this lith day of 
1ENRY B. GIBBONS 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 


JOHN L. RIKE 
CHAS. B FOSDICK, | 
GEO. SHERSIA 


Correct—Attest: 


Directors, 


~ 





RErok T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IONAL PARK BANK, at New York City, 
Bie ag of New York, at the close of business, 


May 4t 
RESOURCES. 























Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 914,250 00 

Other real estate and mortgages owned. 15,100 00 
Checks and other cash items.............. 346 

Exchanges for Clearing House. 2,212,644 61 

Bills of other banks...............-e+e-+05 12,213 OU 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

ERG + cccewedslovsscucereneucses ches. esnece 341 10 
nstks vaxacsecee : 
Legal-iender i notes 524 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. A .. .. eee 68,000 00 
Total...... Seesgtbsehnnbsebnevedocecesecess $34,928,289 61 
LIABILITIES. 

1) 

. w 

paid. ‘ 00 

ndividual deposits subject to check..... 15,463,149 40 

Demand certificates of deposit............ 87,962 14 

Certified Checks........scccccccssccsccsceses 633,499 23 

Cashier's checks outstanding... 4,847 2 
Due to other National banks........ 9,930,750 48 

Due to State banks and bankers Hy _ 387, 143 34 

I iikksttcetisiednstanenesearetennwnes 334,92 928,289 8,289 61 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NBW YORK, 33 
G. 3S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do" solemnly swear that the above a is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and pee. 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


Babeerined and sworn to before me, the ‘wth day of 
ay, i 
Notary abies Kings A 
Certificate filed o W. 
Correct—A ttest: 
J.J. 
EUGENE KELLY 
ROCKHILL ports, 
UEORGE S. HART 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

THIRD NATIONAL EK CITY OF 

NEW YORK, at New fork tat the State of New York, 
at the close of business May 4th, 1893: 



















RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts.............ceeceeeeeee $4,605,904 01 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecared.. . 42 46 
A nds to geoure circulation..... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securiti 108,972 29 
Due from other > 1,275,902 36 
Due from State banks and bankers 104,82 53 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 5,000 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 37,178 79 
Current expenses and =e | een 402 86 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..............0+ 5,500 00 
— and other ae 
ieenieiasebekensennber $1,944 84 
mR. Ane for Clearing 
Dc iouss ncnescsideesneveve 1,346,246 46 
Bills of other banks......... 1,274 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
a and cents........... 6 10 
Dev eutennerss vee -» 1,043,223 40 
Towaleiid i notes 265,000 00 
t ‘a s —- go 
$ e t for lega’ ne 
ee meenitaas . i 10,000 00 
——— %,667,604 80 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 
Due from United States Treasurer (other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund)...... 10,000 00 
i rkka sb basdneeniscasevetccvadsscevenes $8,904,420 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid iM...........ccee eeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund 00,000 
Undivided profits 62,558 24 
National bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
ndividual deposits subject 
ES cia accensasceccnes $2,230,898 95 
Demand certificates of d 
, ss REE Rae 20,886 32 
Certified checks.............. 1,002,377 78 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
DNC iie pei ccpacearcgaacieats 91,517 75 
Duet to other National banks = 3,531,092 69 
Due to State banks and 
Ps sscvedecesonercovees 820,058 37 
-—-—- ats 696, 831 86 





eed ci Sin titan wenn aanemanes 4,420 10 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Bayo 
I. HENRY CHAPIN, Ju., Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do ae swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of aa apenas e and belief. 
ENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me'this’ 9th day ‘of 
May, 1893. EUGENE DELMAR 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attes 


CHAT ES 8. FAIRCHILD, ) 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, ¢ Directors. 
JOHN B.WOODWARD, ’§ 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL NK, at New York 















the State of New York, at the close of business, ha 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... .........sceeceeeeeeee 93,087,075 41 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 1,790 35 
U.S. bonds a ong circulation....... .. ,000 00 
Stocks, securities, ete os. eee cceeceeees 162,913 00 
Due from other National banks........... 531,346 22 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 47,791 56 
Banking house................ s+ ¢e 450,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 4,203 64 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 969,949 62 
Bille of other banks............0scceceosseos 1,200 00 
grasmenas curseney (including nickels),. 350 04 
Lae eesncncesdeccocecsesce ceteeeoeeracoses 485,446 00 
re ‘al. I ies crcccccenecuscosceccsss 311,454 00 
U. "certificates ee deposit for legal ten- 
Pd istnnsacesaccgnrseacecessesecncecn 40,000 90 
Redemption fund with = 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............++++ 2,250 00 
Dhe from U. 8. Tr enoures} other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 10,000 00 
Ti ievinccccncrwecsscncdcneenéacecededes $5,509,158 86 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund........... 
Undivided profits, n 7 30 
National bank aL RE hinnes ans ,000 00 
Individual de te one t to check.. 2,706,022 
Jemand certificates of deposit ..... 7.150 00 
Certified checks............s0.00006 a 56,208 00 
Cashier's checks outstanding eae nee ae 11,615 65 
Due to other National banks....... «+» (1,084,985 20 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 530,379 64 


WeOes occ cosecccccccccccccccccvecsosescece $5,509,158 86 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 82.: 

. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
ay, 1893. SIGOURNEY VAN ZANDT 
Notary Public. 
7OnN K. _ CULLISY, } 
= a WERNER,  ceemenaes 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people ie whoregret 4 bavi ae | 
bought raw in Chic or 4) years 
such on ers who have heard the Saleotinans ones 
tell of th J yoy eopertanities neglec pol win to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 36 years ago, 
“ee that Dalat 

cago Ww 
Write for 





C. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, etc.; inentioning INDEPEND- 
BENT. 








Reo. OF THE COs Ortion OF “THE 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK,” at New York, 
in the State of New be at the close of business on 
the 4th day of May, 1843 










RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts °..............66 sees 24, Th. 4 31 
EC. <nacostiuecens ane cccnadecdes ).934 87 
United States bonds to secure circulation rt NO 00 
Stocks and OONAG........00..cccccccccecsecs 836,573 47 
Due pe ome other National banks, suvject 
Micscecccdonse, sages cooe coqecsveves 1,717,732 02 
Due ‘toa State and private banks and 
bankers, subject to check................ 737,05 27 
Banking house............... 250,000.00 
Other real estate.. 40,7! 38 71 
Current expenses............ 725 87 
Checks and other cash item: 896 2: 
Exchanges for Clearing House 1,911,360 47 
Bills of other banks 22,000 


— paper currency, nickels and 


acinar Gseneains ea 6bebled sceeenesersanccvaee 4,720 0) 
me Se ae 4,105,808 72 
Legal-tender notes... ............ ou 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 












per cent. ———— SEs edacccdacuna 11,000 00 
Collector of Customs —......... sec ee cece eee 40,000 UU 
I icisadcnsinn 40 ibn sonsimamecawnss $33,936,497 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $309,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 6,000,000 00 
Un vided ME iv nnccisciarsecenes 1,222,115 07 
State bank circulation outstanding 10,874 00 
ae 10,550 
Individual — its su bject to check...... 19,705,789 30 
Demand certificates of deposit 175,790 
Certified checks. ............0.. 332,127 41 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 69,171 34 
Due to other National banks. 
— Pusachusdnmaecsteet veheseieueseaee eons 8,497,334 76 
Ss and priv: ate banks one 
a eh, subject to check 2 1,612, 695 16 16 


Nissin ccdbsnenetiehiiaucaiwinadecesent “$33, 938, 4 7% 
STATE OF Nay bi; C uate Or NEW YORK 
I, WILLIA QUIN UIN Ju, Cashier of “The 
Chemical Natlonal hd ot , &. ork,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
w QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 


ap 3 
Sworn to and subscribed before me'this 10th day ‘of 
ay, 1893. Epw’p P. BROWN 
Notary Public, 

Correct—Attest: 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, " 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS, $ Directors. 

G. G. WILLIAMS = 





EPORT OF THe COND TRON PF THE 
ew 


NA bg gS MTIZENS’ BANK, a York, 
o) yh State of N ew York, at i aa ot business, 
ay 


RESOURCES. 

Leone ont discounts 
U. sto secure circulation. . 
Due ‘trom po National banks 









Jhecks and other aan items. 

for Clearing House. 
3ills of other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

















CBTED eo scsccccccccesccccceseucceccscccvccees 844 90 
I ices aicendncas 425,155 50 
Legal-tender notes 184,554 UO 
Redemption fund with U. 
r cent. of Guaaaiieas.- 2,250 
Surpius fund............ 2,567 30 
WAIN dodacudsdediecnpeecexetedastcuvaens $4,943,825 96 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stoc | sac scvscicneesex $60,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 120,000 00 
Undivided oe ee 376,084 65 
National bank notes outstand! 45,000 00 
State bank notes outstanding.. 5,131 00 
Jividends unpald................... 053 6 
ndividual deposits subject to check 3,501,706 31 
Demand _ Ne ae of deposit...... 045 00 
Certified Shecks.........000.000. 500 
Due to other ? National banks. 14,554 42 
Due to State banks and bankers and 
po ee a eee 191,150 30 
WROiaa siitnedecvaseneicn dduenvdeascnde $4,943,825 96 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
ay, Wma . POR 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Aitest: 


ELKAN FSUMGURG, / 
8. R. LESHER, 


Directors. 
W. Hi. OAKLEY, j 


Report OF THE Cc PNDITION OF THE 

AST RIVER NATIONA K, at New 
York, in the State of New York, Z the 3 of busi- 
ness, May 4th, 1893: 


RESOURCES. 














Loans and discounts............ $823, co & 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 950,000 io 

9,412 59 

‘ 6,155 238 

Due from State banks and bankers....... 2.586 14 

Banking house, furniture and tena 70,000 00 

Current expenses and taxes paid eee 9,719 28 

Fromieme on U.S. honas..... 40,000 00 

Checks and other cash feamea. 16,477 23 


Exchanges for Clearing Hous 63,861 79 
Bills of other banks DinsdedndGiepaenceccevnes 6,371 00 


cents le Coo occ ccccccccerceeeececeences coccccce 


120 89 

Specie 120,985 50 

Legal-tender notes.......... . 119,126 00 
U.S ~ Sentenentes of deposit for legal ten- 

110,000 00 

11,250 00 


$1,771,096 42 








LIABILITIES. 
Onpltal stock patd ti... .c.cccccccccccccoces 
TS citncadnendédetdennd wackuodace 
SN ios ccc pacsicadnesecanced de 
National bank notes outstanding......... 
Dividends unpak 
Individual arog subject tocheck...... 


Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. . 


Total.. $s 311 - 42 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW York 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the ghove named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my know leeqe 8 and belief. 
EWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th ad of 
ay, 1893. WILBUR F. SMIT 
Notary Public, N. v. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES JENEING 


CHAKLES BANKx, ' ¢ Directors 
KAYMOND SEN NKINS, J 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





8.F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
954 W.28d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


‘ 


EPORT OF THE JOND T TH 
R MERCANTILE N EON i BANK has as 
¢ awe York, at the aa a Lo May 4th, 


RESOURCES. 


Loans ol Discounts 
ue eon 






Le “vw tender notes 





Bills of other bank: Sear 00 
Checks and other cash items. 11,905 3 
Syenanges for Clearing 
Ubaeead bonesens daauedee 632,617 45 
Due from National banks..... 727,558 
ue from State banks and 
Sddivecsacéssanseen<sa 48,523 43 
Redemption fund with 
ited States Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).............. 23,000 WU 





LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in. 
Sur) lus fund 





7 64 
i 428, 143 vl 


State banks and bankers. . 
bee certificates of d 


Re dnvindanasedeccdassceed 17,185 24 
Certified | ree 159,662 77 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
MONS s eased bvtcccesccavecceces 105,761 58 
__ 9,130,785 28 
 eitiiiintiiaked: cijdchnnenbbeaseues $11,% 306, a 38 
STATE OF NEW YORK, x OUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3 


I, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the abeve- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment ts true to the best of m knowledge and belief. 

KED’K B. SUHENUK, Cashier. 


Subeeeee and sworn to before me by 9th | day of 


May, | . K. Bay 
Notary “Public, N. “v “Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHAS. M. VAIL 


8. ) 
J.M. WENTZ, } Directors. 
WM. P. St. JOHN, |} 
RESALE OF my Cc ONOITION Rd Tay 
CONTINENTAL NATIONA 
men aoe the close of business a —y Mia P 2 


May, 1 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts. . 
Overdrafts 








$3,716,718 07 
3,651 43 








Si Sree SO, 30), 000 0 
Other stocks and bonds 302) 493 Oh 
MONI iad dv cicgascins anusixecs 525,03 75 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 35,918 vd 
ces cavetaxcuccceccueneees $809, 380 i0 
— tenders and bank 
WE ci pitvusae ts seetencussces 24,961 00 
Due from Treasurer of U.8.. 2,250 OO 
Exchanges for © learing 
ME cousndacevvecevdcesccece 9,308,821 36 
Due from banks.......... 256),0124 28 
Other cash items.............. 14,60 91 


po | ee 
Surplus fund..... .. 
Undivided protits 
SII <66 ccccscncdeccses 
a unpaid 
Depos. 

Thatvid iduals Midavcacunadelsiviaels 

National banks............. 





$1, 916, 


2,372 


839 9.5 
4 





State banks a 738,646 30 
Acceptances 802412 22 
Certificates of deposit... . B85 31 
Cashier’s checks............ 2,14 60 
“= 8,052,272 64 
RMI diaidkevedudoiceeousiacccuenlaas $4,410,823 et 


STATE OF NEW YoukK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 8.: 

I, ALFRED H. TIMP. SON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the bir of my snowed e and belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Pubsortne’ and sworn to before at this lth day 

of May, 18% 
». H, COREY, 
Notary Pubilee N. : 2 County. 
Correct—Attest: 
yaEpe RIC Zaz i OR, 
JAMIN PERKIN 
EDMUND D. RANDOL Pu, § 


Directors. 


Reorr OF THE © ON DITION OF TH 
Ree ANE Eee, Ok THE 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May 4th, 1892; 


RESOURCES. 


DE ixeewcends obenes 
Legal- poor notes 











RN iccud> Girnisidaniernbieceddcevnnces 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pald in $000,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 400,000 GO 
Undivided profits... 190,131 52 
National bank notes outstanding......... 70,000 00 
Dividends unpald.........................., 1,867 22 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 2,636,126 79 
omens certificates of deposit 4,590 42 
Certified checks......................., 40,186 95 
Cashier's checks outstanding 2 
Due to other National banks........ 449,991 54 
Due to State banks and bankers 277,440 87 
dso hb bcaka iia sdetnddigseudicsiiadas $5,070,337 31 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo 

» ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the ee 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of m poewteder pad belief. 

Ss Y sKER, Cashier. 

Subsc arenes and sworn to & wy me this 4th day of 

May, 1895, onan bile. et ANBORN, 
ublic 

Certificate filed 4 ade "York Cc ounty. _ County. 


Correct—Atte: 
We. HOCK EREL LER, ¢ Directors. 
WM. M. KINGSLAND, § 
‘LETTERS _ INVESTMENT 
nmin SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET, N. ¥ 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 104. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 








A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 








TN TE BR ae ea 


26 (690) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


May 18, 1898, 





———————_— 


a 





OF THE CONDITION. OF 

Ree ede ee AND TRADERS’ NATION- 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 

PAY ry , York, at the close of business, May 


4th, 1843 : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $20,110, mo 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 74 Ped 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 50, ow) w 
Due from other National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Other real estate anc mortguges owned.. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 

Bilis of other banks 

Fractional paper currency, nic 


4,500 OU 
145,62u 62 
PAA HS 32 
1,839,056 94 
929,680 UU 
260 00 
8,850,000 00 
1,088,377 O) 
2,190,000 00 
2,250 00 

6,000 00 


$31,767,424 35 


le 
al-tender notes 
United states certificates of deposit 
legal tenders 
emption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, (other than 5 
per cent. redemptton fund) 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
Say lus fund < 5,000,000 OO 
Undivided profits ° 941,912 28 
National bank notes outstandin 2 45,u0u 00 
State bank nee outstanding... ° 5,691 OO 
Dividends unpa 7,282 OO 
Individual deposits subject to check 10,963,447 24 

mand certificates of deposit 10,556 07 
Certified checks 449.929 15 
Cashier's checks outstanding. eoeecee 47,929 69 
Due to other National banks............... 8,947,941 32 
Due to State banks and bankers 3,827,736 bu 

Total $31,767,424 35 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 

1, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this luth day ‘of 
May, 1893. LOUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
E. H. ay agli Ju. ) 


JAME PLU M, Directors. 
H. CRULBERT, § 





EPORT @F THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
n the state of New York, at the close of business 
May 4th, 1593 - 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........-...6.-seeeeeees 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured eee 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.... 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits........ 
Stocks, securities, etc 71u15 10 
Due from other National banks . Oe 0o3 68 
Due from State banks and bankers 48 958 19 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 700,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owne dd. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums on U. 3. bonds 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 


#7, 7 +4 $4 


254) on Ww 
200,000 00 


16, 526 OO 
5,422 22 
845,255 10 
974,375 00 
100,000 00 
11,250 00 
mA 000 00 oo 


“$13, 363, 248 92 92 


| pe TDS. .scusswenacseseseneonesss 
e = a ates of deposit for legal ten- 


fiadeiban fund with U.S 
per ceat. of circulat ion) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 


LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject t 

mand certificates of de posit 


$2,000,000 00 
W), ul 


ex disbursing off bg 
Due to other ‘ational banks... 2,758,546 73 
Due to State banks and bankers 1,128,108 93 


STATE OF NEW Youx, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

Cc HAS. 8s. Yo ING, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solernnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of we knowle dige and belief. 

58. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to sham me this 10to day of 
y, 1893. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


° aT RONG, 


‘ Directors. 
EDWIN + ANGDON, © ihe 





EPORT OF THE C Skerries OF 7H E 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at York, in 
the State of New York, at es aes "a business, 
May 4th, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 


#1,099,438 07 
68 80 


150,000 00 

150,000 OU 

100,000 00 

= 712 S 
i) 


115 
‘ 670 36 
100) 000 OU 
30, ‘090 00 
14,489 48 


U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U.S. bonds to secure deposits 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Due from other National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and mortgagés owned. 
Current expenses and taxes pald 
Checks and other CARR GOS. .2000.00000% 
Exchanges for Clearing House 

Bills of other banks 


T9ZBL 00 
50,000 00 
6,750 00 


$2,970,138 18 


Le Sener notes 
U.t 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 282/976 5 
National bank notes sustain 130, 820 th 
Dividends unpaid 80 59 
—ae dapestin subject 
$)68060800000000 +000 $1,973,582 80 
Downed corsidionba 8 of de- 
6,470 48 


46,995 54 


13,104 46 
168,035 57 


98,072 17 


$200,000 00 
5u, 000 <4 


posit 
Certified checks.............. 
= 8 checks outstand- 


united States deposits 
Due to State banks and bank- 


2,806,261 02 


$2,970, 138 18 18 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY or NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
trae, to the best of my —_ ledge and belief: 

THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ‘before me this 9th day of 

ay, 1893. THOS. W. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 

KELLY, ? 
FREDERICK ZITTEL, ¢ Directors. 
J. B. BREWSTER, 5 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within — | miles of Mesaba iron mines, Has 
potest railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing —— free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. 


NEW DULUTHLAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 





‘or particulars address 





EPOR F THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOUR NATIONAL BANK of the City of 
w York, at New York, i he State of New York, at 
the close of business, May 4th, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 


Stocks and secu 
Due from other National banks 


Banking house, farniture ont a are 
Checks and other cash item: $57,758 


. yn for Clearin ‘e 
8,573,216 79 
1,879 00 


Bills ‘of other banks. 
Nickels and cents. 


Specie 
Legal- tender n 
U. 8. pon > haw ny of mages 

for legal tenders ... 10,000 00— 14,449,110 62 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent, hd a eemen n) 2,250 00 
Due from U.8. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund) 0,000 00 

sol eewar $32,159,122 41 

LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock............006 Cree eeceeeecerens 
=~ lus fand 

ivided profits, 
National bank sotes vouauaanaabans 
Jividends unpaid 
a deposits 


600,000 00 
422,719 25 
45,000 00 
19,915 7 





22,006 75 


153,533 06 
Due to other National banks. 9,778,627 46 
. to State banks and bank- 
1,314,513 75— 22,124, rf i) 
4,746,651 83 
. + $32,159,122 41 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


lief. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ifth day of 
May, 1803. G FANNING, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, ) 
JAMES G. CANNON, - Directors. 
k. T, WILSON. § 


Record, OF THE Po PIzION OF THE 

NATIONAL io HERS’ AND DROVEKS’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business ye 4th, 1893: 


RESOURCES. 





$1,460, al 4 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulation.... bay = iu 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from other National banks.. 


Banking house, furniture, and fixtures... 

Current anponen s and taxes paid 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Checks and other cash items. 

Exchanges for Clearing House.... - 66, O15 19 
Bills of other banks 5,205 OO 


2,147 81 

236,221 50 

Legal-tender notes .... 132,304 00 

U. 38. certificates of 

tender 90,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. er 

(5 per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 

$2 613,434 39 


Specie 


LIABILITIES, 


*@apital stock paid in 


Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual der sits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified Checoks...... sscccsccsees 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
Due vo other National banks 68, 079 21 
~ $2,614, 614 434 39 ay 
ee -- NEw YOrkK, CITY “AND CG OUNTY OF NEW 
0 
I, W N. i. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my knowle age, and belief. 
wM SHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to at ey —_— 10th day of 
May, 185. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attes 


a. G. ‘ BRINCKERHOFF, 


HENRY SILBERHORN 
GEORGE Ww. QUINTARD, 


Directors. 


ORT OF THE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIO 1 BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, "iz the close of 
business, May 4th, 1808: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to sec ure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from other National banks 
Banking house, furniture and fixture . 
Current expenses and taxes —— 15,093 
Checks and other cash items.. ° 1,816 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 182,619 11 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currenc 
COMES ..0000 socccccccsccccs 
. ae . 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


$1,565,302 45 
1,679 81 
Ea 000 00 


14491 48 
60,000 00 


nickels and 
2,341 61 
752,641 50 
195,000 00 
2,250 00 


~ $4,552,683 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


fits 
National ~at — outstanding 


Dividends un 
Individual deve -% subject to cheek...... 


Demand te c “wens of deposit 
C ne soe chec 


$4,552, 663 27 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83: 

I, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above cre, is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belie 

F. M. B REESE, Cashier. 
7. and sworn to vay me this 9th day of 
May, 1893. Lewis L. PIERCE 
Notary Public, City and Co. N. Y. 
Correct—Attes 
FRANCIS L. LELAND. 
ge PARK, 
WM. H. JENNISON, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - + + $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. 


: Directors. 





W.4H. COFFIN, Treas. 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
a Minn. 

Gilt edged securi 


7,8, 10 and 12 cent. 
interest, Write iowa spec: fnerket loteee 





10,800 00 | 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
R AMERICAN Ly Seay g od NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, 3 26 State of New York, at the close 
business, May 4t 

* RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, waa and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds on hand. 


Due from State banks 2h 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and m mortgages owned.. 





] anges for Clearin tems. 
Bills of other banks. “4 


Le eer a 

United States Seeilletins of deposit for 
legal tenders 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund),........ e008 


npa 
its subject to si 
Jemand certil cates of deposit. 
Certified chec 





SASSRES 
SElNZSSes 











4 
& 





OF New York«K, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
i EDWARD BURNS, Cushier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowl +4 and belief. 
EDWAKD BURNS, Sackler. 
— and sworn to before me this 10th day of 
May, 1803. WM. Ives WASHBURN, 
Notary Public, New York a 


OHN T. TER! 
ACSTIN conuin 
DUMONT CLARKE 


Correct—Attest: 
{ Directors. 





close of business, kL 4th, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 
U.S, bonds to secure deposits 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
Due from other National banks. . 
Due from Stave banks and bankers. 
Real estate 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Premiums 
Checks an 
Exchanges for Clearing House .... 
Bills of other banks 


Specie 
tng tender notes. 


033, ) 
1,142,910 0U 
U. x, ertificates of 


360,000 00 
2,250 00 
35,000 00 

$15,913,141 95 


aon 
modempiion fund with U 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 
Due from U.S easurer (ot) 
per cent, redemption fund) 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.. 
Undivided profits. . 5 
National bank notes 960 
pyenee unpaid 22, 233 36 
ae ~% deposits subject 


$6,934,355 49 
80,875 14 
1,018,174 02 
469,413 75 
United States de 187,150 5t 
Due to other National banks. 3,300,004 48 

Due to State banks and 
bankers 1,223,307 50 
————--— 13,413,280 89 


“$15,91 Y13,141 95 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


ORK, 88.2 
I, H. A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do oye | swear that the above statement is 
true to oe best of my _—e and belief. 
Sigaw SMITH, Cashier. 
Su + ribed and sworn to aahee me, this’ 9th day of 
L. Ron BINSON, 


a 893. 
igned) AS 
No waaay Waublic . Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 
Correct—attest: 
M. HA ANG if 
BRAY 


TO VES. Directors. 
LOUIS F TTZOERALD, 


EPORT OF THE g ONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANhk, at New York, in 
¢ State of New York, at the ‘close of business 


a 4th, 1803 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
ve. 8. ome to — = circulation. os 





Banking house, furniture and Gxtares. . 

Current expenses and taxes 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Bills of other banks 

wenosenes paper currency, nickels and 
cen 


Specie ‘ 

Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank ~> Youd outstanding. . 
Dividends unpa 
Individual —_ subject to check 
Demand c whe tes of deposit 
Certified checks 
Qashier’s checks outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 


. 8446 464,572 11 ‘l 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 

I, GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my mets and belief. 

G OUPER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn tc before Ld this - ow of 

ay, 1893. JAMES FORR 

Notary Public, New York Co. 
Ci — 


H. FANCH ER, 
B. 


DOWNES t Directors. 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, 





DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

AMERICAN EX enue COMPANY, 65 Eecotway. 
w YORK May ith 

The Board of Gapostene of this he has this 

day declared a dividend of three dollars (83 _ share 
payable on and after os ay? day of July next. 

he transfer books will be closed on the lUth ‘day of 

June at 12 o’clock M., | re-opened on the 3d day of 


uly, 1893. 
By ‘order of the Board. 
J. N. KNAPP, Secretary. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re. 
newals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month.... Six months. 
Three months.. Nine months.... 
Four months One year...... Rune 

CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber................. 
One year each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one subscriber 
Three subscribers one year each.,.......... 
Four years to one subscriber................ 
Four subscribers one year each............. 
Five years to one subscriber...... ee 10 0 
Five subscribers one year each....... seeeeee 1000 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘©TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire reaa- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

THE Whiting Manufacturing Company have re- 
cently removed to a very handsome store at Broad- 
way and Eighteenth Street, two blocks above their 
former location. The new store is fifty feet wiue, 
the cases and woodwork are of light and attractive 
wood, and the whole appearance of the store is very 
beautiful indeed. The wares manufactured by the 


Whiting Manufacturing Company are without supe- 
rior in beauty, finish and se. 


A VISIT TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


AT Chicago will be incomplete without “ cooling off” 











somewhere in the lake regions of Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan and Minnesota. 

All of the best summer resorts in the Northwest 
can be reached in a few hours’ ride from Chicago via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the 
Milwaukee & Northern R. R. 


For a complete list of Summer homes and “ How to 
Visit the World’s Fair,” send two-cent stamp, speci- 
fying your desires, to GEO. H. HEAFFORD, General 
Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL.—Adv. 


_ 


TREES, SHRUBBERY AND PLANTS. 


THOUSANDS among our readersin New York and 
vicinity and in distant eae, are now preparing 
their grounds for decoration with the choicest nurs- 
ery stock. We take great pleasure in naming the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Parsons & Sons Com- 

Pe exte" sive nurseries are located in Flush- 





orders for the same ne prom ptly, and at the lowest mar- 
ket prices—considering the quality. The special at- 
tractions now presented include fruit an 1 shade trees 
of every description, also an extensive variety of 
flowering shrubs, plants and roses. Those in want 
should send for their descriptive catalogue anu price 
list, which will be sent free on application. There is 
no time to be lost now in this matter, and those who 
want to deal with reliable and honorabie men should 
send their orders at once to the firm named. 








 E:|Constable AC. 
COSTUMES. 


Paris and London Styles. 
Walking and Carriage Suits. 


Reception and Evening Dresses. 


IMPORTED 


Wraps, Capes, Jackets. 
Storm Coats and Mackintoshes. 


Soroadovasy KH 19th é5 


NEW YORK. 





ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers OF 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List, 
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Special Sale 


High-Class Dress Goods 


All who have delayed the purchase of 
their summer Dress Goods may secure supe- 
rior materials at unusually low prices, dur- 
ing special sale, beginning this week. 

$1.50 goods at 85 cents per yard. 


$1.75 “ “$1.00 * 
$2.25 ‘“ ‘$1.60 ” 
$3.50 ‘“ ‘* $2.00 * 
$5.00 “ “$2.75 - 


These goods are of the best foreign manu- 
facture, precisely the styles required to 
make fashionable dresses, and include re- 
maining half and quarter pieces of the most 
successful novelties of the season, 

Personal inspection can alone show the 
extent and advantages of this opportunity. 





James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





~ New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRIOES. 





500 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5.5u to $8.00 per ro}, 40 yards each. 

500 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at $12 per roll. 
* yerds each, Extraordinary value, no heavier to be 
‘ound. 


1.000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 per 
roll, Best value in America, 


1,000 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at 88 per 
roll, 40 yardseach. Together with full assortment of 
other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 











‘The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 
Pride of the West. 


Fine " ; ‘ Ask 





AS SSIES 


Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














Buy Your 


CARPETS 


NOW! 
No Lower Prices in the City 


SPECIALTIES IN EVERY GRADE 
(THIS WEEK). 


All New Goods, Superior Qualities. 


Our Sale of the New 


BURMAH, AYRANIAN, SARACEN, AND 
OTHER RUGS AND CARPETS, 
suitable for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer residences, 
AN IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


MAT TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns; odd pieces 
at the uniform price of 


$10.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the neweat 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Alse LACE, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pleces (our own upheletering) at 
OPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


“IXTH AVE... 13th AND 14th STS,, N. Y. 






















OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 


HAS UNSURPASSED FAULITIE} 
qFOR HANDUNG YOUR ORDERS 
SY MAIL OR EXPRESC ~ 


NEWYORK GOODS AT =—. | 
NEW YORK oR) CES 


Giveus a [rtal + 
(=~ Oder} 
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Dry Goods CO Fi. 


Mailed free fo 


Send foritatonce Qupply is lined 
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ORIENTAL RUCS. 


Le AM 
\ i\ i Nis 


ao 


Wi fers) ¢ ¥ ag 
* . 3 en 


a 


(Look for this window.) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 


United States. 
VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 


935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 


When you write please mention this paper. 





Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


**Star’’ Sewing 


Machines. 


The difference in price between our “ Star’ Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines seprenee® 
ning the 





Susurance. 


THE IMAGINARY LEAK OF PRE- 
MIUM MONEY. 


IF there is anything, in the line of what 
is reckoned legitimate business, about 
which there is so much misapprehension 
as about insurance, we do not know what 
it is. Apparently, the general idea is 
that premiums are nearly all profit, or 
else the average newspaper imagines that 
to talk as if that were so will be popular. 
To lament about the drain of insurance . 
money out of the State which could as 
well be kept at home, and to call for the 
starting of a home company to keep them 
there, is of periodical recurrence. A 
paper in Jacksonville has lately been call- 
ing for ‘‘ a strong local Florida company” 
in order to ‘‘stop this leak” out of the 
State, and Secretary Royce, of the Hart- 
fore Fire, having seen’ this, has written 
quite a long letter to show the editor what 
that leak really is, The underwriters, 
we have often said, have no objection to 
amateurs’ trying insurance, and Mr. 
Royce says he would like to have a stock 
company formed in Florida, for it would 
do good educational work. Total Florida 
premiums in the decade 1880-’89 inclusive 
were $2,468,086, of which 93.08 per cent. 
was consumed in losses ; these were gross 
premiums, and expenses had to be other- 
wise provided for. Mr.Royce puts expenses 
at 30 per cent., and says that no agency 
-company can get on with even that, as 
taxes now are; deducting 30 per cent., 
the companies lost $588,066 in Florida 
during the decade. 

The year 1890 was profitable in Florida ; 
the loss ratio was only 44.04, and deduct- 
ing the same expense allowance would 
leave a profit of $114,741. In 1891 pre- 
miums were $472,400; losses were $613,- 





$4$4$6$6$66664666446 
*Good Advice 


Don’t spend your life to save your 
money. ‘Take your money and pur- 
chase good health. 
Bicycle and win immortality. Riding 
a Tourist you may defy old age. It 
makes the old young and the young im- 


mortal. Don’t forget the Tourist. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co. 


308-310 West soth Street, New York. ) 


¢ 


SEESFSESSLESES 


Send for Catalogue. A 


KSSSSSSSSSISSFSGE 


COLUMBUS 


MATTINGS, MATTINGS. MATTINGS, 


The most beautiful designs and colorings in extra 
fine Japanese Mattings. and at the lowest prices ever 
offered to the public. Call and see the goods or send 
for samples of any desired quality from $5.00 to $25.00 


per roll of 40 yards. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CANAL ST., NEW YORK. 








Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 


Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 


breakable. 


The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 


Buy a Tourist 
: 
a 
* 
cc 
a 


bk 


200, or 124,01 per cent., leaving a net loss 
of $282,520 for the year. Putting these 
two years with the others, the companies 
paid Florida $641,104 more than they re- 
ceived, For 1892 the figures are not yet 
complete, but they will not be as favor- 
able as those of 1890. 

The editor had stated that the Hartford 
collected in 1892 $55,946 and paid out in 
losses $18,521, therefore taking out of the 
State $37,000 clean money in a single 
year. Mr. Royce wishes this were true; 
but when he counts $3,242 losses incurred 
in 1892 but not paid when the figures 
were made up, and considers the ex- 
penses, he finds the ‘‘clean money” re- 
duced to $18,400. As to the editor’s home, 
Jacksonville, the Hartford’s total net loss 
in that place was $12,196 as long ago as in 
1871; twenty years later the company 
was more than $38,416 worse off than if it 
had never had a Jacksonville agency ; 
Mr. Royce says ‘‘more” than $38,416, be- 
cause in reaching that figure he does not 
charge Jacksonville with any expense 
outside of itself. In Palatka the com- 
pany’s balance on the wrong side was 
$2,053 in 1883, and in six years more it 
became $10,008 ; in Pensacola the wrong 
balance was $20,000 in 1881, and in five 
years more was reduced only $600; in 
Ocala the wrong balance of $9,621 in 1883 
was reduced $29 ‘‘ by persistent and care- 
ful work” in five years more, 

This Jacksonville editor, and the many 
who set up the same cry, seem to wholly 
ignore expenses, as above remarked ; 
they subtract losses paid (not even inquir- 
ing whether all losses incurred have been 
included) from the premiums taken in a 
year, and regard the difference as profit. 
Or, if they allow that there are expenses 
to be paid, they seem to imagine that the 
premiums are taken away in bulk and the 
expenses charged against them are paid 
elsewhere, so that the difference between 
premiums and losses is still carried off, so 
far as their own State is concerned. On 
the contrary, the commissions, general 
agency expenses and the taxes, these 
amounting to the larger part of the ex- 
pense charge, do not leave the State at all, 

Yet this particular editor is not dis- 
mayed, and he does not give up his posi- 


long waists, short waists, slim figures | tion. He says: 


and stout figures. 


Price, from one to five dollars each, 


Sold evefywhere. 


WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 


““If these companies have been moved to 
hold on to the field here, it was only because 
the prospects were good for profits eventu- 
ally ; if there had been no such hepe, they 
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would all have pulled out—it.would have 
been foolhardy to have stayed. There has 
been an improvement in this State in the 
means and appliances for fighting fires, and 
two or three destructive conflagrations 
have had a tendency to make people more 
careful in the matter of handling fire. 
Chance, too, may have had something tv do 
with making the year 1892 profitable in the 
insurance business. At any rate, the time 
of disaster seems to have passed, and from 
now on one may reasonally expect the busi- 
ness to be transacted without actual loss to 
the companies. . 

“So why isn’t the time ripe—now that the 
outside companies have carried us through 
the slough of despond—to go into the busi- 
ness ourselves? The proposition may carry 
with it the not unreasonable criticism that 
we would thus exhibit a measure of ingrati- 
tude. But business is business, and this 
axiom rules the business world to-day.”’ 

So a year or two of small loss or of small 
profit counts for more than the decade of 
net loss. A striking phase of the popular 
delusion about insurance is the delusion 
that insurance i3 not a specialty of busi- 
ness atall. The city, or the village, or 
the associated special industry could, if it 
chose (such is the notion), manage insur- 
ance as well as it can be done in the city 
of Hartford. This, we suppose, is a part 
of the determination in human nature to 
believe agreeable things. The number of 
persons is probably very large who secret- 
ly believe that they could sing, or act, or 
play the violin, or write poems and novels, 
as well as anybody can; they could do so 
if they chose—but they do not choose. 
There is a general notion that anybody 
can manage insurance without training, 
just as there is that anybody cau edit a 
newspaper. To judge from newspaper 
treatment of insurance, the latter notion is 
not eo very wild, for an entire absence of 
knowledge of the subject appears to pass 
current with readers. If the newspaper 
calls should move anybody to actually 
undertake amateur insurance instead of 
merely talking about it, there would be a 
re-discovery of how dangerous a thing is 
a mere pinch of knowledge. 

> 


A TRUE STORY OF WICKEDNESS 
AGAINST LIFE INSURANCE. 


In the autumn of 1878 John W. Hill- 
mon was married, and in four months 
more he disappeared. These two facts 
may not stand toward each other precise- 
ly as cause and effect, but the disappear- 
ance and its sequel were very peculiar and 
are supposed to have been very intimately 
connected. Hillmon, who wasa drover liv- 
ing in Lawrence, Kan.,started for Wichita 
with one Brown, also a drover, and the 
next heard about him was that Brown had 
unfortunately shot him by accident and 
had buried the body. Very soon the widow, 
real or putative, laid a claim before the 
Mutual Life and the Connecticut Mutual 
for $40,000, and then his former neighbors 
learned for the first time that he was in- 
sured. It was ascertained that the insur- 
ance had been effected by or through a 
cousin of the woman, and as this man 
was a bankrupt and the parties were 
all without visible means of paying pre- 
miums on so large an amount, oe san 
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of a conspiracy to defraud was aroused at 
once. Here we may remark, as evident 
in the nature of things and as recalling 
the famous Dwight case, that when a man 
who has no reasonable expectation of 
ability to pay the first renewal procures 
insurance for a large amount and soon 
dies, or is alleged to have died, the pre- 
sumption is very strong that fraud is in- 
tended ; no man, with honest intentions, 
contracts to buy whut he cannot pay for. 

The companies refused to pay. A body 
was brought to Lawrence as Hillmon’s, 
The features had been burned beyond 
recognition. The woman did not describe 
Hillmon in a way which tallied with the 
body ; neighbors who had known him 
declared it not his body, and its teeth 
were regular, while his were defective. 
The suit against the companies was tried 
in the United States Circuit Court at Leav- 
enworth, in 1882, before a jury, who dis- 
agreed ; a second trial was had in 1885, at 
the same place, before Judge Brewer, now 
of the Supreme Court, with the same re- 
sult ; in 1888 the third trial was had, and 
the plaintiff obtained a verdict. A mo- 
tion for a new trial was made by the com- 
panies and granted, upon newly discov- 
ered evilence obtained by running down 
Brown and Baldwin, both of whom had 
promptly run away, but had found cour- 
age to return after the third trial, which 
they evidently supposed had settled the 
matter in favor of the claimant. It was 
claimed by the companies that the case 
involved murder as well as conspiracy to 
defraud, and that the corpse was provided 
for the purpose by shooting; on this the- 
ory Hillmon and Brown were principals, 
and Baldwin and the woman were acces- 
sories. 

The setjuel now comes in the statement 
that after expending in legal and detect- 
ive work as much as payment of the 
claim would have cost the companies 
have found Hillmon still in the flesh, not 
so much penitent as fearful; that they 
are prepared to produce him ; and that, 
to relieve himself of the imputation of 
having killed the unknown man (once or 
twice wrongly identitied already), Hill- 
mon is prepared to tell the whole story, a 
part of which is that Brown shot the 
man, whiie Brown just as frankly says 
that Hillmon did it. 

However, the long and sencational chap- 
ter seems ready to close. It is acoinci- 
dence that the announcement of the dis- 
covery of Hillmon comes directly after 
the recent fulmination of Mr. Snider, at 
present Insurance Commissioner in Kan- 
898, who cites as in part a justification of 
his stand against the unjust insurance 
companies the long struggle this poor wid- 
ow has been compelled to make for her 
rights. 

This is not the first case of this kind, 
nor is it the most sensational and strange, 
and it probably will not be the last. In- 
asmuch as such things do happen, it is 

gratifying and useful to narrate one, now 
and then, for the benetit of hundreds who 
are ready to accuse life insurance com- 
panies of being pre-eminently wicke 1 and 


of thousands who are ready to believe the 
accusation without the least inquiry. 








INSURANCE. * 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


SHOWS 





1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
_ JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. _ 
FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, oo Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, ‘Everett Cla He David M. Hildreth, 
George L. tes? ‘Thomas J. tkins, M. P. Robbins, 
Honey yew John C, Furman, Robert McCafferty, 

V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres't. 
AMUEL DARKER, V Vice-Pres't and See'y, 





Amer=- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company: 
Philadelphia, 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital $500,000 00 
= for reinsurance and all other 

2S 61 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan let, 3,183.302 49 
THOMAS H, MONTGOM fey. « President. 


WASHINGTON 


_ Life 


Insurance 
Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 2-8- D. Life Policy of THE Wasninoton is 
—— to meet the wants of those who want « less 
—* policy than an Endowment with equa: re- 
ovrhe guaranteed reserve, roynt by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of policy a large and 


— e cash payment at a definite time, eae, if pre- 
, an estate free of incumbrance. Addre 


B.S 8. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 v0 
Reserves for Insurance in 
3) S3e0t | 77 


ms ak ~ oe cwesesoeceneeoococcoeccs 215 
ur 

PIR Ht 
6.380,180 73 


Policy-holders’ Surplus 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Gross Asset 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 

100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary B Brooklyn LPapertinent, 


Court and Montague Streets, Prookl lyn, N. 
J.J. ?. JONALD, General Manager Western De- 





partment. 


ani to TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 


po General Manager, ‘Rialto Building, 
Chtcago, 1 
WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 


a YS 
RKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine cea, San ‘Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





J.™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, ‘2d Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1893. 


$8,093,055 23 


LIABILITIES 7.069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189- Broadway, 

Cc, W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JANUBTY, 1BVZ...ccccccccscccccescsoccccceces 





ASSETS. 





1,472,142 4% 


Total Marine Premiums 5,162,393 36 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lst December, 1892.. 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,496,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 


and Expenses $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank............seeeee . 


Amount 


7,816,455 WO 
2,027,000 Ou 


1,029,345 26 
1,336,622 46 
276,262 0 


"12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
dveed at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892; for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
sAWRENCE TORNURE, 
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EPH AGOSTINI, 
UroRae Ww CAMPBELL 
om RNON H. BROWN 
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Hew TT, D 
LES P, BUDE TT, EVERETT FRAZAR 
Y E. HAWLEY, "WILLIAM B, BOULTON 


- D. JONES, President. 
Ww. ™ - MOORE, Vice President. 
« RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


Assets, - - - - $8,085,362 26 
Surplus, - - - - = 


= = 1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
have ; it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 





NATIONAL 9 = 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 


1893. 























PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


AND STATEMEN T, J AN UARY ist, 1893. 
: GUARANTEES THEM. CE ee ree sapinttes - _, Sieennnege 
iv Ke-Insurance Fund, _ $4, 406,986 11 t 1,665,561 38 
GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 258,625 22 


Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, 7 487,899 74 
nests GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres, WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. d 154 0 


Net Surplus, - - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1893, - $3,153,454 07 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President - 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
ne T. Davies 
obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson Charles E. Miller 
George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 
Rufus W. Peckham E. Granniss 
. Hobart Herrick avid C. Robinson 
m. P. Dixon H. Walter Webb 
Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven 
Henry H. Rogers 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ee C. Holden 
Jermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


no. W. Auchincloss 
heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
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Old and Young. 


HOW WE HELPED PAY THE MIS- 
SIONARY DEBT. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


WITH prices high and the treasury low, 
The cash goes fast, the churches slow, 

And what to do they do not know— 

Our friends in the Mission Board ; and so 
Our elders and deacons met Jast night 

To do their best to set things right, 

And it may be pleasant for you to hear 
What we did for the Cause we hold so dear. 


The roll was called, and all were there ; 

‘‘Brother Brown,” said the chair, ‘‘ please 
lead in prayer ;”’ 

And long and stoutly labored he 

To bring to the dear Lord’s memory 

All he had done from creation till now, 

And all he expected to do, I trow, 

What else I don’t recall somehow— 

An exhaustive digest, I’!] allow— 

Especially long on this did he stand, 

That we had been born “in a Christian 
land.” 


Last meeting’s minutes read and approved, 

That they ‘‘take up the matter in hand” 
was moved. 

The Pastor brought out the documents, 

Letters from missions, with wise com- 
ments, 

And to the task themselves they set 

Of liquidating the ‘‘ Foreign Debt.” 


First sat they all in silence dumb, 

Eyeing each other and twir'ing the 
thumb ; 

But by and by Elder Jones did break 

The silence to say how his heart did ache 

For the heathen that must meet their 
doom 

In case, because of financial gloom, 

Some missionaries home must come ; 

And he wished there might be some one yet 

With one big gift to lift the debt. 


Then rose Deacon Smith, and said, with a 
lurch, 

‘* We've been bored long enough with these 
Boards of the Church, 

And it ain’t to be borne any longer, I 
think. 

Ha! boards ought to swim; if they can’t, 
let ’em sink ! 

If missioners won’t board themselves it’s a 
sin. 

Talk of ‘ Boards,’ better hold tight on to 
your tin, 

And nail up some boards on the house you 
are in !”’ 


Elder White rose to say he had nothing to 
say, 

But this trouble of Missions did on his 
heart weigh ; 

Yet he was afraid it did not pay 

To send so much money so far away ; 

“Talk of heathen, we've lots of ’em here— 
and to spare, 

Trust the Lord to provide for the heathen 
out there. 

My family expenses run very high, 

A new suit, and new horses and coach [ 
must buy, 

And some silks and some satins for daugh- 
ters and wife; 

I can’t spend a cent, to save my life, 

For those heathen; J wish I could, 

And were I as rich as you, I would— 

Yes—give something handsome ; but on the 
whole 

I can’t give a red—to save a soul !”’ 


This seemed pretty rough to one or two; 

Brother Robinson said: ‘‘We ought some- 
thing to do; 

We have money enough, a collection take; 

If not for the Cause, for conscience’ sake.”’ 

And the tears of the good man were fair to 
see 

As for God and charity pleaded he. 


On this the Pastor took fresh heart, 

That in moving the debt they’d bear their 
part; 

So the motion in due form was made 

To do what they could toward kaving it 
paid. 


Now it happened somehow to come across 

The mind of a brother—for rhyme call him 
Ross— 

A man of parts and happy invention, 

A right good plan of his to mention. 

Says he: “ You remember Centennial Year, 

When our Church wished to raise some 
millions clear 

For the honor of God, and all wished to 
tell 

At the close of the year they had done so 
well, 

A sort of arrangement was made with the 
Lord, 

That whatever we gave, however absurd, 





For our ecclesiastical use, He’d record 

As meant to promote his kingdom and 
word 

(Though whether he so understood we’ve 
not heard) ; 

So, all that we did for ourselves then, you 
know, 

We impartially held to the Lord to go! 

And as you remember it worked so well 
then, 

And withal was so cheap it scarce cost us 
a pen- 

Ny, perhaps you would like to try it again. 

So my theory is—and I bet it ain’t wrong— 

Let us build up our church and make it 
real strong ; 

Let us get lots of fixings and make it at 
tractive 

(And the Lord help the women to be very 
active) ! 

Here’s a debt on our church that ought to 
be ended ; 

The worn-out parsonage ought to be 
mended ; 

With softer seats the church 
seated ; . 

With better stoves it ought to be heated ; 

With a dimmer religious glory lighted 

(By no means let any rich sinner feel 
slighted) ; 

And doesn’t it strike you the Lord must 
admire 

The sanctified operas of our ‘‘ dandy” 
choir ? 

If you’ll follow my plan it won’t be long 

Before we shall have a mighty big throng 

Qf people here to worship the Lord ; 

Then they'll give the cash, without a word, 

That will float, like the ark, our sinking 
old Board; 

And don’t you see, we who own the good 
lands 

Near where our prosperous church now 
stands, 

Will make our snug fortunes just hand 
over hand, 

To promote all the further God’s cause in 
the land! 

Of course we shall have to wait awhile, 

Exercising, meantime, a hard self-denial ; 

To all mere appearances stopping our ear 

To the calls of the cause to our hearts so 
near, 

Not making our offerings now and here, 

But in faith holding on, with love sincere, 

For the increase of,interest year by year 

(By souls narrow-minded it may be de- 
plored, 

But by wise ages after we will all be adored 

As men who such self-sacrifice could af- 
ford); 

For the more we seem for ourselves to 
hoard, 

The better at last for owr dear Foreign 
Board !”" 


should be 


So the motion was made, and put right 
through, 

“* Resolved, that in solemn and prayerful 
review 

Of the needs of the heathen, this we’ll do: 

A thousand good dollars to pay off our 
dues, 

A good thousand more to soft-cushion our 
pews. 

A thousand and odd for odd repairs, 

A round thousand more for other affairs, 

Then thousands and millions for possible 
heirs, 

And for the heathen—our ardent prayers! 


MORAL, 


Ob, isn’t it fine—tho it does sound so odd— 
To feather one’s nest for the glory of God! 


QUERY. 
To some perchance the thought will come, 


Didw’t they give to the heathen at home? 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 





THE HONOR OF A NAME. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI MALIN. 


BY THEOPHILE D’ABRI. 
(Copyrighted.) 


ON the day of its date M. Sauvallier re- 
ceived from his youngest son, a lieutenant 
in garrison at Versailles, the following 
letter : 

‘* VERSAILLES, 25 May, 1883. 

‘*My dear Father :—A frightful catastro- 
phe has fallen on me, and it strikes you as 
well. I write because I can do nothing fur- 
ther. I ought not tosee you again. Iam 
unworthy of your regard. 

‘‘Lured by a friend, I took ventures in 
the Bourse, and was carried into the mael- 
strom of yesterday, that sudden engulf- 
ment of so many fortunes. 

“‘T scarcely dare tell you how much I have 
lost, but I must, for the honor of the Sau- 
valliers is concerned. Alas! it is almost 
your complete ruin. I owe four hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand francs. Curse 





me, for I deserve it; but I did not suspect 
that such a thing was possible. 

“After trying every means to avert the 
disaster { returned to my room with head 
on fire, determined in my desperation to 
end my life. But I learned that volunteer 
officers are wanted for Tonquin, and have 
applied for a command. Suicide would not 
change the situation ; it would leave anoth- 
er stain on the family. 

“In that distant land my death will, at 
least, serve some use. You will not have 
to blush on that account; and it will, per- 
haps, inspire you with a little compassion 
for the guilty but wretched and despairing 
son who is suffering cruelly from the wrong 
that he has done you, and who bids you 
farewell forever. 

‘CAMILLE SAUVALLIER.”’ 

The father of this young man, who had 
been a widower for several years, was one 
of the most esteemed iron founders of 
Paris, a judge of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce and officer of the Legion of Honor. 

He has two sons, Camille, the lieuten- 
ant, and Auguste, a painter of considera- 
ble originality, married to a charming 
wife and father of a little girl of six years 
named Andrea, 

He had turned their attention from 
every commercial enterprise, fearing their 
inexperience and dreading for them the 
hazards of business. He even insisted 
that after his death the foundry should be 
discontinued and not sold, in order that it 
might not pass into undesirable hands 
and with the hope of preserving the 
name of the Sauvalliers unsullied forever. 

Notwithstanding all his precautions, a 
calamity greater than any he could have 
anticipated had now befallen him. 

Confused by the appalling intelligence, 
he was obliged to read over the letter the 
second time to assure himself that he was 
not dreaming. It was indeed true. 
Camille had ruined, perhaps dishonored 
him, The objects which surrounded him 
seemed no longer the same. He arose 
painfully, as if crushed by too heavy a 
weight, with body and mind disordered 
by the shock, but fell back in his armchair, 
and tears coursed down his cheeks. 

The sum was due the next day. It 
must be procured at any sacrifice. The 
task would be difficult. His fortune was 
composed of material aud merchandise. 
Could the necessary funds be realized 
promptly on such property? And, even 
if the debt were paid, could he hope to 
meet his personal engagements and avoid 
mercantile failure for himself? What! 
the failure of Sauvallier,officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, a judge of the tribunal of 
Commerce! Never. He would commit 
suicide first. 

But he would make every effort. 
would attempt even the impossible. 

So, all night, the poor man ruminated, 
made calculations, planned arrangements; 
and in the morning set out on his mission 
with anguish in his heart. 

He applied to his business companions, 
customers and friends, telling them 
frankly the whole story. They interested 
themselves in his behalf. Some bought 
merchandise for cash; others made ad- 
vances ; and still others lent him money. 
He scoured Paris in a carriage in every 
direction, returning at intervals to bring 
his cashier checks, drafts and banknotes ; 
then hurrying off again on the same er- 
rand, 

In the evening he examined the results. 
Auguste came in with his wife and An- 
drea. The elder son had also been bor- 
rowing, and had sold some pictures at a 
sacrifice ; he brought to his father twenty 
thousand francs. 

Andrea, ignorant of the misfortune of 
the family, began to play with her 
‘* Jeanne,” a doll almost as large as she, 
which her grandfather had given her 
some days before, and which she loved, 
she said, ‘‘ like a real girl.” 

She seated it in an armchair and took 
a long look at it from a distance. Aston- 
ished that, with such a natural appear- 
ance, it did not stir, she asked her 
mother : 

‘*Mamma, dolls are persons without life, 
aren’t they ?” 

But the young woman did not hear. 
The little one was struck with the sadness 
of all around her, and glanced her eyes 
from one to another, trying to compre- 
hend what the trouble was about. She 


He 





saw her father place his pocketbook on 
the table, and her mother lay down brace- 
lets, necklaces, rings, and other jewelry, 
while the grandfather wept, thanking 
them cordially. ; 

Turning seriously to her doll she kissed 
it with all the passion of a final adieu, and, 
approaching her grandfather, handed it to 
him with sweet resignation, saying : 

“There, Grandpa, you can take Jeanne 
back to the merchant.” 

M. Sauvallier burst into sobs on the 
neck of his pet, and exclaimed : 

**You, too, my angel! Oh, the wretch— 
the wretch !” 


The debt of Camille was paid. Honor 
was saved, But the fortune of M. Sau- 
vallier was no longer in existence, 

Thanks to certain arrangements he was 
able to retain the foundry, and, notwith- 
standing his sixty years, he determined to 
work still, and to work without intermis- 
sion, with the eagerness of those at the 
threshold of business life, who have 
strength to bear the cares of the day and 
to borrow the cares of the day to come. 

He curtailed his expenses, gave up his 
suite of rooms to live with his son, sold 
his carriage, dismissed his servant, and 
reduced his office staff. Auguste took 
the place of the designer, his wife that of 
the cashier. They all set to work with a 
will, feeling that they had a great duty to 
accomplish. 

The conduct of this old man, so upright, 
so jealous of his name, so courageous 
under his losses, excited profound sym- 
pathy. The number of orders increased 
at once, unwonted activity animated the 
establishment from one end to the other, 
and M. Sauvallier was inspired with hope 
and confidence. 

But a persistent fear still troubled his 
sleep and often interrupted his thoughts 
in the midst of his occupations. He was 
afraid that Camille would repeat his error 
and become indebted anew. He forbade 
any mention of the bad gon in his pres- 
ence. Henceforth Camille was to be only 
remembered as the one who had _ brought 
a pall of shame on the family ; and the 
meals were often eaten in silence. 

The months rolled by ; then a year, and 
still another. The foundry at Grenelle* 
was raging and fuming with the intensity 
of its efforts. It never rested. Conscious, 
also, of its duty, it put forth all its powers. 
Its furnaces gleamed in the shade of their 
inclosures, like the buraing eyes of a fiery 
monster. Its powerful blast shook the 
neighborhood. The glowing liquid metal 
flowed from its receptacles as blood from 
the body, and during the whole night a 
brilliant illumination from above gave 
light to the busy workers, 


The campaign of Tonquin was at its 
hight. Our troops were struggling against 
a foe constantly eluding attack, but ever 
emerging from unexpected places, in an 
unknown country bristling with difficul- 
ties beyond computation. The least suc- 
cess roused the popular patriotism. Op- 
erations had long continued, and a deci- 
sive victory was awaited with impatience. 

One morning Auguste, quite pale, en- 
tered his father’s office, and handed him 
a newspaper. Under the latest, M. Sau- 
vallier read the following dispatch : 

* INTRENCHED CAMP OF DONG-SoNG, t 

“12th February, 1885. 

“This morning Captain Sauvallier at- 
tacked the enemy with extreme vigor, 
fought the whole day against large masses, 
and took successively four redoubts. After 
the most valiant struggles his ‘soldiers, 
overpowered by numbers, broke their ranks. 
Tho severely wounded in the head, and his 
thigh pierced by a ball, he caused himself 
to be borne on the shoulders of two men, 
rallied his company, and led them to the 
final assault. Admirable heroism! His 
condition is desperate. Ihave attached the 
cross to his breast.t This brilliant feat of 
arms will enable me to enter Lang-Son to- 
mor row. 

“Twenty - seven killed. 
wounded. 

“GENERAL BRIERE DE LISLE.” 


Forty - three 





* @renelle, formerly a separate commune and 
bourg, was annexed to Paris in 1860, and has become 
acenter of great manufacturing activity. It figures 
in history as the scene of the “Conspiracy of Gre- 
nelle” in 1794, 

+ Military commanders have authority to confer 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, but the distinction 
is not confined tothe army and is awarded to high 
merit in civil life. 
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M. Sauvallier’s heart beat with mingled 
joy and sorrow. For a moment he was 
puried in thought; then turned to his 
son, with eyes grown larger from painful 
astonishment, and asked, with a little un- 
certainty : 

‘Do you think it is he? If se, he must 
have been promoted.” 

He ran over the dispatch the second 
time, and murmured, softly : 

«“‘The cross! Desperate condition !” 

Tears welled from his eyes. 

Two hours later a letter from the Minis- 
ter of War advised him of the event offi- 
cially, and the next day all the journals 
spoke of Captain Sauvallier, reminding 
their readers that he was the son of the 
honorable manufacturer of Grenelle. 
Soon the details were given. Camille, 
after being commended several times in 
the order of the day, had been named 
captain some months before. He had 
distinguished himself during the cam- 
paign by almost reckless bravery, seem- 
ing to have a profound contempt of 
death and to seek for it on various occa- 
sions. 

This last astonishing exploit received a 
warm tribute from the entire press, and 
excited the enthusiasm of the people. 
The name of Sauvallier was on every 
tongue. His portrait appeared in the win- 
dows of the booksellers. The illustrated 
journals represented him with brandished 
sword, riding on the shoulders of the men 
toward the redoubt, and spurring on his 
command by look, voice and gesture, 
His visage was heroic and sublime, his 
forehead was bandaged with a handker- 
chief, and marks of blood appeared on his 
face. 

Now, M. Sauvallier could not go out 
without meeting Camille everywhere, At 
the corners of the streets, at the kiosks on 
the boulevards,* from the publishers’ 
windows, the eyes of his valiant son fol- 
lowed him as in life, quitting him only to 
catch a new sight further on. 

The father received constant felicita- 
tions. Congratulatory letters and cards 
were heaped upon his desk. But, alas! 
the dispatches which he received daily 
from Tonquin gave him little hope that 
he would ever again see the son of whom 
he was now so proud, 

Three months later, while M. Sauvallier 
was at work in his office, the door opened 
softly, just enough to reveal the curly 
head of Andrea. 

The little damsel was happy. Her eyes 
sparkled from some concealed pleasure. 
Soon she threw the door wide open and 
entered, drawing the captain by the hand 
and calling to her grandfather : 

‘Here, Grandpa—here he is !” 

Auguste and his wife completed the 
group. 

M. Sauvallier, who had not been noti- 
fied of the arrival of his son, rose quickly, 
but remained motionless, suffocated by 
his emotions. 

There stood Camille, with the scar on 
his brow and the cross on his breast. He 
was, indeed, the hero whose name France 
had honored, whose lofty achievements 
were the theme ef every tongue. He was 
the living honor of the family. 

Timid and confused, as a guilty child, 
Camille lowered his head. He saw that 
his father was changed in appearance, 
grown aged in consequence of his act, and 
the thought of his fault awakened ex- 
treme compunction. . 

As he was about to fall humbly at the 
feet of his father, M. Sauvallier sprang, 
and with earnest grasp and quivering 
voice exclaimed : 

“No, no, Camille! In my anms—in my 
arms !” 

The father and son were long clasped 
in each other’s embrace, mingling their 
sobs, while at their side Auguste and his 
wife were weeping profusely. 

The silence was not broken until little 
Andrea, who had left the room, ran in 
again to the captain bringing her doll and 
crying : 

‘“‘Here’s Jeanne. 
Kiss her, too. 


You know Jeanne. 
How she has grown, 





* The term “ kiosk” (kiosque) is used in English in 
its ordinary signification. In France, particularly 
in Paris, it has been lately extended to the booths in 


bublic places for the sale of newspapers and for other 
purposes, 





WHAT'S THE WAY? 
BY CARA WATERMAN BRONSON, 


Ou, what’s the way to Play-Land, 
Where the happy children go ? 

By nestling and by needing, 

By Mother’s hand soft-leading, 

Through fields where lambs are feeding, 
And snowdrops stand a-row ! 

And all the way to Play-Land 
’Tis naught but laugh and grow. 





Oh, what’s the way to Love-Land, 
Where the youths and maidens go ? 

By rose, and dream, and token ; 

By soft word half unspoken ; 

Through lanes but charmed and broken 
With glimpse of sunset glow! 

The happy way to Love-Land 
’Tis passing sweet to know. 


Oh, what’s the way to Rest-Land, 
Where the sad and weary go? 

By hope and trust unfearing ; 

By deed and thought endearing ; 

By love and toil and cheering, 
Through windings dark and slow. 

The one sure way to Rest-Land 
Takes life’s long years to know. 

ALBION, N. Y. 
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“MISS CAMERON.” 


BY LUCY C, LILLIE. 





WE heard of Miss Cameron for weeks 
in advance of her arrival at Bolton Semi- 
nary for young ladies. Maria Burt, a 
girl who, in our school parlance, always 
had ‘‘ advance sheets ” of everything, had 
met her, and assured us the newcomer 
would carry off all the school laurels, an 
easy victory. 

‘*She’s one of your geniuses,” declared 
Maria. ‘‘’m told there’s nothing she 
can’t do.” ‘ 

And, accordingly, while we awaited 
Miss Cameron’s arrival with some anxiety, 
there was just a dash of prejudice against 
one reported to be such an invincible con- 
queror ; and Betty Rogers, our enfant ter- 
rible, with her saucy nose well in the air, 
informed us she would “ take stock” of 
the new scholar in five minutes, and 
give us her ‘totally unabridged” opinion 
during evening recess, 

By an unwritten code of school etiquet, 
all newcomers are mentioned and ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Miss” So-and-So, for a brief 
period, and this tended to put a certain 
restraint in our early relations with 
Maria’s versatile friend. 

She came late, I remember, one sharp 
January afternoon. As the first French 
class dispersed for the four o’clock half- 
hour’s conversation in the upper hall— 
supposed to be carried on solely in the lan- 
guage of the Gauls—Miss Bolton, our prin- 
cipal, came down the corridor, with a tall, 
smiling girl, about sixteen, at her side. 
Maria was about to dart forward, when 
Miss Bolton, standing still, said, in her 
crispest French : 

“Young ladies, allow me to present 
your new companion, Mademoislle Cam- 
eron! She is an excellent French scholar, 
I rejoice to say. I trust you will profit 
by the association.” 

Well, I’m sure all girls will admit, it 
was an unfortunate introduction. We 
were up in arms in an instant ; and altho 
westrove to be polite, an atmosphere pre- 
vailed which must have been chilling to 
the companion whose association was to 
be so profitable ; and even Maria's ardor 
cooled as she saw the attitude we meant 
to take. I doubt if any one of our num- 
ber would or could have put into words 
just what we all seemed to feel; but the 
clearest expression of our offended dignity 
in having, as the next week drew on, the 
new pupil’s acquirements, talents, etc., so 
thrust upon us by the teachers, was in a 

tacit agreement not to soften our mode of 
addressing her. As ‘‘ Miss Cameron,” 
the slim, youngish-looking girl had come 
among us. As ‘‘ Miss Cameron” we decided 
she should remain. We were, on all oc- 
casions, frigidly polite ; we smiled bland- 
ly when our head English teacher, Mrs. 
Mervin, praised Miss Cameron’s composi- 
tion and selected it to read aloud to the 
class. We acknowledged her skill in 
drawing and painting ; we really liked her 
music, and it was impossible not to admit 
her manners were those of a little lady ; 
and yet, without an exception, we held 





companionable selves—aloof from her. 
Looking back, I can see that at first the 
girl did not quite realize or understand it. 
She had very eager, sweet brown eyes ; and 
I can recall their puzzled, baffled expres- 
sion, On some occasion, when perhaps an 
animated conversation, half good-humor- 
ed quarrel over some school question, half 
light hearted banter, would languish on her 
drawing near, or when some one—Betty 
Rogers was quickest to do it—would 
say, in a marked tone: ‘I beg your par- 
don, Miss Cameron, may I pass,” etc., giv- 
ing formality to every little trifle where 
she wasconcerned. Another thing. Betty, 
notea for her skill in caricatuiing, had 
made use of every one of us, to our infinite 
amusement, and we would have felt 
slighted had we not sooner or later served 
as models for the little lady’s clever pen- 
cil. But when she drew her famous 
‘* Ark procession,” giving all the animals 
a ridiculous likeness to one or other of the 
girls, ‘‘ Miss Cameron” .was left out ! and 
on some one’s observing it, Betty’s answer 
was a shrug of her shoulders and an 
affected ‘‘ Really, I forgot all about her !’’ 
Miss Cameron—her name was such a 
pretty one, Adela—stood just within ear- 
shot of Betty’s remark : and I well remem- 
ber how the color swept her face as she 
turned away. 

“She heard you,” said Maria, in a gur- 
gling whisper. 

‘*I don’t care,” snapped Betty. “I’m 
about tired of her perfections being flung 
atus! Mrs. Mervin encourages her so ; 
and in the art class, why, upon my word! 
you’d actually suppose Professor Faber 
considered it a privilege to teach her !” 

Now we were all well aware that 
Betty’s very soul yearned to take the 
first” in the art class, and the compe- 
tition in this department was regarded 
as very important, the seminary having 
a wide-spread reputation for its ad- 
vantages in art study, the winner of the 
first prize, according to the legacy of old 
Squire Hillton, an Exford millionaire, 
coming in for a free scholarship until 
graduation. Betty cared for nothing but 
the distinction of the prize, since she was 
well off in this world’s goods—an orphan, 
whose guardian made a liberal allowance 
for all her school expenses. Nor, we sur- 
mised, could the pecuniary side of the 
question affect Miss Cameron. She said 
very little about money, but when any 
school treat was on hand she subscribed 
liberally ; she dressed well, if quietly, 
and gave a general if indefinable impres- 
sion of having been ‘‘ born in the purple.” 

As I have said, she seemed at first 
merely puzzled in view of the place to 
which we—with the kind of cruelty young 
people so often thoughtlessly show each 
other—relegated her, and then, simply 
accepted it, I don’t know how it was 
that we in turn came to appreciate this 
fact; for Adela Cameron was not de- 
monstrative about anything, altho there 
was a look of such wistful pleading often 
in her face. But we were presently one 
and all aware that we had succeeded in 
putting our new comrade very thor. 
oughly ‘ out in the cold.” 

Betty, I think, was the only one who 
openly exulted over this result ; for I be- 
lieve, I hope, in our hearts we others were 
a bit ashamed of what we had done. But 
Betty at least had the courage of her con- 
victions. The fact that Adela was striv- 
ing harder than ever over her art studies 
spurred Betty on to feverish endeavor in 
the same direction. Very soon it was 
clearly apparent that there was a definite 
rivalry between the two, and Betty 
certainly never had done so well 
in her drawing as that winter. When 
‘*Miss Cameron” came to the conclusion 
I mentioned, she showed it chiefly by her 
devotion to study and work—by a little 


air of quiet dignity we tried to resent, 


and couldn’t; so the weeks of the school 
year flew by, and the time for our re- 
nowned art competition, early in the 
month of April, drew near. 

Miss Bolton always made it the occasion 
of a soirée and reception after the award- 
ing of the prize. In the afternoon the 
judges ‘‘ sat” upon our works of art, then, 
before the assembled school, the verdict 
was given, the name of the winning artist 





ourselves—our real, happy, rollicking 


announced, and the successful picture 


displayed. As you can readily imagine, 
it was an occasion not only memorable in 
the annals of our school year for its im- 
portance but looked forward to by all as 
the most agreeable social event of the sea- 
son ; for even our July Commencement 
soirée was less amusing and festive, since 
there were so many wails and groans over 
lost places or unattained hights! 

We were all tolerably sure that the 
chances for the Squire’s scholarship lay 
between Maria, Betty and Miss Cameron. 
All three worked hard—Betty, gayly but 
eagerly : Maria, with that plodding, anx- 
ious earrc¢stness she brought to all ber 
studies ; Adela, with a fixed purpose, I 
felt sure. In that sort of retirement 
whither we had sent her, and which was 
like a fastness of thought and study, and, 
for augbt I know, self-discipline, ‘‘ Miss 
Cameron” worked with unabated zeal, 
She no longer sought our companionship, 
but, singular to say, it was only Betty's 
manner which seemed really to hurt her, 
Why, of all our band, this lofty, superior 
young being whom we had been bidden, 
so to speak, to revere, should single out 
Betty Rogers to grieve over, seemed ex- 
traordinary ; and Betty, for her part, 
seemed irritated by even so much as an 
allusion to her rival. 

“If I could just make her feel—real 
humbled,” Betty declared, one afternoon 
when the drawing class had been particu- 
larly ruffling to her feelings, ‘‘ it would 
do me all the world of good.” 

‘Oh, you couldn’t humble her,” sniffed 
Kate Fleming, known as Betty’s ‘ satel- 
lite,” so abject was her devotion to the 
‘* Merry Andrew” of the school. ‘I wish 
we could just get a good laugh at hér ex- 
pense. It would bring her ladyship down 
very quickly?” 

If we older girls felt somewhat ashamed 
of passing by such sentiments, what could 
we do or say? For had we not ourselves 
first kindled this flame of jealousy and 
carping criticism. And Betty had so long 
been regarded as a privileged being, her 
poorest jokes so applauded and laughed 
at, her ‘“‘ tricks” so encouraged, aided and 
abetted, that to effect a ‘‘ reform” sud- 
denly, especially with her detested rival 
for a motive, would not have been possi- 
ble. 

All that day Iremember Kate’s giggling 
manner, her frequent conferences with 
Betty, their absence from French recess, 
when, as it happened, Miss Cameron was 
requested to read aloud a short story ‘‘in 
her good French,” and let it form our 
subject for conversation ; but I merely 
thought it ‘like them.” Even Betty’s 
way of looking across the dining hall at 
teatime in Miss Cameron’s direction— 
then glancing at her ‘‘ satellite” failed to 
impress me, as it should, perhaps, because 
my heart was rather heavy just then, 
knowing I could not take the usual three 
days’ holiday, on the morrow and go home, 

This was the ‘‘Eve of the ‘Squire's 
day,” as it was called. Did I mention 
that the pictures entered for competition 
had been painted or drawn in private, not 
even Professor Faber knowing their sub- 
jects, and were now numbered in a vacant 
room on the upper hall, to be inspected 
early the next day by the three judges of 
art, prominent gentlemen in Exford, Their 
decision made, a reference to sealed en- 
velops proved the identity of the artist. 
It was,of course, a matter of honor with all 
the school not to enter the prize-picture 
room, nor, indeed, to ask any questions 
concerning the important works of art. 

In that inexplicable way common to all 
schools it somehow ‘got about” that 
Adela Cameron was sure of the prize. 
‘Ido wonder,” Betty was heard saying 
to Kate, in an affected voice, ‘‘ what pro- 

found subject she has chosen !” whereupon 
Kate stifled her laughter unsuccessfully. 
Betty went to bed in very good spirits, I 
thought, but at breakfast we heard she 
had a feverish cold and must keep her 
room. Kate prowled about uneasily all 
the morning and was vexed when she 
was forbidden to disturb her ‘‘ chum”; 
but the fact that a doctor had been called 
in showed Betty’s case was a serious one, 
and Kate herself complained of headache 
and chilly feelings. 
However, we were all absorbed in the 





amusements ahead of us; for even those 
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who did not aspire to the prize looked 
forward eagerly to the evening’s amuse- 
ment. And I thought I was the only one 
not going home for the three following 
days, untill heard Miss Cameron saying 
to Mrs, Marvin that she could not go. 

‘*Oh, is that so?’ I said to her when 
our teacher walked on. ‘‘ Well, misery 
loves company.” 

Her quiet face lighted. 

‘*Oh, will you be here?’ she inquired, 
so evidently pleased that I blushed and 
hung my head, and in that moment re- 
solved our three days’ ‘*‘ company ” should 
have a good result if I could compass it. 
There would be compensation in my 
‘‘ misery ” I felt sure. 

The usual confusion attended the last 
half hour. Miss Cameron was being 
looked for when some one said they had 
seen her coming out of Betty’s room. 
That is the only incident I recall con- 
nected with her until we were in our 
places in the great hall, the ‘‘ judges,” our 
teachers and professors assembled on the 
platform, the Squire’s two old maiden 
sisters primly occupying their usual places 
of distinction. According to unfailing 
custom the pictures entered (generally not 
more than ten in number), were exhibited ; 
now we saw some eight canvases and 
sketches on easels, lightly veiled, while 
Judge Armstrong, who presided, 
stepped forward, and, clearing his throat, 
said he had a difficult task to perform. 

‘There was no question among us,” he 
went on, waving his hand toward his col- 
leagues and iooking thinner and taller 
than he had ever seemed before, ‘ but 
that the palm should.be awarded to Miss 
Cameron a3 an artist—had she not seen fit 
to make use of her talent in, to say the 
least, a very unprofitable way ; and as 
trustee of this school I should not be do- 
ing my duty if I did not call the attention 
of our otherwise gifted young lady to the 
grievous mistake she has made. Her 
landscape was charming. Why, then, in- 
troduce creatures—dancing, smirking”’— 
he hesitated—‘* pigs, young ladies, into 
that sylvan scene, and not alone pigs, but 
beariag a—so to speak—facial resem- 
blance to those whom she should revere 
as her superiors—her very instructresses.” 
His voice, sharp and grating, fell on an 
atmosphere of frigid silence. We were 
simply stricken dumb, and the wild desire 
to laugh, to scream aloud, was stifled as 
Judge Armstrong pushed the offensive 
work of art toward the front of the plat- 
form, and, unveiling it, gave the proof of 
his words ! 

And Miss Cameron *¢ 

She sat not far from me. I thought, 
looking at her, I had never seen a human 
face like carven marble. She was 
white to the very lips; her hair, golden 
as the sun fell on it, curiously like a halo, 
her eyes fixed on the picture which had 
disgraced her. 

‘The prize,” said Judge Armstrong 
presently, and pushing back the easel, ‘‘has 
been under these circumstances awarded 
to the next in merit, a fireside scene by 
Miss Elizabeth Rogers,” 

Not a sound as yet disturbed the awful 
stillness. Judge Armstrong glanced at 
Mrs. Bolton, who rose—glancing briefly 
and coldly in Miss Cameron’s direction— 
addressed herself to the gentlemen on the 
platform—"' regretted deeply” that any 
one of her pupils should have so ‘ low- 
ered herself as to produce offensive cari- 
catures,” etc., and announced that as 
Miss Rogers was ill in bed the testimonial 
must be handed to her later. 

I think we tried twice, before the usual 
applause was given. Then I remem- 
ber the intense relief with which we wel- 
comed our dismissal. 

Naturally, groups gathered eagerly to 
discuss Miss Cameron’s conduct. Those 
who had hada chance to examine the 
picture declared that the grin on one pig 
was ‘old Marvin” to the life; the way 
another was holding up a green plaid 
skirt as it minced along was unquestion- 
ably little Miss Stokes, of the ‘‘ Baby” 
class, and so on, while we had to laugh, 
but all felt disgusted, mortified and per- 

plexed. 

Meanwhile, not a sign was there of the 
offender. But no doubt by this time she 
was closeted with the principal. 
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“‘It was five o’clock, and I hurried up 
to my room, hoping to have it in seclu- 
sion for an hour before my chum, Nelly 
Morris, came in to dress ; but on the way 
a sound like suppressed sobbing struck 
my ear. It came from a partly open 
door—Miss Cameron’s. Some impulse 
bade me knock. I heard her spring to 
her feet. In an instant, with dry, heavy 
eyes and the same marble white face, she 
was at the door. 

**T looked, mutely. 
to say. 

‘‘Oh, it is you, Mary,” she said, with a 
feeble smile; ‘‘ I thought it was the man 
for my trunk, After all, I am going 
home.” 

‘¢Ob, Miss Cameron !” I exclaimed, pite- 
ously; ‘‘why did you do it? It was so 
unworthy of you !” 

‘‘Unworthy ?”’ there was just a touch 
of scorn in hersweet face. ‘* Why, Mary, 
judging by the way you girls have acted— 
it is—what one might expect—from me.” 

I blushed guiltily enough, and in spite 
of what she had done could not but ad- 
mire something in her look and bearing 
as she stood there; but perhaps others 
would have called it mere defiance. I 
held out my hand impulsively. 

‘*T am—oh, so sorry !” was all I could 
say ; but when I heard the wheels of the 
cab crunching on the gravel road, as Miss 
Cameron drove away unattended and un- 
forgiven, I felt glad I had even said so 
much, 

Before we went to bed that night every 
one knew Betty lay raving with fever— 
scarlet fever had been in the village, and 
accordingly, all were hustled away except 
myself; for asI had gone through the 
illness thoroughly, Miss Bolton was glad 
enough of my services. A trained nurse 
was engaged, and for ten days we watched 
in turns. Then our patient was pro- 
nounced out of danger; in another fort- 
night well enough to be taken home under 
the nurse’s care,and, judging from the 
daily letters received, I felt sure that her 
guardian’s family were greatly distressed 
over the girl’s illness away from her own 
people. Betty smiled languidly when I 
suggested this, 

‘“‘Humph! afraid I might not see my 
sixteenth birthday,” she said with a touch 
of her old ‘‘ snappiness,” ‘‘and so not come 
in for money they could handle !” 

And in spite of what I had learned dur- 
ing these weeks of little Betty’s poor 
riches—which brought her no home life 
nor real affection—I had a painful duty to 
perform before I could bid her good by. 

We were alone. Betty, ready for de- 
parture, leaned back in her easy chair 
before the fire, looking better than I had 
hoped, but by no means very happy over 
going ‘‘ home,” 

I drew from my pocket some slips of 
paper on which rough drawings were 
scrawled. Pigs of various kinds and in 
various ridiculous guises. I did not 
laugh, however, as I held the papers out 
to her. 

‘** Betty,” I said gravely, ‘I found these 
when you sent me to look for something 
in your desk. I thought it best to keep 
them until you were well enough to—ew- 
plain them.” 

Betty started forward, her face dyed 
scarlet, then paling again. She tried to 
speak, but could only lift a pair of guilty 
blue eyes to my face in silence. 

‘‘T understand,” I said at length ; ‘‘in 
your jealous—spite—what was it Betty— 
you ruined Miss Cameron’s picture! You 
broke our rule of honor—going into the. 
picture room—it must have been at night 
like a thief—you let her leave here dis- 
graced—you accepted the prize which 
belonged to her !” 

But now Betty sat upright with startled, 
flaming eyes. 

** No, Molly—no, I didn’t. Iknow I’m 
a mean, contemptible girl, but not as bad 
as all that!’ Betty's voice was shaken, 
and I began to think, in my part of Ade- 
la’s avenger, I had forgotten my duties as 
nurse. ‘‘ Kate Fleming came in the very 
night of the soirée and told me it was all 
right, only I mustn’t say a word. Adela 
Cameron would get the prize, and she— 
Kate—had apologized for me, and said 
how I just did it for fun. You see, almost 


I knew not what 





at once I was sorry, and Kate agreed to 








fix it all right—to rub out those hor-rid— 
pi-i-gs.” 

And now my patient broke down com- 
pletely, crying like a thorough baby— 
which, indeed, poor child, she was. I 
began to understand it. Betty, in one of 
her wild moments, had been persuaded 
by Kate into this ‘‘ practical” joke; then 
came her illness; Kate frightened by the 
serious consequences of their dishonorable 
prank had told this tale to quiet Betty’s 
conscience and fears. 


Well, a pretty mess they had made be- 
tween them of Adela Cameron’s first 
school year ! 

Betty’s mercurial temperament knew 
no half measures, and she was perfectly 
willing now to pour ovt the whole story 
to Miss Bolton, to plead for forgiveness, 
to promise anything—do anything which 
would set the matter right; and it was 
lucky for our *‘spoiled child,” I assure 
you, that she was too weak for the good 
scolding Miss Bolton tingled to give her. 

‘*Kate Fleming never shall return,” 
pronounced our principal, as she led the 
way back to her own room, Betty having 

departed with the nurse, Miss Brooks. 

‘* Now, Mary, the best thing we can do 
is to send for that poor, ill-used child at 
once, Will you go to Halesham for me 
on the next train’ You can explain at 
once it was not scarlet fever, only we kept 
the girls away lest their parents feel nerv- 
ous over it, Poor Adela! But what in- 
duced her to be silent about it? 

I wondered all the way on my trip to 
Miss Cameron’s home, and when the 
depot omnibus set me down before a very 
unpretending little cottage, I wondered 
all the more since, as I have told you, the 
girl we had “* frozen out” was regarded as 
an heiress. 

Adela herself opened the door. She 
started, then blushed on seeing me, 

**Oh, Mary, come in,” she said in her 
sweet, well-bred voice, and led the way 
into a small sitting room, plain, but 
scrupulously neat. 

‘*My auntie is a great invalid,” she ex- 
plained. I have just been in the kitchen 
making some broth for her;” and she took 
off the check gingham apron she had been 
wearing. 

**Oh! no matter,” I said, confusedly ; 
then I plunged headlong into my story. 

‘* Miss Cameron” listened with varying 
color and trembling lips. 

“T am—oh/” she clasped her hands 
tightly together, ‘‘so—grateful—so glad,” 
she said in a low voice—* this is—more 
than I can say.” 

‘But Adela,” I exclaimed, “why did 
you not clear yourself?” 

She smiled. 

‘* What !” she answered quickly, ‘*know- 
ing Betty Rogers’s guardian as I do? 
And how could I stand up and convict a 
girl, a schoolmate, of such meanness. I 
found it out, just as you did. I had come 
upon one of her rough drawings ; when 
my picture was exhibited I knew whom 
to blame. At first, Mary, I was going to 
spring up—simply say J had not done it, 
but unless I could prove who was the cul- 
prit where would have been the gain? I 
believed Kate Fleming was in the plot. 
I met her later and begged of her to clear 
me, She simply turned away in scorn. 
That was just before | left. Miss Bolton 
had desired me to withdraw from the 
school at once.” 

She paused, kneeling down to hold her 
trembling hands out to the fire, 

** Now, Mary, lam not ashamed to tell 
you more. It would bave been every- 
thing to me to get that scholarship, for 
six months ago we lost nearly every cent 
we possessed—Aunt Ruth and I—and 
coming back here was terrible.” 

‘* But it is all right now, dearest !” I ex- 
claimed eagerly ; ‘‘and just see what a 
welcome we will give you. And, oh! can 
you forgive us for not understanding 
you better?” 

In true school-girl fashion we planned 
and carried out a royal *‘ demonstration” 
for Miss Cameron’s return; and it was 
wonderful how soon we found out what a 
good ** comrade” we had, whom our silli- 
ness Came so very near making us lose ! 
As Maria Burt remarked: ‘* Blessed was the 
day that turned ‘ Miss Cameron’ into our 
own Adela.” And altho Betty Rogers did 
not come back—Kate, of course, was not 
received again—her really sweet letter of 
apology and contrition made ample 
amends, Adela declared; and we were 
none of us surprised when two years 
later Betty’s guardian requested Adela 
Cameron and her aunt to be Betty’s com- 
panions on a trip abroad, the two girls to 
study art together ; for, as Dr. Rogers re- 
marked, ‘ Betty had talent, but needed 
the right kind of impetus and influence, 
and Miss Cameron was just the friend to 
give it.” 

We have often talked it over—Adela 
and 1—in her happy home, where she has 
the ‘ busiest” studio, in which iliustra- 
tions of girl life to delight us all grow 
under her loving, skillful fingers. And 
only the other day | came upon Betty, in 
all her dignity of matronhood, posing 
with her bewitching little girl for Adela’s 
prize Christmas card. 


NEw York CITy. 





PEBBLES. 


‘“‘THE tornado,” said the artist, ‘igs 
anexample of the great force that may be 
found in a rough draft.”—Washington 
Star. 

.... During a thunderstorm, wouldn’t it 
be wise to put the milk in a smaller refrig- 
erator so that it wouldn’t have room to 
turn ?—Little Peddlington Gheewitz. 


..-.“*I recently performed four marriage 
ceremonies in twenty minutes,” remarked 
the Rev. Mr. Thirdly. ‘‘ That was at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour,” added Miss 
Flyp.—E£achange. 


..».‘* Look here,” said an excited man to 
a druggist, ‘‘you gave me morphine for 
quinine this morning.”’ ‘‘Is that so ?” re- 
plied the druggist. ‘‘Then you owe me 
twenty-five cents.”’—P. & S. Bulletin. 


-...Uncle Clover: ‘I reckon them city 
thieves must be an awful helpless set.” 
Mandy: ‘‘ Why?’ Uncle Clover: “ Well, 
I noticed all round signs ‘Look out for 
pickpockets !’ ’’—Chicago Inter-Ocedn. 


....Cresus: ‘‘ When I came here I didn’t 
have a cent in my pocket.”” Midas: “‘ When 
I came I didn’t even have a pocket.”” Cre- 
sus (admiringly): “How?” Midas; “T 
was born here.’”’—Kate Field’s Washington 


....Paterfamilias (facetiously): ‘‘ Wife 
sent me to get a good cook; have you an 
angel in your establishment ?”’ Boss uf In- 
telligence Office: ‘‘ No; but we have several 
who may become angels any day; they 
light the fire with kerosene.’”’—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 

....Nervous Lady Passenger (to deck 
hand): ‘‘Have you ever seen any worse 
weather than this, Mister Sailor?’ Deck 
Hand; “Take a word from an old salt, 
mum; the weather’s never very bad while 
there’s any feemales on deck a-makin’ hen- 
quiries about it.”—Pick-Me-Up. 


...-The Old Masters.—Art Patron: 
“Only three hundred francs for a genuine 
Rembrandt, and so well preserved, too; 
that is really very cheap. What does the 
picture represent?’ Broker: ‘“‘Can’t you 
see? The Battle of Sedan, per Bacco !’’— 
It Mondo Umoristico. 


....They were talking about the beef, 
which was very tough, at the boarding- 
house table. Some one suggested that it 
was from an old cow. “It seems strange,” 
said Mrs. G., “ but the tenderest beef I ever 
saw was from a cow fifteen or twenty 
years old.” ‘‘ That’s easily explained,” said 
a big Irishman at the foot of the table; 
“the cow was so old she was childish.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


MY GARDEN. 
BY H. A, WOODWORTH. 


LAST year my little garden-plot 
Was barren as a desert waste ; 
Peas and potatoes had I[ not, 
Nor did I melting melons taste. 


The earth-born plants, that skyward gazed, 
Were blighted in an evil hour; 

And I with grief was nearly crazed, 
Viewing my ruined cauliflower. 


The frail flowers oped their pale blue eyes, 
Which soon, alas! were closed in death ! 

It seemed that lightning from the skies 
Blasted the blossoms in a breath. 


This year, indeed, my frenzied eye 
Shall gaze upon no baneful blight ; 
The garden my neat cottage by 
Will be, I ween, a splendid sight. 


My plot no marplot plague shall mar, 
My squashes, turnips, beets and peas 
Will make my garden fairer far 
Than that of the Hesperides. 


My flowers, tho men may deem it strange, 
Shall rival those of elfin glens ; 

Why will there be this wondrous change ? 
My next-door neighbor’s killed his hens! 
SACKVILLE, N. B. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
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1, The language of the Scotch Highlands; 
2, withered ; 3, actually existing ; 4,a part 
in singing; 5, a journey; 6, press; 7, har- 
ness ; 8, part of a circle; 9, a small piece of 








meat. 
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DIAGONAL. 
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Upper word across: 1. One who inter- 


changes letters. 
. A knowledge of future events. 
. Making goods for the market. 
The structure of different parts. 
. Many conflicting. 
. One who offers congratulations. 
. Religious assemblies. 
. Previous representation. 
. The act of rendering anything myste- 
rious. 
10. Aspects of planets. 
11. A delusion of the imagination. 
12. The mode of utterance. 
13. The act of a’ 
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She uses it—most 
You'll find 
the arguments all on her side 
—what can you say against it ? 
We are willing to leave the 


Pearline. 
bright women do. 


casein her hands. You'll end 
by using it. The fact is, every 
argument as to the easiest, 
safest and best way of secur- 
ing perfect cleanliness is set- 
tled by Pearline. If you use 
it, you know that thisis so. If 
you don’t use it, sooner or later 
you'll have to be convinced. 


Beware of imitations. 361 JAMES PYLEN. Y. 
vex ot the finest 
WHI in ‘Amorton. 


TMAN, 


Waar 
Phi ents 


AWNINGS | FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 
Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 


Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 


S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York. 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT >? 
. $2, 1 buysa @9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial, Latest 
ol and style. Verfect, reliable and finely finished 
bet | the best material used and warranted for © 
ve have been in the manufacturing business 
y years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
lI nething but what we can guarantee as represented quote 
— Write to-day for our large 
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: 
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FREE. 


is one of the most ¢ ‘omplete ever p: sh itebey 


rise gen aw | peg 
WXFORD MFG. C CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 
11TH. 


DIAMOND. 


HEXAGON. 
TART 
C oO 


E N 
TNET 


RHYMED HUZZLE. 
Paderewski. 


ACROSTIC BETWEEN WORDS, 


Bear 

men 
rum 
ram 
wed 


$75.00. Last Chance. 
30-inch wheels fitted with Mor. 
gan & Wright pneumatic tire, 
ay dest steel tubing, tangent 
ss Garford saddle, diamond 
frame, ball-bearings all over, 
Best value ever offered. 

J. E. POORMAN, Cc incinnati, Ohio. 


VP, RIAD PEOPLE WH oO EX PEC TTO 
IstT THE WORLD’S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for nemo to 
The Christian Home Bu 

Room 4 Metropolitan Block, ré Ehicago, Ill. 


Remington Bicycles. 

















EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Three Patterns for ’93. 
Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS C0,, 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ORPNEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 











220 hthadaadl Avena. F New Vert. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Three tints—Whi 












Refreshing, cleanly, healthful, and harnpless. 





All Druggists and 
Fancy Stores. 
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A PRIESTLEY | FABRIC. 
Will make you a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY @00D8 are to be 


OBTAINED at all the leading dry goods sto 
Weaves! In Popular Designs! At Popular Pri 


Examine the Selvedge! Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B, Priestley & Co.) Without this stamp the goods 
are not genuine. 





res throughout the United States. In Popular 
ces! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. 











VEGETABLE 


AIN seernovER 


THE WONDER UF HEALING! — 
ron. "FILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 

NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR! 
UsE LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM. 








For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 
Hundreds of testimantals. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20, ’85. 

Henry Loftie— LAL me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. Krom personal experience I 
find it is all you claim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose. 


Le bs ena ——: Sn AEeCED, M.D. 
or sale DS 16 n ru sts. (Cata' ogue. 
HEN! RY L.OF Ea nON. Nyracuee, N x. ¥. 


Sent by express, ytd paid, $1. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
TO ‘THE LAND OF THE Mi IDNIGHT SU} SUN. 
A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Yenmark, 
an experienc ed tourist and a linguist. For itineraries, 
address Miss Schmidt, 406 La Sa e Ave., ¢ whic ago, Iii. 






THE FINEST FISMINGRESORTS 1M 





f, TNE NORTHWEST vee LAKE 
\ifj @ASC POND vane vita 
i, Gent pose ot rs a rn 
NY WISCONSIN ard nes 


CHICAGO 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach Oalifornia is 
Ohicago the 
Route — Atchison, & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


by way of 


and Santa Fe 


Topeka 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 


one interested in the subject on 


go, Ill, 





PACKFT COMPANY. 


ondon, and Hamburg, 


horse power. ime eines: 


Col’bia..May 11.1 M. ; Aug. Vic...June 15.7 A.M. 


application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- | ©. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
Exprep Service to Southampton, 


by the magnificent owin- screw steamships of 13-16,000 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0., 


Manufactu vers and Dealers 







», _ FINE 
“urr’S SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.: 23d 8t., N.Y, 

on genuine Edwin 

. Burt Shoe has full 

oF. . stamped on lin- 

ing and sole of each 

shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. __ 


NEW TAPPANZEE HOTEL, 


SOUTH NYACK Ape DSON, WILL OPEN 
MA 


Lining Stamp 











20TH. 
River and mountain scenery upsurpassed ; private 
dock, stabling, electric lights; 1 hour from city; 
trains hourly; 2 minutes from depot. For informa- 


tions and terms anury - 
JOHN LADJING, Proprietor. 


THELAPAYETT SARATOGA.N Y. 


Finest L ocation, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cuisine, First-class ace ommodations for 125 guests. 


$2.00 to #2. 50 per day. Special rates for the season. 


Cc. K. TODD, Manager. 





Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House and Annexes 
OPEN MAY 20th. 

Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fi Fireproof, 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair shou!) 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8ST., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Daring the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting witi the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER? 


Yo. 


Send six cents to pay postage for an illustrated 
og E of 15 pages describing the summer resorts on 
the New York, Ontario and Western Railway. In 
the healthiest and most delightful region accessible 
to New York; 2,000 feet above the sea. It gives a list 
of over 90) hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 
rates of board, distances, etc.. etc. Can be had free. 
In New York at Nos. ll, If}, 171, 212, 371, 944, 1,323 
Broadway, 747 Sixth Ave., 134 Fast 125th St., 264 West 
25th St., 251 Columbus’ Ave., ticket offices :oot of 


Franklin and West Forty-second Sts. In Brooklyn 
at 4 Court St., 869 Fulton St., 215 Atlantic Ave., 98 
Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, or to J. 

Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
St.. New York. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 
feet above sea level. No malaria, no mos- 
quitoes, pure water, good food. The possi- 
bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 
tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 
ing, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 


CHARLES ST. JOHN, 


Port Jervis, N. J. 





Aug’a V. Ma 18, 7:30 A.M, Normannia, Ju.22.12.30P.M 
Normannia. May 25,2 P.M. | F.Bismarc k, June2.7 7A.M. 
F. Bismarck.Junel.7 A.M. | Colambia. July 6, at A.M. 
Columbia... .« June 8, 12M. Aug. Vic. July 13,7 * M. 
HAMBURG- AMERIC, AN PACKET Co., 37 B’way, N. Y. 


DAILY TRAINS OF WAGN 


Railroad Tickets, 

Meals in Dining Cars, 

Berths in Sleeping Cars, 
AND 





] 
co 


Hotel Accommodations, 


Grafton's World's Fare 


FOR THE ENTIRE ROUND TRIP 


ALL ON ONE TICKET .. 


And Everything First-class. 





Special swore. win 


INDERMERE 


ER NEW VESTIBULED CARS 


Between NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





For Pamphlet giving full 
particulars, address 


J.J. GRAFTON, 


363 Broadway, N.Y. 
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BEST pours IN THE WORLD. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3, 000 TONS. © 


BAKER’S sreakrast cocoa. 
SAMPLES WALL PAPER: 


Sc. for nosraee Deduct it when ordering. Factory 
prices. CADY.305 High St., Prov.,R.1. 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 





FORM vs. “SUBSTANCE. 
The form of a furnace may be secured 
without the ability to heat. The ‘ Perfect’’ 
furnace, which we manufacture, is the result 
of science, experience and mechanical 
knowledge combined. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 





SN Nee 


‘Upi in Vermont, 


where the mercury drops to 25° or 30° below zero: 
you will find a good many houses heated by the 


{Furman Hot Water or 
Steam Boilers. 


These Vermonters write us that they have no 
trouble keeping their houses warm and that the 
“FURMAN" is as easy to manage as a stove. 
Their experience may be valuable to you, Our 
book free. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 
#10 Dunn St., 


Geneva, N. Y. 


,HAIR AN SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the natr grow thick and soft. 
~ Sg se ene nett ases of the 

kin, Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. auarassies orbyvmailS0cta 44 Stone St. N.Y. 









“OF THE AGH 


avery FAMI Ly 
HOULD HAVE | 


= NE POUND TIN 
— le ry A CTS. in CA f 
HEN WHITMAN & SON 


NTORS AND SOLE oN 
PaaS eae PP. & S 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
x; NEW YORK, 


Sanka: sas: 
Dress Suit Cases 
Hat Cases, 


For 





American and 





European Travel. 
161 Broadway,bet.Cortlandt & Liberty Sts. 


6SS Broadway, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 
701 Sixth Ave.. between 40th and Ast Sts. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
aad indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought tohaveiton sale. Ask for it. 

D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North ad St.. ‘Phila... Pa. 








An account of the only rational mode of L (eaters. 


Pamphlet edition, l(c. Address THE WILLIAMSON 
SANITARIUM, New London, Conn. 

















farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SOME DAIRY MATTERS. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 


Treatment for Garget.—In the spring sea- 
son of the year there is more or less trouble 
with garget in the dairy herd. It is quite 
often the case that, for three or four days 
after calving, the udder of the cow is ex- 
tremely hard; but this hardness may soon 
pass away without treatment other than 
gentle rubbing with the hand for a few 
moments before or after milking. Hot 
water may also be applied with good effect. 
Some also recommend the use of kerosene 
and vaseline together, rubbed upon the 
udder; but there may be a condition of the 
udder when true garget is present, which 
will need a different treatment. The first 
thing to be done is to allay the feverish 
condition of the cow by some cooling laxa- 
tive; and here, again, the familiar remedy 
of Epsom salts will be found to be of advan- 
tage. A pound of these salts dissolved in a 
warm, thin gruel should be given imme- 
diately after garget is discovered. Some 
think that cold water simply is the best 
treatment ; but when this is used it should 
be applied with a sponge dipped in water 
the temperature of which is about 55° Fahr- 
enheit. The remedy must be applied some 
little time to have its effect. Another rem- 
edy which we have seen given, but which 
we cannot vouch for, is to boil a pint of 
beans until soft and then mix them with 
meal and give them to the cow until a cure 
is effected. Should the cow not eat this 
mess more water may be used to boil the 
beans, and they may be strained out and 
used with bran asa bran mash. Another 
remedy is to give a tablespoonful of saltpe- 
ter mixed with an equal amount of common 
salt and repeat in two or three days. The 
main feature of any cure is, however, the 
rubbing of the udder with the hand; and 
we think if vaseline is used at the same 
time it will have an advantageous effect. 
The milk should be drawn from the udder 
frequently during a case of garget. 

Markcting Butter.—We are inclined to 
think that a good many good housewives 
who take much pains in the making of 
butter, and really produce a good article, 
take off the keen edge of the market price 
by shipping in improper packages, giving 
the butter a slovenly appearance. If one 
desires to make use of any one of the many 
very excellent butter packages on the mar- 
ket, she can do so, and would probably re- 
cover considerably more than the price of 
these packages in the advanced price which 
she would get for her butter; but if she 
ships in common tubs sheshould be partic- 
ularly careful to have these tubs clean, 
wholesome, and free from any taint what- 
ever. It is said that even the new tub can 
be sweetened by boiling some clover or hay 
in it, and then thoroughly washing. This 
takes away the new, woody taste of the tub 
which is conveyed to the butter if not re- 
moved. But what is better yet than ship- 
ping in ordinary tubs is to use a stamp and 
die, and stamp the butter in pound pack- 
ages, Which may then be placed with the 
larger packages for shipment. A butter 
stamp costs but little, and it adds immeas- 
urably to the attractiveness of the butter, 
which is simply another way of stating that 
it causes it to bring a much better price. 
Care should be taken in this matter of pre- 
paring the butter for shipment, inasmuch 
as,in the course of the season, the extra 
price gained thereby will pay the butter 
maker nicely, 

An Eastern Butter Makers’ Association. 
—The organization of an Eastern Butter 
Makers’ Association is being agitated by 
the Practical Dairyman and some of the 
agricultural papers. There is already what 
is known as the National Butter Makers’ 
Association, which holds meetings annual- 
ly, but always in the Western, or Central 
Western States. Our Eastern butter 
makers, by which I mean creamerymen, 
superintendents of creameries and others, 
claim they cannot get the advantages of 
this national association for the reason 
that these meetings are never held in the 


Kast, and it is rather expensive in that it 


takes time (and time is money) to attend 
the Western gatherings. 

It is proposed, without any idea of oppo- 
sition to the already organized association, 
to form another association in the Eastern 
States for the benefit of the Eastern butter- 
making fraternity, dairymen and others. 
There is no doubt but that such an organ- 
ization would be beneficial in many ways, 








It would bring the butter makers together 
annually, both in a social and business 
way ;and,in order to keep abre‘st of the 
times, subjects of practical importance 
should be discussed and new methods 
adopted in our butter factories. Assured- 
ly, if the national organization, so called, is 
a good thing in the West, alike organiza- 
tion in the East would be helpful to East- 
ern creamerymen. But we think that the 
organization should be constituted not only 
of actual butter makers, but also of private 
dairymen and all who are practically inter- 
ested in the manufacture of butter for mar- 
ket orin the making of cheese. 

The coming fall season will be a good 
time for the organization of this Eastern 
Butter Makers’ Association, and some cen- 
tral point, most convenient to the largest 
number, should be selected for the place of 
meeting. To make a success of it will re- 
quire not a little hard work and some 
money ; but yet we believe that creamery 
managers and patrons and private dairy- 
men who may be made to understand the 
usefulness of such an organization, will be 
found ready to help advance the movement. 
We do not see what objection there can be 
to such an organization. 

About Warming Water for Cows.—Com- 


_ paratively few farmers look upon the cow 


as a machine, but that is exactly what she 
is. We give ber food as we would put grain 
into a mill, with the expectancy of a return ; 
and when we give her water to drink it 
should be at the ordinary temperature of 
the cow’s body, so that it will not have to 
be warmed up by her animal heat. If we 
can keep up a summer temperature in the 
stable, and do not let the cow become ex- 
posed to winter winds and snows, then we 
have overcome one great objection to win- 
ter butter making. We know of dairymen 
who keep a constant supply of warm water 
running before their cows while in the 
stables, and we also know of others who 
warm their stables as one warms his own 
residence, 

Does it pay ? is the question. These m+n 
say it does. While comparatively few 
scientific experiments to test the advantage 
of warming water for cows have been tried, 
there is one to which we may refer to show 
that the system is worth our practice. This 
was made in Kansas at the agricultural 
farm some years agoin the month of Febru- 
ary, and warm and cold water were given 
on alternate days. Four cows were used 
in the experiment, two of which were Short- 
borns and two were Jerseys. The water 
was procured from a well, and the first 
three days warmed to 80° Fahrenheit, and 
the next two days was warmed to 90°, and 
after that the temperature was raised to 
100°. This was to accustom the cows to 
drinking warm water. The food of these 
cows was precisely the same as that of the 
others not in the test. The result of the 
experiment of giving warm and cold water 
on alternate days may be summarized as 
follows: On the days in which warm water 
was given for a drink, during this month 
of February, the daily milk yield of the 
cows was 878 pounds, and on the days when 
cold water was given for a drink, the milk 
yield was 805 pounds, showing that the 
total increase in milk while warm water 
was used, was sixty-eight pounds, making 
a total increase of 8.47 per cent. Refer- 
ence to the table which is given with the 
report shows that the day of warm drink 
was invariably followed by an increase over 
the day of cold drink. Of course, this is 
but a single experiment, and it might have 
been better to make the test with a 
full week of warm drink as against another 
week of cold drink, yet experiments along 
this line go to show that there is a decided 
advantage in giving the cow warm drink 
in winter. 

CHATHAM, N. Y. 
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RURAL LIFE IN MONTANA. 





BY ELIZABETH R, FLAGLER, 


I sit alone in my little claim cabin, the 
only woman in miles around, the boundless 
prairie stretching out like a sea on every 
side; and, indeed, the comparison is not 
far-fetched. As I recently’ stood on high 
ground, the opposite bluffs rising one above 
another, and scattered here and there with 
patches of snow, looked strikingly like the 
waves of thesea. The number of bluffs is 
infinite, their rounded outlines indicating 
the action of water in some far distant age. 
The valleys are called coulees, one of the 
many Mexican terms in use in this country. 
It gives one a strange sensation of isolation 
and loneliness to look out on these billows 
of bluffs, no habitation in sight, no human 
being within call. 

We are emerging from a hard winter. 
Cold, ah, not the cold of the East, where 





ten degrees below zero is startling, but 
where the frost is an inch deep on the 
windowpanes, where the men’s beards are 
constantly white with long icy pendants at- 
tached thereto, where one’s face freezes 
before he knows it, and where the ther- 
mometer stands forty or fifty, or even sixty 
degrees below zero, then we think it cold. 
But do not imagine this is the normal cli- 
mate. 

Last summer the thermometer stood one 
hundred and five and even one hundred and 
ten—need I say above zero ? In the winter 
we do not expect continuous cold weather, 
the climate being greatly modified by the 
chinook winds—warm winds from the Japan 
current. It was intensely cold February 
Ist, but before the month was nearly over 
the outside door was left open a great part 
of thetime. On the whole the climate is 
fine, the air delightfully clear and bracing. 
One can distinctly see outlines of rocks and 
mountains at great distances, where it 
would be impossible to do soin the East. 
On a hill opposite my cabin are scattered an 
infinite number of rocks, many so soft they 
can be easily broken, and these are worn 
into many fantastic shapes,often appearing 
as tho piled up by hand. On many of these 
hills are circles of stones, marking the sites 
of Jndian tepees of the olden time. One 
circle is often much larger than the others, 
and we suppose these were the sites of coun- 
cil tents. A huge rock near us was former- 
ly an Indian burial-place, tho that term is 
not very applicable, as the Indians of this 
vicinity did not inter their dead, but placed 
the remains upon some high rock, oreven in 
trees, where trees were found. Upon this par- 
ticular rock many skulls were found ; hence 
it was called by the suggestive name of Skull 
Rock, since changed to the more classical 
title of Pompey’s Pillar. Beads and bits of 
cloth may still be found upon its summit. 
The skull of at least one Indian warrior 
was put to a most ignoble use. A mischie- 
vous cowboy took it from what was in- 
tended to be its final resting-place, and 
placed it over the door of a cabin belonging 
to a certain colored individual, who was 
greatly startled by the discovery of this 
ghastly trophy, refused to go again to his 
claim, and was glad to sell to a neighbor- 
ing ranchman. The Piegans and Blackfeet 
were the Indian tribes in this vicinity ; 
there is a Piegan reservation a hundred 
miles from us. Since the Custer massacre 
the Indians have been kept on their reser- 
vations, tho instances are not wanting in 
which they have escaped. The most nota- 
ble of these was the march of the Nez 
Perces in 1877. They deliberately walked off 
their reservation, and marched eleven hun- 
dred miles before being captured near the 
Canada line by General Miles. Great was 
the consternation of the settlers along the 
route, but unless attacked the Indians in- 
jured noone. So near were they to the 
line that they would have crossed that 
day save for the timely arrival of General 
Miles upon the scene of action. 

The distances in this country are truly 
startling to the newcomer. We are thirty 
miles from the railroad or any town. Our 
nearest town is Fort Benton, the highest 
point of navigation on the Missouri River ; 
but the stage brings the precious mailbag 
three times a week, and we feel that we are 
favored. 

Recently I visited friends forty miles 
from us who came from our own county in 
dear old New York. While there I attend- 
ed my first Montana party. Five ladies and 
twenty-three gentlemen were in attendance, 
quite the usual proportion in the country. 
The calling-off was Western in the extreme, 
one figure of the quadrille being as follows: 
‘Birdie in center, and three times round. 
Birdie fly out, and hawk fly in. Hawk fly 
out and swing birdie.” It is unnecessary 
to say there were no wallflowers among the 
“birdies,” the bachelors filled that part of 
the program. Tho Montana is as large as 
New England, New York, and a great part 
of Pennsylvania combined, the population 
is only one hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand, only one third being of the gentle sex. 

On our return from this trip we rode a 
long distance through a former bed of the 
Missouri River, called the ‘Sag.’ The 
banks on either side indicate the former 
width of the stream, and the marks of 
water are distinctly visible. 

In speaking of distances I should have 
mentioned the city of Lewistown, one hun- 
dred milesfrom the railroad. The freight 
is carried in huge canvas-covered wagons, 
sometimes a dozen horses attached. Janu- 
ary 16th we met some of these freighters 
returning to Lewistown with Christmas 
goods, the drivers having been detained by 
storms, and the bad condition of the roads. 
I greatly fear Santa Claus did not appear 
to Young America in Lewistown. Such 
are the uncertainties of life in a new coun- 
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try. Itis well to have everything on hand 
long before it is needed, even Christmas 
gifts. 

Montana is essentially a stock-growing 
country, water being too scarce for farming 
purposes. The cattle are turned loose on 
the range, as the Government land is called; 
the sheep are also pastured on the range, 
but each band is in charge of a herder, 
There is an unwritten but most potent law 
in regard to the range controlled by each 
stockman. Great is the offense given in 
case of trespass, and most energetic are 
the measures taken to prevent a repetition. 

I must not close this article without giv- 
ing some attention to the dialect, some- 
what bewildering to a “ pilgrim” or ‘‘ ten- 
derfoot,” as a newcomer is called. Pennies 
are almost unknown, nothing less than a 
nickel being in circulation here, hence 
pennies are called “pilgrim gold.” A 
horse-trainer is always called a ‘‘ broncho- 
buster.” Any one who wishes to appear 
stylish is accused of “ putting on dog ’’; any- 
thing worn out is of ‘‘no more use than last 
year’s bird’s nest”; to play the piano is *‘ to 
claw the ivories’”’; to cook “to sling the 
hush ’’; an energetic man is ‘“‘a hustler’’; a 
clergyman, a ‘‘sky pilot’’; freighters are 
termed “ bull whackers” and ‘‘ mule skin- 
ners,” I fear not without cause. The usual 
term of assent is ‘‘You bet,’? more emphati- 
cally ‘‘ You bet your life.” I do not doubt 
there is much more with which I am as yet 
unacquainted. 

STEELTON, CHOTBAU Co., MON., April, 1893, 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY,. 





THE largest poultry farm in the United 
States is located on Long Island, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. It con- 
sists of 1,800 acres of land, with five miles 
of water front. One room in a building con- 
taining a capacity of 30,000 eggs under fa- 
vorable circumstances will hatch out chicks 
in the space of twenty-one days. There are 
35,400 square feet of brooding room, and 
$120,000 capital invested. This season it is 
expected to net $12,000 profit over all ex- 
penses. A prominent physician of large 
means is the owner of this remarkable and 
seemingly impossible venture. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of meat 
and bones for laying hens. It isso cheap 
every one can have it; when all else fails 
meat and bones, cut fine and fed moderate- 
ly each day, will bring forth eggs abun- 
dantly. It is too often the case that this is 
neglected and hens fail to respond to other- 
wise good care. In cold weather, like last 
winter, when evgs sold as high as fifty and 
sixty cents in our market, the flock was 
doing no *‘ shelling out.’’ If you want eggs, 
please do not forget this important food. 


Looking over a dozen coops of thorough- 
bred fowls a few days ago, noting the good 
points in their general appearance, were I 
now to choose three varieties in my judg- 
ment that stood first as a choice, my selec- 
tion would be Brown Leghorns, meaning 
the egg side of the flock to a certainty ; then 
Barrec Plymouth Rocks would rank next, 
being layers as well as nice market dressers; 
then the light Brahma would come next, 
being an excellent table fowl and a fairly 
good layer. In these three varieties you 
can combine the qualities fuuud more or 
less in the two or more dozen standard 
breeds of high-class poultry. 


A prominent breeder of White Leghorns 
in New York State wrote to me, inquiring 
how to avoid moisture from the warmth of 
a flock of fowls, causing the building in 
which they were confined to sweat. To 
this question let me advise any who find 
this difficulty to have a window in the 
highest part of the building, one at each 
end is best. It need not be large, but 
should be four or five feet above the heads 
of the fowls, to prevent a draught coming 
near tothem. ‘This can be lowered an inch 
at top and bottom in cold weather, and in- 
creased as the weather becomes warmer. 
Good ventilation will invigorate the flock. 


There is much to be said in favor of 
ducks as profit yielders amung marketable 
fowls. First, they are usually much bardi- 
er than a chicken under similar care. Few 
show signs of any disease at a period of life 
when chickens invariably ail with some 
trouble. Second, they sell as market fowls 
for at least fifty cents more than chickens. 


PITTSBURG, PENN, 





gprs Good for 
N leather is wanting in 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want It. 





Patent lambskin- with -wool-on 


swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y, 








For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





; Convenience | 2 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


‘The best way to improve and strengthen 
‘ Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
‘little of this famous product. 
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DVININ 


The complexion is the ther. 














mometer of the blood. Sallow 


and bilious complexions mean 
that the system is impéverished. 


Bovinine will change all that. o 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We cal) your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT. 


The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the “ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House Patating; 

MNHEAVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we confidently commend it to you as the best article 
in the market. 

First—It is ready for use and easily applied. 

Second—It is more economical than lead and oil, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 


»le. 

Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 

Fourth—It will not “chalk off,” but remain firm and 
durable. 

Fifth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 

Sicth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil. 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 

ETAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO.,, 

116 High St., Boston. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 








5 Ton $45 


Other sizes proportionately low. ent 
Every Scale warranted, on trial, 


Catalogue Free. Address 


OSGOOD & CO. Binghamton, N.Y. 


PANEL ED Perm t nd ttractiv 3 fo 
P A N E LE D churches, balls. and seen Mowe | 
f atimates to 
M ETAL OA. NORTH P CO. 


CEILINGS foe i. 





House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 





COFFEE “IMPERIAL COBBAN,” Better than 

Mocha andJava,fresh roasted never varies. 

5 and 10 pound packages,40c, a pound, sent by express, 
Coban Coffee Company, ¥9 Front St., New York. 
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ssieyperrrerryry err 
= IN THE WEST. 3 


e ie new paper issued by the 
CHICAGO, ROCK tte t RNS cen ne 
= CALLED THE 4 TILER: 
Stells all about it and will besent FR 3 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
y, Chi Rook Island and Pacific Rail » Chicago, Ill, 
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STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
a8 Slew ron One 


Offer Superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue. 
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If you are building a goou house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not. rust 
that requires no a or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 


NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N.J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggisté 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 
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Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, #7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00] Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old .25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 


apers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

e can supply Files or Binders for THE 
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bers, post-paid, for $1 00. 
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Mechly Warket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, May 11th, 1893.1 
TEA—On the whole dealers have been disap- 
pointed with the spring trade, and there is little 
promise of better business, Desirable goods, 
however, are held firmly with confidence. 
Amoy is quoted at 13@l7c.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; 
new Formosa, 17@42c., and Japan, 11@35c. 
COFFEE.—The offerings of mild grades of 
coffee are light, but it is expected that East In- 
dia growths will soon wake up and be in de- 
mand. Holders are waiting patiently for the 
change for the better. Java is 21@28c.; Mocha, 
22@224¢c.; Maracaibo, 17@2134c.; Laguayra, 18@ 
22'4c., and Brazil, 1544@17%c. 

SUGAR.—Refined is quiet but firm, with cut 
loaf and crushed, 534@5.94c.; powdered, 5.69@ 
5%c.; granulated, 5.31@5%c.; Columbia “ A,” 
5.06@5\4c., and Mould ** A,” 544@5.69e. 


PROVISIONS.—The free arrival of live hogs 
at the West has weakened the tone of the pro- 
vision market, and it closes weakly at present 
quotations. Old and newmess pork is easy at 
$20.75@21.50; short clear, $21.50@22.50, and fam- 
ily, $20.5°@21. Beef is firm, but with small 
sales at $10@13 for family, and $8@9 for extra 
mess. Cut mets are quiet, with shoulders at 
944@9%4c.; hams, 13'44@l4c., and bellies, 11@13c. 
Lard is easy, with Western steam at $11.22%@ 
11.25 per tierce. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
steady, with country-dressed veals at 6@9c.; 
city-dressed, 7@10c., and selected carcasses, 
10%c. Hogs are quiet, with all weights quoted 
at 10c. Spring lambs are steady at 10c, per ®., 
and $3@2.55 each by the head. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Business in flour has 
been fairly active, but at the close business is 
restricted by holders’ firm views on account of 
the reaction in wheat. In some instances orders 
for mills have been advanced, and buyers are 
holding on for more favorable conditions. 
Winter wheat patents are held at $3.85@4; 
straights, $3.25@3.60; clears, $3@3.40; spring 
wheat patents, $4.35@4.50; straights, $3.75@4.14. 
and clears in sacks, $2.85. Rye mixed are $2.90@ 
3.10. Rye flour is more active and higher, at 
$3.10@3.30. Cornmeal is steady, with a fair de- 
mand. Brandywine is $2.80,and yellow West- 
ern, $2.65@2.75. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—There is little inquiry 
for cash wheat. The last week of fair weather 
has been favorable to spring seeding, and work 
is well under way. But the condition of winter 
wheat is more depressing. Reports affirm that 
Ohio’s crop will be 4 less than last year, and 
Missouri, Indiana, Kansas and Michigan, \% less. 
The estimates of the winter wheat crop are 
put at 250,000,000 bushels against 359,000,000 for 
last year. July wheat is 8244@83c., and No. 2 
red winter cash wheat, 80}4@82'¢c., and No. 2 
hard winter, 81344c. The Government report is 
not as low as expected, the condition being 75.3, 
a reduction of only 2.1 from April. Weather is 
favorable for corn, and tbis makes prices fall 
rapidly. Corn is being planted rapidly in the 
West. May corn closes firmly at 4944@50‘ec., 
and July at 504@50c%. Cash corn is greatly de- 
pressed and in little demand. Oats are weaker 
with corn, and No.2 oats are 36@37'4c.; No. 3, 
d5c.; No.2 white, 4244@42%c. Barley is nomi- 
nal at 65@66c. for State, and rye dull but firm at 
60@62c. for State. The demand for hay is fair, 
and supply only moderate. Prime is 90@95c. ; 
No. 8 to No. 1, 75@85c., and shipping, 70@75c. 


Straw is quiet, with rye at 50@65c., and oat, 40 
(@A5e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has had a 
varying market this week. It was firm at the 
close of last week, but developed weakness on 
Monday. This was held untit Tuesday, when 
prices advanced a cent per pound, but now at 
the close the market is weaker again. State 
creamery is worth 24@29éc.; Western extras, 29 
@20Véc; firsts, 28@286c., and seconds, oy a 
State dairy comes in for a good share of the de- 
mand, and holds firm at 20@29\4c. for extras, 28 
@284c. for firsts, and 264@27c. for seconds. 
Welsh tubs firsts are 2744@28c., and extras 28% 
@2vc. Western packings are quiet with imita- 
tion creamery at 22@27c.; dairy, 20@26c., and 
factory, 20@26c. New cheese is a shade weaker, 
especially on white. Large sizes, white, are 10@ 
10%c., and colored 9@9%c.; small sizes, 94@10c. 
Part skims are 2@8c. per th. Old cheese is quiet 
with large fancy at 114@l2c., and common to 
choice, 84@llc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—All kinds of live 
fowls and birds are steady and held at good 
prices. The market has been firm all of the 
week, and dealers have no complaint to make. 
Spring chickens are 70c.@$1 per vair; fowls, 
dig 5c.; young roosters, 13c., and old roosters, 

o9ec.; turkeys, 114@13c.; ducks, 60@90c. per 
pair, and geese, $1@1.37 per pair. Fresh dressed 
poultry is rather dull, but only in moderate sup- 
yly. Prices remain unchanged, Turkeys are 
8@16c. per 1b.; broiling chickens, 45@50c.; fowls 
13%@lie.: L. J. spring ducks, 35@38c., an 
squabs, $3.50 per doz. Frozen poultry is in lit- 
tle demand, and at unchanged prices. Eggs 
are weaker. owing to warm weather and heavy 
receipts. Near-by and Western are 154@15\4c.; 
Southwestern, 1544c. per doz., and Southern, 
weak, at laml4Kic. Duck eggs are 18@2ic., and 
goose eggs, 25@28c. per doz. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New 
Bermuda potatoes are in good supply, and lower 
at $3@5 per bbl.; Southern, green and small and 
weak at $3@4; domestic stock, old potatoes, 
firmer at $2@2.50 per 180 lbs. in bulk, and British 
magnums, $2 25@2.50 per box. Sweet potatoes 
are quiet at $3.50@5 per bbl. Bermuda onions 
are steady at $1.55@1.60 per crate, and old do- 
mestic red onions, $1.50@2.50 per bbl. Other 
vegetables are quoted as follows: Russian tur- 
nips, 60@75c. per bbl.; Florida cabbages, $1@1.50 
per bbl.; string beans, $1@1.75 per crate ; Norfolk 
zreen peas, $1.25@2 per basket; Florida beets, 

1@1.50 per crate; Florida tomatoes, $1.25@2.50 
er carrier crate ; prime to extra asparagus, $2@ 
3.50 per doz. bunches; Southern lettuce, 75c.@$1 











per basket; Florida new squash, $1@1.25 per 
crate; Florida cucumbers, a3 = crate, and 
Norfolk radishes, 50c.@$1 per 100 bunches, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of ali in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall wt. New York. 


On A LeveL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mig. Co., Springfield, Mass 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 








We offer the choicest 
stock for Men and 
Boys at the lowest 
prices. 


Fine Clothing 


Large and attractive 
assortment for cus- 
tom orders, includ- 
ing the choice styles 
of all ‘markets. 


Piece Goods 


Fine Dress Shirts to 
order. Imported and 
Domestic Under- 
wear in best quali- 
ties. Neckwear in 
pew and elegant de- 
signs. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Furnishing Goods 





Union Square, New York. 





Careful Carpet Cleaning Co., 
COE & BRANDT, Proprietors, 


419, 421, & 423 East 48th Street, 
1558 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 132 38th Street. 


Latest Improved Machinery. 


Write for price-list. 
Established 1883. 


Low Estimates, +} AD 
cemeteries Dodd's ey waar st: BOSTON 
1H A Practical, Every-day 


, GREATAMERICAN a Book 


c eaeptnios over 2,500 
e@ tested recipes, 320 
FR E E. Don’t fail to’ get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


ress 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
or. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 








The best 


only 


builders use only the best materials—lumber, 

brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever. goes ad 
the construction of a buildin ; they em loy 
the best workmen and pa 


the 


wages; they get better prices for their work than their less A. ul oe 


tors, and always get the 


st contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


the following standard brands: 


“* ANCHOR” -fitactanest 

** ARMSTRONG & 

**ATLANTIC” ay 

**‘BEYMER-BA MAN” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER”’ (St. Loule) 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo 

** DAVIS- CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


+> = " (Pitteb'gh) 


“KENTUCKY " (Louisvi 

‘‘ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittebucgh) 
« LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland 


, and Chicago) 
“‘ ULSTER " (New York ) 
**UNION " (New York) 


For colors they usc the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


Colors. 


These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 


sufficient to tint 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


(COPYRIGHT, 1893.) 


1 Broadway, New York, 


I, M. JENKINS, 
English Tailor, 


304 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
Near 31st Street. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Riding, Hunting, Polo 

and Knickerbocker 

: <2 Breeches — and Leggings. 

= Box Driving Coats and 
Liveries. 


The only Practicay 
Breeches maker in this 
country. 

Self-measurement Card 
on application. | 








SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
The question ‘‘ WILL THEY wai iti needa never be yon if your goods bear the 


As this i in itself GUARANTEES the acai. 
MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(Wenipen, CONN. New Yorn, 


CuHicaco. 


San Francisco. HAMILTON, CANADA, 








H.W. JOHNS” 


These Paints are composed of pure unstea 
of and the highest grade of pigments. They are 


combined by processes exclusively out own end are unequaled byany in richness and permanency of 
color. One ga/lon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. two coats without thining and can be 
sifely hianed with Yo gation linseed oil to one gallon paint for hirst coal. 

Sanrig CARD 0 tS6 Suapes InsfRuCTiONS FOR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING CIc. FREE BY MAN, 


Y NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO Mf 
ve PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA 
S a 


H.W. JoHNns M¥6. Co. 











NK’S Pai 


and the Best Light kn eee 


ho wana 


<=> The Great Church LICHT. gi 


Rene Banks, 


“Picture Galleries, Theatres 


New and ele- 


aan 
ant designs. Send ss size of room. Get circular and ‘estimate. A liberal discount 
fen urches an Street, 


the trade. 
‘an, 
Lodg 6; 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera Ohairs 


8S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Bostoa,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 








ictal nee hg FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show. yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 

over all others. White, Pink or 


56 Maiden Lane New York 





ie FRLNK, 551 Pearl 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Randel,Baremore &Billings, 
™currersor | DIAMONDS 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassan St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
be noe 


h Warehouses 
Jone t St., New York and 
ff Lake 8t., Chicag 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Gard 
Fistaree, Iron Pourbe,. Yard and 
Hydrants, Street 
etc. 





WerksF da 
Oe gn edin 1832 





a 


atient suffering 
is no virtue if there 
be a remedy. 


Beecham’s 


(Tasteless) 


positively cure Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache. Why 
endure continued 
Martyrdom ? as yey 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


* NEAR 23D BT. 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 





What 


do you wear, custom clothes, or 
ready made? Did you ever wear 
the latteras we make them? If 
not, it’s worth a trial whether in 
Overcoat, Suit or Trousers. We 
put sterling fabric, style and su- 
perior tailoring together. You 
know you're wearing ready made 
clothes—vour friends don’t, never 
will, until you tell them and do 
them a good turn by so doing. 

We'll sell you furnishings too, 
underwear, neckwear, every- 
thing. none ofthe ordinary article 
every store has, but specials 
new this season, our own. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


Broadway and Canal Street, 


Broadway, near Chambers St., 
NEW YORK. 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





Beautiful and Useful Wedding Gift—A Lamp 
For Cottage, Hotel, Grere, Factory, Church, 


LAM PSic 


NUFAC Zee ~, a= FOR SALE 
EDWARD MILLER & 0 & 12College =. N.Y, 
The “Rochester” lamp is" tine wonder of the Nae 
If lamp « dealers cannot supply IT come to our store. store. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAD CO. 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 











THE INDEPENDENT PRESs, 4] aND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


' 





